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THERE is no little fascination 
in these prosaic days in turning 
back to the lives of the old 
adventurers, whose careers, im- 
possible in these times of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, abound 
with that touch of romance 
which—fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, as the case may be 
—is so strikingly absent from 
public life to-day. Yet it is 
not so long ago that the polit- 
ical atmosphere of Europe gave 
ample scope for the abilities 
of such men as the Duke de 
Ripperda. To-day, when every 
embassy in Europe is directly 
administered by the Foreign 
Office of the country it rep- 
resents, when even the re- 
motest corners of the globe 
are connected by the electric 
telegraph, such intrigue as ex- 
isted in the early part of 
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the eighteenth century at the 
Courts of Europe is an im- 
possibility. Publicity and a 
more due sense of the rights 
and wrongs of international 
relations have almost can- 
celled the opportunities for 
the brilliant, if often unscrup- 
ulous, diplomacy of those days ; 
and with the fall of Napoleon, 
and the great change that 
took place all over Europe in 
the days immediately succeed- 
ing it, the possibility of such 
careers as that of the hero of 
this article disappeared. Dis- 
approve as one may of such 
lives as these great adven- 
turers lived, it cannot be de- 
nied that there pervades them 
a certain indefinable charm, 
whether their successes or 
failures were owing to sheer 
ability, sheer pluck, or sheer 
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wickedness. Generally it was 
only by an amalgamation of 
all three of these character- 
istics that such men as Rip- 
perda rose to pre-eminence, 
though in his particular case 
must be added a personal fas- 
cination which rendered him 
then, and would have rendered 
him to-day had he been liv- 
ing, the temporary idol of the 
countries that at various times 
he served. Had he been our 
contemporary, he would prob- 
ably have found opportunities 
to be little more than a suave 
and brilliant diplomatist, event- 
ually to retire covered with 
honours and decorations. For 
this reason—this very lack of 
opportunity —one cannot re- 
gret that his life was passed 
nearly two centuries ago in 
an epoch that permitted full 
scope for his undoubtedly ex- 
ceptional individuality. Un- 
bending in his belief in his 
own capacities, insatiable in 
his ambition, alternately reach- 
ing the pinnacle of fame—the 
idol of the people—and again 
suffering such reverses as would 
have broken the spirit of less 
ambitious and less persistent 
characters, the Duke de Rip- 
perda showed throughout his 
whole career the spirit of the 
real adventurer. Ready as he 
was at a moment’s notice to 
change his manner of life, his 
policy, his nationality, and his 
religion, he was throughout 
acknowledged by his contem- 
poraries as a man of brilliant, 
if unscrupulous, ability. 

Born in the province of 
Groningen in Holland, a Roman 
Catholic by birth and upbring- 
ing, he appears as a youn 
man to have lived the life of an 
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ordinary well-educated gentle- 
man until his ambition was 
stirred by his election, as 
deputy for his province, to 
the States-General. Moving 
in the society of the capital, 
his undoubted ability and still 
more undoubted charm of man- 
ner brought him favourably to 
the notice of the foreign am- 
bassadors, and he lost no 
opportunity of gaining their 
goodwill. He seems to have 
been equally successful in his 
relations with the authorities 
of his own Government, for 
he was appointed in 1715 as 
Minister to Madrid, having a 
few days previously abjured 
the Roman Catholic faith and 
become a Protestant,—a step 
without which his appoint- 
ment by a Protestant power 
to a Catholic Court would have 
been impossible. Within six 
months of his arrival at Madrid 
he was made an ambassador. 
There is no doubt that of all 
the countries of Europe, Spain 
in those days offered the 
greatest opportunities for a 
political adventurer. While 
most of the Governments of 
Europe were making strides 
toward a more modern regard 
for politics—and the power of 
the democracy and _ public 
opinion were already becom- 
ing felt—Spain had remained 
stationary. Her sovereign and 
her rulers still clung to 4 
conservative medizvalism, of 
which as a matter of fact 
more than the mere echoes 
are apparent to-day in Madrid. 
It was in the Spanish capital 
par excellence that intrigue 
reigned supreme ; cardinals and 
women still possessed strange 
influences at Court; Rome, for 
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motives as selfish as they were 
unpatriotic, worked for her 
own ends by means of her 
Nuncios and her Jesuits, while 
the traditional relations, good 
or bad, of the Catholic kings 
and the emperors, added an 
active factor to the politics 
of Madrid that was happily 
less apparent in the other 
capitals of Europe. 

Cardinal Giudice, an Italian 
as unscrupulous perhaps as 
Ripperda himself, was at this 
time Prime Minister of Spain. 
Already he had once fallen 
from power, to be again re- 
instated; and there is little 
doubt that both his fall and 
subsequent rise were owing to 
the influence of ladies whose 
charms gained favours at 
Court. Giudice was not slow 


to discover the abilities of 
Ripperda, and the two ad- 


venturers, one just ending his 
career, the other on the point 
of beginning his, became fast 
friends. This friendship was 
to avail Ripperda but little, 
for Giudice’s second and final 
fall from power occurred in 
1716, when Ripperda, owing 
to the relations which existed 
between the Court of Madrid 
and the States-General, was 
recalled to Holland. But the 
influence of Cardinal Giudice 
had made its impression, and 
had awakened in the breast of 
Ripperda the hopes for a like 
but more successful career. He 
remained but a short time in 
Holland,—just long enough, in 
fact, to settle up his affairs 
for a prolonged absence; and 
having abjured his recently 
adopted Protestantism and 
reverted once more to the 
Roman Catholic faith, he set 
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out for Madrid, not as an 
accredited ambassador, but as 
a private individual who came 
to claim the fulfilment of pro- 
mises undoubtedly made to him 
there, that if he would for- 
sake his heretical faith and 
his nationality, a career of sur- 
passing opportunities awaited 
him. 

On his arrival he was pub- 
licly received back into the 
Roman Church, in the presence 
of the king and queen, and on 
their majesties’ recommendation 
was immediately taken under 
the protection of Cardinal Alber- 
oni, who had succeeded Cardinal 
Giudice as Prime Minister. 
Just as Giudice had not been 
slow to perceive the natural abil- 
ities of Ripperda, so they were 
not lost upon Alberoni, and he 
quickly became the confidant, 
and probably the only confi- 
dant, of the scheming cardinal. 
But their united plans were 
destined to failure. A plot 
was discovered to have been 
hatched in Madrid to carry off 
the Regent of France, and 
Alberoni was implicated. War 
broke out between the two 
nations, in which England and 
Austria sided with France. 
French troops invaded Spain, 
and the British fleet, under Ad- 
miral Byng, routed the Span- 
ish navy. Alberoni fell from 
power, and in December 1719 
left Spain in disgrace, and Rip- 
perda, his sworn friend and asso- 
ciate, disappeared at the same 
time from active life, retiring 
to a country house at Segovia, 
where he took to horticulture 
with the same assiduity that 
he had exhibited in intrigue. 
It is at this point that Madame 
de Ripperda first enters upon 
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the scene. The biographers, 
it is true, say little about her, 
but that little is sufficient to 
allow the surmise that she was 
an able abettor in her husband’s 
schemes during the earlier part 
of his political career, for what- 
ever fortune he encountered, 
whatever change of nationality 
or religion he embarked upon, 
Madame de Ripperda was not 
slow to express her supreme 
pleasure at the event, and her 
preference for the latest phase 
of his career. She assisted her 
husband to tend his garden in 
his country retirement with the 
same affable spirit of content- 
ment that she had exhibited in 
playing the great lady at 
Madrid. No sudden rise to 
power, no misfortune, seems at 
this period to have ruffled the 
temper of this estimable lady, 
who, when eventually Rip- 
perda’s final fall occurred, 
managed with no little skill 
to maintain for herself the 
respect of the Spanish Court 
and the public of Madrid. 
Ripperda’s first disgrace was 
of short duration, and it was 
not long before he issued from 
his retirement to accept at the 
hands of his Catholic majesty 
a post that cannot have failed 
to be uncongenial to so ambi- 
tious a character. He was ap- 
pointed Minister of Trade and 
Manufactures, and sent touring 
Europe in the hopes of attract- 
ing skilled labour into Spain. 
This drudgery, however, was 
not to occupy him long, for he 
was soon afterwards sent as 
Ambassador to Vienna—a diffi- 
cult and arduous post taking 
into consideration the relations 
of the Emperor and the King 
of Spain, It was in this ap- 
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pointment that Ripperda’s real 
ability came to the fore, for 
not only did he restore amic- 
able relations between the two 
Courts, but he negotiated the 
“Treaty of Vienna,” which, 
though in favour of Austria, 
was well received in Madrid, 
In the Austrian capital Rip- 
perda became the most popular 
of ambassadors. His infinite 
tact, his affability, his gener- 
osity, and his magnificence at- 
tracted every degree of the 
population of the capital. His 
extraordinary powers of con- 
versation, his knowledge of the 
world, his mastery of languages, 
astonished and dazzled the 
Austrian Court during the 
period in which he negotiated 
the treaty and awaited its con- 
firmation from Madrid. At 
length the royal couriers ar- 
rived. The Spanish king had 
signed the treaty, and had 
created Ripperda a duke. 

On his return to Madrid fresh 
honours were thrust upon him; 
but Ripperda had studied under 
Giudice and Alberoni, and noth- 
ing short of the position they 
had in turn held would satisfy 
his ambition. He played his 
cards with tact. He did not 
allow his new honours to crush 
his geniality and affability ; if 
anything he became more genial, 
more affable, than ever, and 
drew fresh friends around him, 
until he was thoroughly assured 
of his position. Then, and 
not till then, he adopted the 
haughty dignity of a Spanish 
grandee. He became difficult 
of access; he broke off his inti- 
mate relations with his friends; 
he dictated to the Council ; he 
lectured his sovereigns. The 
Jesuits alone he confided i, 
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and they were his sole advisers. 
He realised that he was neces- 
sary to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and that at last he had 
reached power. His wife ad- 
mirably supported him. She 
ruled the ladies of the Spanish 
Court as sternly as he did the 
men. She played the réle of 
grande dame with equal success 
to that of the chdtelaine at 
Segovia. Her change of man- 
ner and ideas led to a witty 
saying, apropos of her husband’s 
recent honours, that “ Madame 
Ripperda left Madrid just be- 
fore the Duchess de Ripperda 
arrived there.” 

The Duke’s success increased 
daily. To the many dignities 
he already held Philip V. added 
those of Secretary of State and 
Minister of War, and event- 
ually bestowed upon him the 
power of revising all sentences 
and transactions, by which he 


became in reality the supreme 
head of the Spanish Govern- 


ment. Such an accumulation 
of positions and honours had 
never probably been previously 
held by a Spaniard, much less 
by a foreigner, at the Spanish 
Court. 

Ripperda did not hesitate to 
act up to these dignities, and 
so overbearing did he become 
in his manner that he raised 
up a host of enemies. No form 
of intrigue was left untried 
against him. A lever was 
made of the “treaty of 
Hanover,” concluded between 
Great Britain and the Electors 
and Princes of the Empire, 
which undoubtedly injured the 
efficacy of the treaty of Vienna 
that Ripperda had negotiated, 
but in vain. Ripperda’s posi- 
tion seemed unassailable, and 
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his intense confidence in his 
own ability to maintain it no 
doubt assisted to retain him 
in power. Meanwhile he had 
served Spain well in more than 
one way. He had successfully 
introduced manufactures into 
the country and increased trade. 
In 1726 he was even able 
to clothe the Spanish infantry 
in locally manufactured cloth, 
whereas a few years previously 
no such industry existed in the 
country. 

The details of the events 
that brought about Ripperda’s 
fall are not known, except it 
was owing to the intrigues of 
his former friends the Jesuits. 
As to what had passed between 
them to cause his former 
confidants and associates to 
bring about his ruin has 
never been fully disclosed. 
This much alone is certain, 
that the Society of Jesus was 
able to persuade the king of 
Ripperda’s disloyalty, and in 
this they must have received 
the aid of his many enemies. 
After a pathetic interview with 
King Philip, Ripperda retired 
once more into private life 
at Segovia, and the Duchess 
again pronounced herself as 
“charmed” at the change. 

The public, who until this 
time had been inclined to 
regard Ripperda as the cham- 
pion of their interests, now 
threatened to tear him in 
pieces. His fall had turned 
loose all their passions, and 
the passions of the public of 
Spain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were not to be trifled 
with. Ripperda fled for pro- 
tection to the British Em- 
bassy in Madrid, and threw 
himself upon the mercy of Mr 
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Stanhope, the Ambassador of 
England. 

This naturally led to com- 
plications, and Mr Stanhope 
referred the matter to the 
Spanish king, who assured his 
Excellency that his Government 
had no designs upon Ripperda’s 
person, but only demanded the 
return of certain valuable State 
documents of which they ac- 
cused him of being illegally in 
possession. Mr Stanhope re- 
ferred the matter to Ripperda, 
who in fear of the populace 
and with little or no confi- 
dence in the promises of the 
king and Government, refused 
to leave the Embassy. A day 
later guards were placed in the 
streets near by to prevent Rip- 
perda’s escape, an act much 
resented by Mr Stanhope. 


Even the placid Duchess broke 
down under these insults. She 
had hysterics in the Embassy 


drawing-room, tore out her hair 
in handfuls, and attacked every- 
body and everything with great 
vehemence and no pretence at 
decency. 

Mr Stanhope having pro- 
tested against guards being 
placed on the British Embassy, 
the king in a despatch again 
assured him that no harm 
should befall Ripperda, but 
that he should be allowed to 
pass the rest of his life in peace 
—in a monastery, the last spot 
in the world that the Duke 
would choose to end his career 
in. On returning a refusal 
to the request that the Duke 
should leave, the king became 
exasperated, and two days later 
Ripperda was forcibly arrested 
in the presence of Mr Stanhope, 
who strongly protested against 
this outrage on the British 
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Embassy. There is no doubt 
that this forcible entry by 
officers and troops into the 
precincts of the residence of 
the Ambassador was contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the 
laws of nations, yet it is curious 
to note that England never ob- 
tained reparation or apology 
for this insult. Mr Stanhope, 
in his letter of protest to the 
Marquis de la Paz, stated that 
he had referred the matter to 
his Government and his sov- 
ereign; and he concluded this 
sternly worded document with 
the sentence, “I hope his Cath- 
olick Majesty will not take it 
amiss, that for the present I 
appear not at Court.” 

This letter called forth a 
reply which was forwarded to 
the Spanish Ambassador at 
the Court of St James, in 
which amongst other explana- 
tions of what had occurred the 
Marquis de la Paz asserted 
that the expediency of his 
Catholic majesty’s action was 
clear, for unless example had 
been made of this particular 
case, any of his Catholic 
majesty’s Ministers might at 
any time seek a safe refuge in 
the residences of any of the 
foreign ambassadors—an argu- 
ment that does not tend to 
show the security of the posi- 
tion of the high officials of the 
Spanish Court. The Marquis 
concluded his letter by stating 
that “the Duc de Ripperda 
was conducted in his coach, 
guarded by some life-guards, 
to the castle of Segovia ; to the 
end that he may be secured 
there at his full ease, and free 
from the insults which he, 
vainly and without ground, 
apprehended.” A delicate 
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manner of expressing that he 
had been forcibly seized in the 
British Embassy and thrown 
into prison. 

Mr Stanhope’s courier was, 
by order of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, detained for several 
days on the frontier, so that 
the first news of the incident 
received in London was through 
the Spanish Embassy. The 
Duke of Newcastle was, how- 
ever, in no wise appeased by 
the Spanish Ambassador’s ex- 
cuses, and replied in a lengthy 
and severe despatch dated June 
20, 1726, in which, after a state- 
ment of the whole case, he de- 
manded reparation for the out- 
rage committed on the British 
Embassy. The relations of 
England and Spain were, how- 
ever, undergoing so great a 
change that the incident seems 
to have been lost sight of in 
more important affairs. 

We must return for a moment 
to the Duchess de Ripperda, 
whom we had left in hysterics 
in the Embassy reception-room. 
A quiet period of thought, in 
which no doubt she reviewed 
the whole situation, decided her 
that her husband’s downfall 
was final. She became incon- 
solable, spending her time in 
acts of charity and in constant 
companionship with the priests. 
She took great care to main- 
tain for herself the esteem of 
the world, and more particu- 
larly of the Church, through 
whose influence she may still 
have hoped that some ameliora- 
tion in the Duke’s position might 
possibly be brought about. But 
as she grew to realise that the 
Duke’s career in Spain was 
ended, and that there seemed 
little likelihood of his ever leav- 
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ing his prison, she followed the 
side of public opinion, neglected 
to visit the castle of Segovia, 
and even agreed with the world 
in general that it was the 
Duke’s unprincipled ambition 
that had brought about his 
ruin. With this confession on 
her lips, she became more 
popular than ever, and as the 
contemporary biographer states, 
“her extraordinary Ciconomy, 
her great Piety, her extensive 
Charity, and her profound 
Obedience to her Ghostly Di- 
rectors secured to her an uni- 
versal Applause.” 

Meanwhile Ripperda _re- 
mained incarcerated in the 
fortress of Segovia, where his 
ambitions and irascible tem- 
perament, added to constant 
attacks of the gout, rendered 
his confinement hard to bear. 
He was, it is true, well treated, 
was accompanied by his valet, 
—who had followed his master’s 
example throughout, even in his 
changes of religion,—and was 
allowed to receive visitors. He 
spent some of his spare hours 
in drawing up an “apology” 
for his conduct of affairs, in 
which he so violently attacked 
his enemies that a contempor- 
ary stated it was difficult to 
know which to admire the 
most—“the Poignancy of his 
Malice or the Elegancy of his 
Genius.” 

It was during his imprison- 
ment at Segovia that he met 
with a person who was to play 
no unimportant part in his 
later life. This was a young 
Spanish girl, of very attract- 
ive appearance and pleasant 
manner, who became celebrated 
as the “Fair Castilian,” and 
who followed Ripperda through 
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the strangest of his adventures. 
At Segovia she became his mis- 
tress; and it was owing to her 
ingenuity, joined to that of the 
valet, that the Duke, although 
suffering at the time from a 
severe attack of the gout, was 
able to escape from his prison 
by climbing the high walls by 
the aid of a silken ladder that 
the “Fair Castilian” had her- 
self woven. Entering a coach, 
Ripperda, the lady, and the 
valet, hastened with all possible 
speed to St Andero on the 
coast, where a vessel awaited 
him. Immediately they were 
safely on board the ship pro- 
ceeded to sea, and laid her 
course for England. 

There is no doubt that Rip- 
perda chose London in prefer- 
ence to other places of refuge 
on account of the strained re- 
lations which existed at that 
time between England and 
Spain. He hoped by aid of 
his name and influence to stir 
up the anti-Spanish feeling 
which existed there already to 
no mean degree, and by this 
means to avenge himself for 
his misfortunes by bringing 
about a state of war, in which 
eventually Spain could not 
fail to suffer. It appears that 
the overruling ambition which 
had formerly dominated all his 
actions was changed to a mal- 
evolence equally as strong. He 
cared not to what extremes 
he might proceed, or what he 
personally might be called upon 
to suffer, could he only bring 
about the desire that reigned 
supreme in his heart. But he 
failed to take into account the 
common-sense of the English 
people. If he looked in London 
for Spanish temperaments and 
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Spanish hot - headedness he 
looked in vain. The Ministry 
listened attentively to his argu- 
ments, appreciated his versa- 
tility, and acted on none of his 
recommendations. His resi- 
dence in Soho Square—then 
the height of fashion—became 
the resort of people of position. 
He was rich and lived hand- 
somely. He was lauded by the 
people for his generosity. He 
was ridiculed by the London 
press. In fact, he entered sys- 
tematically into fashionable 
life as it existed in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century. 

But Ripperda had not come 
to England to retire from the 
world. His insatiable hatred 
of the Spaniards, his ambition, 
his love of intrigue, forbade 
him to accept a refuge where 
he might have ended his days 
in peace. His sole pleasure, 
it is said, during his residence 
in London was in gambling in 
stocks, a form of adventure— 
one of the only forms of ad- 
venture—that remains to-day. 
He wearied even of this ex- 
citement, and, having per- 
suaded the “Fair Castilian” 
to follow him, he made up 
his mind to seek a career in 
other and more favourable 
lands. Again it was his de- 
sire to avenge himself upon 
Spain that decided his pur- 
pose. He paid a secret and 
hurried visit to Holland in 
1731, where by arrangement 
he met Admiral Perez, a per- 
sonage of importance in the 
Government of Mulai Ab- 
dullah, the Sultan of Morocco. 
A few weeks later he char- 
tered a vessel and set sail for 
Tangier. He wisely invited to 
accompany him certain Moor- 
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ish Jews who happened to be 
in Holland at the time, from 
whom during the voyage he 
learned much about the coun- 
try in which he had deter- 
mined not only to take up his 
residence but also to play a 
leading part. 

On his arrival at Tangier 
he spent only a few days at 
that port, and, after visiting 
Tetuan, he set out for Mekinez, 
the capital of Mulai Abdullah. 
His journey gave him evidence 
that the Jews were a despised 
race in Morocco, and that their 
friendship would impede rather 
than aid his aims and ambi- 
tions. It was on this account 
that, on his arrival in Mekinez, 
he took up his residence with a 
French merchant, whose wife, a 
young Spanish lady, became at 
once the devoted friend of the 
“Fair Castilian.” The mer- 
chant gave no glowing account 
of the reception Ripperda was 
likely to meet with from the 
Sultan, and in this respect he 
did not misinform him. The 
audience took place, and the 
Sultan listened attentively 
enough to the Duke’s plots 
and plans against Spain, but 
refused to engage upon any 
action until he had given the 
matter mature consideration. 
Meanwhile he advised Rip- 
perda to see the error of his 
way and embrace Islam. This 
appears to have offered no 
great obstacle to the Duke, 
who, it will be remembered, 
had already several times 
changed his religion; and on 
his return from his inter- 
view with Mulai Abdullah he 
broached the subject to the 
merchant, much to the latter’s 
horror and indignation. He 
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wisely, however, expressed no 
more than his surprise, but 
forthwith took steps to rid his 
roof of so unwelcome a guest. 
He introduced the Duke to a 
certain French renegade, known 
to the Moors by the name of 
Ali. This estimable character 
was a renegade monk whose 
debaucheries had made his 
residence in a Roman Catholic 
country impossible, upon which 
he had emigrated to England, 
where, much to his surprise, 
he found that even amongst 
Protestants there appeared to 
be some idea of a code of 
morality. He then tried Mo- 
rocco, and with more success. 
Between Ali and the Duke a 
friendship soon sprang up, each 
realising that the other could 
scarcely fail to prove of use. 

Ripperda’s second interview 
with the Sultan proved more 
satisfactory. Considerable state 
was observed, and the Duke 
appeared in a suit of red velvet 
embroidered in gold, and on 
taking his leave presented his 
majesty with a novelty in the 
shape of a watch set in a 
finger-ring, a marvel unknown 
at the Moorish Court, and 
probably a great rarity in 
those days. It is curious to 
note that the Sultan spoke 
Spanish fluently, and there is 
no doubt that the interior of 
Morocco was more open to 
Europeans then than it is to- 
day. At the present moment 
no Europeans are allowed to 
reside in Mekinez, except as 
lodgers in the houses of the 
Jewish quarter, while at this 
period there seem to have been 
no small number of them living 
in comfort and ease in the 
Moorish town. 
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Ripperda now left the mer- 
chant’s house, and, adopting 
the costume of the country, 
took up his residence with Ali, 
where the “Fair Castilian” 
had as companions the two 
wives of their host, one of whom 
was a Spanish girl, taken 
captive by pirates, and pre- 
sented to Ali by the Sultan as 
a token of esteem. It must be 
noted to the Duke’s credit that 
he never followed other rene- 
gades’ examples, but remained 
true to the “Fair Castilian,” 
who moved in the European 
society of Mekinez as the 
Duchess de Ripperda. 

The Duke’s skill in diplomacy, 
his personal fascination and his 
power of intrigue, were not long 
in making themselves felt at 
the Moorish Court. In a short 
time he had persuaded the 
Sultan not only to listen to 
his advice, but also to act upon 


it, and he had gained the good 
opinion of Mulai Abdullah’s 


native entourage. In spite of 
the immense jealousy that al- 
Ways surrounds an oriental 
monarch, Ripperda had made 
friends everywhere. His very 
disinterestedness, his apparent 
desire only to further the ag- 
grandisement of the Empire of 
Morocco, ensured his popular- 
ity. He had the power of letting 
every one think that they were 
his greatest, almost his only, 
friends. A subtle meekness, a 
skilful flattery, and a deference 
to the ideas of others, assisted 
him not a little. For a Euro- 
pean, however great his prestige, 
in so short a time to have be- 
come the dominant spirit at 
the fanatical Moorish Court 
speaks almost more for Rip- 
perda’s abilities than his sudden 
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rush to power in Spain. That 
he could have felt any sym- 
pathy for the surroundings 
that he found himself among is 
almost impossible. Opportun- 
ities for the state of luxury in 
which he had lived in Spain, 
or his love of ostentation and 
praise, must have been strangely 
wanting in Mekinez, where the 
simple life of the Moorish Court, 
as it is known to have existed 
in those days, could have offered 
him little in exchange. Yet his 
intense and malign desire for 
vengeance on Spain not only 
persuaded him to bear the many 
discomforts of such a life, but 
even to appear to enjoy his ex- 
istence. His failure in London, 
and the pent-up energy of his 
baffled desires, rendered him 
more vindictive than ever, and 
he entered heart and soul into 
the furthering of his schemes. 
To him the Moorish Sultan, the 
army, the treasury, were but a 
means to an end, and he had 
no hesitation in sacrificing them 
all, as he undoubtedly did sacri- 
fice them, rather than abandon 
his malevolence. One cannot 
but admire the stubborn per- 
sistence of the man, while re- 
gretting that his ability was 
not more laudably employed. 
He must have been aware that 
any injury which Morocco could 
impose upon Spain could not 
be of long duration or really 
serious; yet he was content 
to suffer himself, and to make 
thousands of others suffer, in 
order to have the satisfac- 
tion of doing what could not 
really amount to more than 
causing serious annoyance to 
his enemies. 

Before engaging in any ac- 
tive plans Mulai Abdullah 
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awaited the return of Admiral 
Perez, with whom, it may be 
remembered, Ripperda had 
already had an interview at 
The Hague. On the Admiral’s 
arrival the Duke was not slow 
to renew his friendship, and 
with such success that Perez 
supported his ideas so strongly 
at Court, and spoke so highly 
in Ripperda’s favour, that the 
Duke was forthwith appointed 
a “Basha,” and given entire 
command of the Moorish army 
as well as of the conduct of the 
forthcoming war. The man 
who as a diplomatist had 
negotiated the treaty of 
Vienna, now found himself a 
Commander -in-Chief. But 
there were certain formalities 
to be gone through before 
Ripperda could be legally 
appointed to his new post. 
His adoption of the Moslem 
faith still required certain acts 
before it could be considered 
legal. Ripperda hesitated, or 
rather postponed the day, and 
meanwhile the “ Fair Castilian ” 
was brought to bed of a son. 
This but added to the Duke’s 
difficulties, for his mistress was 
a devout Catholic, and his de- 
votion to her, and the fear of 
breaking her heart, deterred 
him from receiving the child 
into the faith he had so lately 
adopted. On the other hand, 
to baptise his infant as a 
Christian might upset all the 
schemes on which he had so 
steadfastly set his heart, by 
awakening suspicion in the 
Sultan’s eyes. However, he 
took the latter course, and 
spared the “Fair Castilian” 
the mortification of seeing her 
son a Moslem. The child was 
secretly baptised. 
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Ripperda had acted without 
due consideration for the ideas 
and opinions of his Moslem 
friends and supporters, and 
strong objections were raised 
to his action. The Duke, how- 
ever, was never wanting in 
ingenuity, and before his pro- 
testing friends left him he had 
carried out a bargain. For 
the mother’s sake the child 
was to remain a Christian, 
but he agreed that his valet 
should at once adopt the 
Moslem faith, and go through 
every formality necessary under 
the circumstances. The ser- 
vant did not hesitate, seeing a 
possibility of promotion in the 
service of the Sultan. Rip- 
perda’s formal reception into 
Islam was again announced. 
He feared certain details of 
the ceremony, but at length, 
seeing that it was necessary 
to his ambition and his schemes, 
he pretended that the Sultan’s 
personal instruction had con- 
vinced him of the truth of the 
Mohammedan faith, and with 
great feasting and rejoicings 
the ceremony was carried out. 
Mortified and indignant, the 
“Fair Castilian” for a time 
refused even to see him. 

The Sultan and his Court 
now gave their entire attention 
to the proposed war with Spain, 
and Ripperda’s plan for the in- 
vestment of Ceuta, a Spanish 
possession situated at the south- 
east corner of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, was agreed upon, and 
10,000 men were raised for this 
opening episode of the war. 

It was not to be expected 
that Spain would remain idle 
under the circumstances, and 
she prepared a counter-move 
against Oran, which at that 
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period was included in the 
Empire of Morocco. Ripperda 
hurried to the spot, put the 
town in a condition to with- 
stand the threatened siege, and 
massed an army in its vicinity. 
After considerable difficulties 
the Spaniards succeeded in 
landing their troops, and by 
a skilful march outflanked the 
Moorish troops, who laid down 
their arms and fied, abandoning 
not only their entire camp, but 
also the town with its stores 
and munitions of war. It seems 
to have been owing to no fault 
of Ripperda’s that this disaster 
came about. The army under 
his command consisted almost 
entirely of raw tribal levies, 
with little or no idea of fight- 
ing, and still less of discipline. 
The news of the victory was 
received with great rejoicings 
in Spain, and Ripperda was 
solemnly degraded in Madrid 
by the cancelling of all his 
honours and his rank of Duke 
and Grandee of Spain. Rip- 
perda hurried back to Mekinez, 
terrified lest the wrath of his 
new master at so serious a 
defeat should wreak itself upon 
him. Torture and various kinds 
of cruel deaths were common 
enough in Morocco, and the 
Duke’s journey to Court must 
have caused him many an 
anxious moment. However, his 
fears were groundless. He was 
received with high favour by 
Mulai Abdullah, and even the 
“Fair Castilian” did not con- 
ceal her joy at seeing him once 
again. The Duke, in spite of 
his adoption of Islam, had made 
no signs of instituting a harem, 
and this tended to the happi- 
ness of his devoted mistress. 
But, through no fault of Rip- 
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perda’s, her jealous nature was 
to receive a shock, for the 
Sultan’s mother, a lady well 
on in years, suddenly displayed 
an unconquerable devotion for 
the Duke. So indiscreet did 
the royal lady become that 
Ripperda not only ran the risk 
of losing his head, but raised 
such a flood of jealousy in the 
breast of the “ Fair Castilian” 
that he “lost all hopes of quiet 
at home and abroad.” 

It was not long before the 
Duke had an opportunity of 
recovering the prestige which 
he had lost by the defeat at 
Oran. A rebellion broke out 
in the interior of the country, 
headed by a certain prince, 
Mulai Ahmed by name, and so 
serious grew the rising that 
the throne was_ threatened. 
Taking command of the legit- 
imist troops, Ripperda routed 
the rebels in two successive 
engagements, and put a suc- 
cessful end to the _ revolt. 
Mulai Abdullah, saved from 
this new danger, was not slow 
to reward his deliverer, and 
Ripperda was appointed Grand 
Vizier of Morocco, with ab- 
solute authority over every de- 
partment of the Government, 
civil and military. 

The new Grand Vizier must 
have known that his appoint- 
ment would cause great jeal- 
ousy, and he played his cards 
accordingly. He sent for his 
friends, renegades and Moors, 
and thanked each severally and 
secretly for the assistance they 
had given him in reaching his 
high position, stating that he 
was fully aware that had it 
not been for their aid he could 
never have succeeded. He 
asked each in turn to look upon 
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him as their lasting friend, and 
promised to guard and further 
their interests. This skilful 
flattery, likely enough assisted 
by more worldly considerations, 
not only stifled their jealousy, 
but also gained him their 
support. 

It was about this time that 
we bid adieu to one of the 
minor characters of this article. 
The Duke’s valet, who had been 
employed as a spy at Ceuta, 
was eventually caught by the 
Spaniards. Threatened with 
torture, he confessed to being 
in Ripperda’s employ, and to 
carrying information to the 
commander of the Moorish 
troops which were investing 
the town. Pardon was not to 
be expected, and the unfor- 
tunate man was handed over 
to the Inquisition in Spain for 
having abjured his faith and 
adopted Islam. His end is un- 
known, but can be surmised. 
The tender mercies of the 
Inquisition were on a par with 
those of the Moors themselves. 
When the “Fair Castilian” 
learned the fate of this unfor- 
tunate individual she was much 
distressed, and in a torrent of 
abuse accused Ripperda of 
having brought it about. His 
reply is preserved by his con- 
temporary biographer. He 
lectured her on the fortunes 
of war, spoke of the risks he 
personally encountered, and 
concluded by bidding her mind 
her own business. 

Ripperda was again de- 
spatched to Oran, and as his 
position of authority was 
stronger than ever, he in- 
stituted severe measures in 
attempting to instil some idea 
of discipline into his troops. 
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He hung any soldier guilty 
of pillage or looting, and by 
this and similar repressive 
measures succeeded in intro- 
ducing some order amongst 
the Moorish army. Leaving 
the siege of Oran to be car- 
ried on by his lieutenants, 
he proceeded to Ceuta, where, 
after various successes, the 
Moorish forces were disas- 
trously routed. 

Ripperda was once more in 
fear of his life; but his influ- 
ence with the Sultan’s mother 
and his popularity amongst 
the officials at Court stood 
him in good stead. Mulai 
Abdullah decided to take com- 
mand of the troops himself, 
and forthwith set out for 
Ceuta. He had been absent 
from Mekinez but a short time 
when rebellion again broke out 
in the country, and the Sultan 
was obliged hurriedly to re- 
turn to his capital. Meanwhile 
Mekinez had been the scene of 
a revolt. The palace had been 
unsuccessfully stormed, and the 
Sultan’s mother had died half 
of terror and half from a chill 
that she had caught by hiding 
at night in one of the palace 
gardens. Mulai Abdullah’s re- 
venge was complete. Whole- 
sale strangulation and every 
form of torture instilled fear 
and loyalty into the popula- 
tion, while renegades accused 
of participation in the rebel- 
lion were thrown alive to the 
lions. 

The insecurity of life which 
existed at this period, and at 
most periods, in Morocco is 
illustrated by the following 
anecdote. The Basha of Taza, 
an official of importance and 
influence, was dining one night 
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with Ripperda when an officer 
from the Court arrived. Rip- 
perda trembled with terror, 
fearing his last hour had come, 
for he had recognised the officer 
as a messenger of death. His 
fears were groundless. It was 
the head of the Basha of Taza 
that was required, and he 
was forthwith strangled in 
the presence of the Duke and 
the other guests. 

Ripperda had failed again 
in his desire for revenge upon 
his Spanish enemies. He had 
succeeded only in impoverish- 
ing the country that he had 
used as his instrument, and in 
rendering the Sultan unpopu- 
lar by the exactions which 
these disastrous wars had 
necessitated. Mulai Abdullah 
had given way to fits of mel- 
ancholy, and Ripperda, fearing 
a change in his likes and dis- 
likes, hurried back to Mekinez. 
This must be said for the 
Duke, that he always acted 
with courage. He escaped 
danger oftenest by proceeding 
to where danger seemed most 
to threaten him. He still held 
his unchangeable belief in his 
own capacity and his own 
personal fascination, and more 
than once upset the plans of 
his enemies, who were under- 
mining his influence at Court, 
by appearing in the Sultan’s 
presence unexpectedly and in 
the nick of time; and on each 
occasion his personality won 
the day. 

Arrived at the capital, he 
threw himself upon the mercy 
of the Sultan, asked to be re- 
leased, on account of age and 
infirmities, from duties that 
he found himself incapable of 
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performing satisfactorily ; and 
just as, probably, his fall was 
certain, he escaped it by a vol- 
untary retirement. But he stil] 
was actively engaged in other 
matters. He traded largely 
and successfully, and by per- 
suading the Sultan from time 
to time further to debase the 
coinage, he amassed a fortune. 
But he foresaw all along the 
threatening danger. Discon- 
tent was rife amongst his 
people, the Sultan and his 
throne were threatened, and 
Ripperda took his precautions 
accordingly. He secretly re- 
moved his property to Tetuan, 
where he had purchased the 
firm friendship of the powerful 
Basha of the place. Thence, 
when affairs at Mekinez came 
to a head, he retired, without 
even notifying his intention to 
the Sultan. Ripperda had 
timed his flight with ability. 
The authority of the Sultan 
had become so weakened that 
it was almost impossible for 
him to bring about the fugitive’s 
arrest, and Mulai Abdullah’s 
sole revenge for his favourite’s 
desertion was, like that of the 
King of Spain, to deprive him 
of all his honours in an im- 
perial edict. This was almost 
the last public act of the Sultan, 
for within a very short space 
of time he too was flying for 
his life to the oasis of Tafilet, 
brought to these straits through 
having followed throughout the 
advice of Ripperda in carry- 
ing on a long and costly war 
against a superior enemy. 
Once settled on the throne, 
Mulai Ali, the new Sultan, de- 
spatched messengers to Tetuan 
summoning the Basha of that 
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place and Ripperda to proceed 
to Mekinez. Not only did these 
two refuse to go, but promptly 
removed to Tangier, where 
they put the town into a condi- 
tion to withstand a siege. The 
fortifications which the English 
had left there on their evacua- 
tion in 1684, although nomin- 
ally destroyed before they left, 
were with some repairs sufficient 
to protect the town from an 
attack by tribal soldiers. But 
even a stronger argument with 
the troops that Mulai Ali de- 
spatched to the place was the 
ready money which Ripperda 
and his ally distributed amongst 
them. They returned to Mek- 
inez with nothing accomplished ; 
and as the result of negotia- 
tions with the Court, the Sultan 
accepted a handsome present 
in money, of which he was 
much in need, and came to 
terms with the Basha and 
Ripperda. 

His public life was now 
over. Suffering much with the 
gout, and feeling his increasing 
years, Ripperda abandoned his 
schemes and his ambitions, and, 
still accompanied by the “ Fair 
Castilian,” he retired once more 
to Tetuan, certainly the most 
pleasant of Moorish cities in 
both situation and climate. 
There he resided in much lux- 
ury, on terms of great intim- 
acy with his friend the Basha, 
each entertaining the other in 
turn with lavish expenditure. 

4s Ripperda felt his end ap- 
proaching he became uneasy in 
mind, and eventually decided 
once more to return to the 
bosom of that Church which he 
had so often abandoned. As 
his illness increased he sent for 
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a priest, on whose arrival he 
was immediately confessed and 
absolved. He then took the 
last sacrament and made his 
will. So little difficulty had 
been placed in the way of his 
full and speedy absolution that 
one is not surprised to find 
that this document contains 
large bequests to convents and 
churches, without which per- 
haps the absolution might have 
been a matter of more serious 
difficulty. To each of his ser- 
vants he left a small legacy, 
and the residue of his property, 
a very considerable one, to the 
“Fair Castilian ” and her chil- 
dren. 

A few days later, on October 
17, 1737, Ripperda died, and 
the following morning his house 
was sacked by the population 
of Tetuan, but craftily the 
Duke had removed all his valu- 
ables shortly before his death. 
The same day the funeral took 
place, with full Moslem rites,— 
for his reconversion to Christi- 
anity had been kept secret,— 
and the Imam harangued the 
assembled notables on the high 
example and many virtues of 
the deceased’s life. Salutes 
were fired from the forts, and 
amidst a large concourse of 
people his body was interred. 

The “ Fair Castilian” did not 
long survive him, but died 
within a year or two in Spain. 

Twenty - two years— from 
1715, when Ripperda was ap- 
pointed Minister of the States- 
General to the Court of Madrid, 
till his death in 1737 —had 
sufficed for all the successes 
and failures, all the vicissi- 
tudes, of this extraordinary 
career. 
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THE sensations with which a 
middle-aged man revisits the 
haunts of his youth are no 
novel topic for the rhetorician 
or the essayist. Many writers, 
great and small, have attempted 
to describe the curious mixture 
of joy and sadness characteristic 
of such occasions ; and the mel- 
ancholy, yet not wholly un- 
pleasing, recollection of the 
“days that are no more” has 
often supplied the poet and the 
sentimentalist alike with his 
golden opportunity. These feel- 
ings are apt to be unusually 
poignant when the scene re- 
visited is that in which adoles- 
cence passed by imperceptible 
degrees into manhood, in which 
the intellectual faculties sud- 
denly awoke to the startling 
consciousness of their own ex- 
istence, and in which hope and 
ambition for the last time reared 
their heads in blissful security 
from the bludgeoning of the 
world. Even the common 
tourist, it seems, is unable to 
behold Oxford without emotion. 
How much deeper, then, must 
his needs be who spent within 
its venerable precincts the mo- 
mentous and happy years that 
immediately precede the intro- 
duction to the active business 
of life! But to indulge in wist- 
ful and vain regrets is the priv- 
ilege of those in statu pupillari. 
As we grow older, we learn to 
let the dead past bury its dead. 
Above all, we cease to regard 
the existence of others younger 
and fresher than ourselves as a 
sort of personal affront. And 


thus—though the place is poorer 
by the loss of some with whom 
in our memory it will ever be 
identified — though the noble 
presence of Liddell no longer 
lends a new majesty to the 
House, nor Jowett any more 
saunters round the Fellows’ 
Garden: nay, though death has 
robbed us of companions of our 
own whom we ill could spare— 
sorrow must not be permitted 
to predominate over cheerful- 
ness. We toast the old College, 
the old Dons, the old friends. 
Nunc est bibendum: to-morrow 
we return to the Temple or the 
Treasury, to the Senate or the 
desk. 

It may be doubted whether 
term-time is the best season for 
paying a long-deferred and 
long-anticipated visit to the Uni- 
versity. Certainly the summer 
term is not; for the summer 
term is little better than one 
continuous picnic, and the finer 
the weather, the more do bread- 
and-butter misses and their 
mammas abound. The prudent 
veteran will shun Commemora- 
tion, unless indeed he is to re- 
ceive an honorary degree; while 
as for College balls, no doubt 
the supper and the wine are 


“undeniable ”—they have been 


looked after by some true con- 
noisseur: but O! how juvenile 
seem the men! and O! how 
atrociously they dance! If so 
be, however, that you can 
capture two or three fine days 
just after Commemoration, you 
had best take advantage of 
them for your outing. The 
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resident members of the Uni- 
versity whom you happen to 
like will possibly not have 
gone down ; and those whom 
you happen to dislike cau be 
avoided, or are already on the 
wing for the localities in Switz- 
erland which they successfully 
conspire, with schoolmasters 
and the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, to render impossible as 
places of resort for the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen in the 
months of July and August. 
The undergraduates will also for 
the most part have gone down, 
a circumstance attended with 
a twofold advantage. In the 
first place, you will be able to 
get a bed in College ; and in the 
second place, you may be spared 
the sight of those changes in 
dress and manners which have 
taken place since your time. 
The Panama hat, to be sure, is 
ubiquitous, and your eyes may 
chance to see—as ours have 
seen—a scholar, in full academic 
garb and white tie, lighting his 
pipe on the steps of the Schools 
from which he has this instant 
emerged ; but you may escape 
the shock that cannot fail to 
be given to every well-regulated 
mind by the unholy combina- 
tion of Norfolk jacket, com- 
moner’s gown, and tweed shoot- 
ing-cap, which, if all tales are 
true, is the regulation costume 
for going to lecture in. Even 
so were the men of an ancient 
generation horrified when they 
learned by report that the 
modern undergraduate pre- 
sumed to walk about the streets 
In flannels on his way to and 
from the river or the Parks. 
As regards external and 
visible changes, it is plain 
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that the restlessness and in- 
genuity of man have not been 
by any means idle. The Green 
Barge is no longer to be found 
below the Gut, but has been 
relegated to a position on the 
Cherwell. There are new 
buildings at Trinity, at Brase- 
nose, at Magdalen, and at New 
College. A large boarding- 
house for sectaries, called a 
College, has sprung up some- 
where behind Holywell. Cer- 
tain portions of the High 
appear to have been rebuilt 
with fairly satisfactory results, 
and all that represents the 
Church at Carfax is a tower. 
The rapid and persistent growth 
of the town during the last 
quarter of a century has been 
most remarkable ; and the rate- 
able value of the city must 
have increased enormously. 
We can testify at first hand 
that a street of houses extends 
very nearly the whole way 
to Iffley. Good, commodious 
houses, too, they seem to be 
of their kind, with rentals 
ranging, we should surmise, 
from £60 to £80 per annum. 
Who live in them and where 
they come from, are questions 
that might have baffled the 
curiosity of Herodotus himself. 
On every side of Oxford matters 
are said to be the same. Fora 
variety of reasons it seems to 
have become one of the most 
popular residential towns in the 
southern midlands of England, 
and the pre-eminence of Chel- 
tenham and Leamington in 
this respect is menaced, if not 
altogether overthrown. Yet, 
amid all these and similar 
changes, the essential charm 
of the place remains unim- 
3D 
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paired, unless perhaps by the 
tramway-cars, which have been 
disfiguring Magdalen Bridge 
for more than a score of years, 
and are now a greater necessity 
of existence than ever. The 
gardens of the several Colleges 
are assuredly as beautiful and 
inviting as they used to be, 
and a flourishing growth of 
ivy and other creepers has 
toned down the aggressive new- 
ness of some modern edifices. 
Electric light may have been 
installed in certain of the 
Colleges; but the furniture is 
as simple, unpretending, and 
battered as of yore. One 
recalls with a smile the pious 
American mother who wrote 
@ piteous letter to ‘The Times’ 
a little while ago to complain 
of the more than Spartan in- 
conveniences to which her 


darling offspring would be 


exposed if she suffered them 
to live in College. 

Your citizen of the United 
States, at least if he is peri- 
patetic in his tastes, has for 
long taken a prodigious interest 
in Oxford, and has signified the 
same in his accustomed fashion. 
Oxford is for him a species of 
shrine, whither he repairs on 
pilgrimage in much the same 
frame of mind in which he 
wends to Stratford—a spot 
which we have never seen, and 
devoutly hope never to set eyes 
on. This distinctive mental 
attitude of his is admirably ex- 
emplified in a little volume, 
which is adorned by some really 
graceful illustrations. Mr 
Hutton, the author, owns that 
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it is the outcome of a six weeks’ 
holiday spent in the University 
town, whose every street and 
lane he has perambulated “hat 
in hand, in his reverence for the 
memories of the men who have 
trod them in days. gone by.” 
Besides consulting hundreds of 
volumes in its preparation, he 
has, it seems, asked hundreds of 
questions “of Deans and Dons, 
of Graduates and Undergradu- 
ates, of Scouts and Hall-porters, 
of Antiquaries and Topograph- 
ists.” We can only express our 
sorrow on behalf of the persons 
interrogated, for the result of 
these elaborate inquiries is 
scarcely commensurate with 
the trouble to which they have 
been put. That Mr Ruskin’s 
rooms at Corpus were No. 2 
Fellows’ Building, one pair left, 
we do not for one moment 
doubt, but the fact appears to 
us to be neither interesting nor 
material ; and it does not strike 
one as being of any great con- 
sequence that Mr Walter Pater 
once “lodged on High Street, 
after he was graduated from 
Queen’s.” Had he “lodged on” 
King Edward Street, or the 
Broad, or Museum Villas, or 
Wellington Square—had he 
dwelt in Jericho or St Giles’s 
—we had been equally unmoved. 
Our sympathies, to be perfectly 
frank, are wholly with the 
Jesus porter, who had never 
heard of Mr John Richard 
Green, and with his brother of 
Magdalen, who confessed to 4 
little uncertainty as to the 
precise whereabouts of the 
rooms once occupied by Charles 





1 Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By Laurence Hutton. London: Grant 
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Reade. And so we chiefly 
value Mr Hutton’s work less 
for its good intentions or its 
well-worn facts, than for the 
inimitable example it contains 
of that species of blunder which 
proceeds from the unwarrant- 
able affectation of familiarity 
with things to which the writer 
is a total stranger. Miss “‘ Bel- 
inda Blinders” has entertained 
us a good deal by her “story of 
Oxford Life,”! which is con- 
ceived in the old-fashioned 
spirit of riotous extravaganza. 
But in her most happily in- 
spired moments it probably 
never entered her head to 
speak, as Mr Hutton does, of 
the illustrious College which 
claims Alfred the Great for its 
founder as “‘’ Varsity.” 

Very different from Mr Hut- 
ton’s performance is Mr Cor- 
bin’s,?>, which is based upon 
practical experience of life in 


the University derived from 


actual residence at Balliol. Mr 
Corbin knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and he is impartial 
and open-minded. He discovers 
no desire unduly to “crack up” 
his native country, and in truth 
the picture which he incident- 
ally draws of her Universities 
is the reverse of flattering. We 
do not think that there are 
many inaccuracies in his pages: 
gross blunders, we believe, there 
are none. Yet nothing could 
be more erroneous and mis- 
leading than the impression 
produced by the book as a 
whole. Not once has the 
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author succeeded in suggesting 
the true atmosphere, in catch- 
ing the right note; and his 
want of success is due, not 
merely to a fondness for super- 
fluous jocularity or to the 
habitual employment of Trans- 
atlantic neologisms, but to 
something that goes much 
deeper. It is no easy matter 
for any one to give a just or 
adequate account of the spirit 
of a foreign institution, how- 
ever closely he may have 
studied its external working. 
This observation is peculiarly 
true when the institution hap- 
pens to be one so complex and 
subtle as the University of 
Oxford ; for the shades of tone 
and feeling are too delicate and 
elusive to be reproduced by any 
hand save a master’s. The 
failure of so intelligent and 
candid an observer as Mr Cor- 
bin should once more put us 
upon our guard against receiv- 
ing without a due measure of 
reserve even the most plausible 
and best vouched for tales of 
the philosophic traveller. 

A good instance of the way 
in which Mr Corbin sometimes 
gets hold of the “wrong end of 
the stick” is afforded by what 
he has to say about “Greats.” 
He is a believer in the view 
that “brilliant and laborious 
students too often come off 
with a bare third, and happy 
audacity has as often brought 
the careless a first.” That such 
things have happened is likely 
enough ; to suppose that they 
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have happened frequently is 
absurd. Here is how Mr Cor- 
bin describes the process by 
which he thinks that distinc- 
tion in the school of Litters 
Humaniores is mostly readily 
achieved :— 

“Passages apt for quotation are 
learned by rote ; phrases are polished 
until they are luminous ; periods are 
premeditated ; paragraphs and sec- 
tions prevised. An apt epigram 
turns up in talk or reading—the 
wary student jots it down, polishes it 
to a point, and keeps it in ambush to 
dart it at this or that possible ques- 
tion.” 


Nothing, we are confident, 
could be a more ludicrous 
travesty of the fact. A candi- 
date who worked upon these 
principles, and peppered his 
answers with all the smart 
things he had come across in 
the newspapers during the last 
twelvemonth, would be _ re- 
warded for his pains by a third 
at most, and very possibly a 
fourth class. All examiners 
are not wise, but they may be 
assumed to be astute enough, 
as a rule, to detect whether the 
examinee has or has not some 
real comprehension and know- 
ledge of the subjects he pro- 
fesses. 

Mr Corbin’s grave indictment 
against Greats is echoed at 
home by Mr Percy Gardner in 
the portentously solemn little 
volume ! in which he has sought 
to point out to the University 
of his adoption the way wherein 
it should go. Mr Gardner is 
obviously of those who have 
been stirred to the inmost 
depths of their being by the 


penny-trumpet-tongued utter- 
ances of the Arch-inefficient, 
Such expressions as “the divid- 
ing of the ways” and “this 
great crisis of the national 
life” come trippingly to his 
pen. He demands “a careful 
reconsideration of our posi- 
tion’; he bids us “ bestir our- 
selves” and “put our house in 
order.” He is a great believer 
in congresses, and deplores that 
the students of the Humanities 
do not hold them. He expati- 
ates on the religious, reverent, 
and modest spirit of modern 
science, and recommends “a 
plunge into the stream of the 
actual” as an “anesthetic for 
the small troubles of life.” 
When the _ kitchen- chimney 
goes on fire, we suppose you 
should read Whitaker’s invalu- 
able Almanac. ‘“ Every fact,” 
Mr Gardner assures us, “ how- 
ever humble, is sacred. ... 
Any truth, however minute, 
is a brick in the magnificent 
palace of history.” Moreover, 
“it is recognised that he who 
in any direction pushes back in 
the least degree the walls of 
ignorance does a service to the 
cause of science.” Here in effect 
will be found, within laudably 
brief compass, most of the 
current catchwords concerning 
Universities and Education; 
and if a larger stock of catch- 
words on any other subject is 
turned out by busybodies of 
every description, we are curi- 
ous to learn what that sub- 
ject is. 

Mr Gardner, then, can find 
little that is good to say of 





1 Oxford at the Cross Roads. By Percy Gardner, M.A., Litt.D. London: 
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Greats and the Greats curric- 
ulum, though he scarcely goes 
the length of Mark Pattison’s 
famous dictum, that a man 
working for his class in the 
Schools ‘is positively doing 
himself an intellectual injury.” 
The “rhetorical” element is 
too strong in it for his taste. 
Not enough importance is, in 
his opinion, attached to accur- 
ate scholarship. Matters are 
going from bad to worse. 
“Thirty or forty years ago the 
training in Littere Humani- 
ores was more self-consistent 
and more effective than it is 
at present.” That is very like 
what some critics were telling 
the last University Commission 
five-and-twenty years since, and 
very like what other critics 
were telling the first University 
Commission five - and - twenty 
years before that. Greats, like 
‘Punch,’ are not so good as 


they used to be, and, what is 


more, they never were. They 
foster self-complacency and the 
habit of concealing ignorance. 
Writing essays, indeed, plays 
the very mischief with young 
men, though it is grudgingly 
admitted that “the mere faculty 
of putting things, apart from 
solid knowledge, would cer- 
tainly not go so far to-day 
as thirty years ago.” LEssay- 
writing, like Socrates, is a cor- 
rupter of youth. It teaches 
them to write plausibly on sub- 
jects about which they know 
little, and to teach them that 
is “not merely inexpedient but 
radically immoral.” And what, 
pray, is the great remedy for 
this distressing and alarming 
state of affairs? Mr Gardner 
prudently declines to formulate 
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a detailed programme of re- 
form, but he indicates plainly 
enough the nature of his pan- 
acea. He happens to hold the 
Lincoln and Merton chair of 
Classical Archeology, and by a 
remarkable coincidence his pre 
scription turns out to be (the 
reader will never guess what)— 
plenty of classical archeology ! 
The murder is out. A com- 
petent acquaintance with the 
political institutions and his- 
tory of Athens is, it would 
appear, of less moment than a 
knowledge of Hellenic pottery. 
“ The life-giving and ennobling 
ideas which are embodied in 
Greek civilisation are to be 
traced even in the most modest 
works of the Greek workman, 
the terra-cotta figure made to be 
broken at the grave, the lady’s 
mirror, the coin destined for 
the fish-market.” If we had 
ventured to try this sort of 
eloquence upon our college 
tutor in a Greats essay, we 
should have spent a most un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour. 
No; classical archeology is 
most excellent in its way, and 
as a matter of fact he who 
chooses may take it up for 
Greats as a special subject ; 
but Mr Gardner has yet to 
convince us that its study is 
a@ sovereign specific against 
rhetoric—at all events, against 
rhetoric of the University Ex- 
tension lecture type. 
Grumblings akin to Mr Gard- 
ner’s have found loud expres- 
sion in the course of the last 
few months in the columns of 
‘The Times.’ Correspondents 
have been permitted to de- 
nounce in large type the 
lethargy of the University, and 
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the Thunderer himself has 
deigned to scold and lecture 
that institution for hesitating 
to readjust its ideals and its 
scheme of education upon the 
model of a celebrated Encyclo- 
pedia. Many of the complaints 
so uttered were inspired by the 
barest utilitarian motives. Ox- 
ford, it is said, must move with 
the age, and instead of produc- 
ing scholars for whom the age 
has no demand, must produce 
superior plumbers and electrical 
engineers. Classical archeology 
must retire to Saturna, in com- 
pany with Plato and Aristotle, 
with Thucydides and Tacitus. 
The manufacture of aniline 
dyes, Mr Corbin informs us, 
has become practically a mono- 
poly of the Germans, because 
Oxford has not turned out a 
sufficiency of able and pushing 
chemists to retain the business 
in this country. According to 
our free- traders, it is true, if 
the supineness of the Univer- 
sity is really responsible for 
this result, it has conferred no 
small blessing upon the British 
community; for old England 
will never be thoroughly happy 
until all her industries have 
been driven across the seas. 
But, not to dwell upon an 
argument which is _ pressed 
upon us week by week with 
so much unction, our answer 
to the utilitarians would be 
simply this, that it is not the 
function of Oxford to produce 
consulting chemists. The case 
against the claims of those who 
favour a strictly “ bread-and- 
butter” curriculum with a cor- 
responding degree was never 
stated more felicitously than by 
Dean Mansel in a communica- 
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tion addressed to the first 
Oxford Commission :— 


“Tn an age of great competition of 
all trades and professions, few parents 
will send a son to spend three years 
at the University in the general en- 
largement of his mind, when he 
might be concentrating his faculties 
on his own business in the office, the 
counting-house, or the surgery. It 
gives his competitors too great a start 
in the race of life. Nor would this 
be in any way obviated by making 
University education more profes- 
sional. The University must under- 
take to supply all the technical de- 
tails of each special apprenticeship, 
or she will be unable to compete 
with any as a training-school for 
money-making. Such a teaching of 
technicalities is not desirable, and, 
what is more to the purpose, it is not 
practicable: the working part of 
every business will be best learned 
on the spot where it is exercised. 
Even as regards theoretical study, I 
believe that the minute cultivation of 
special branches of knowledge is as 
incompatible with the local grouping 
of all on the same spot as with the 
possession of universal information 
by a single mind. . . --If the whole 
tendency of the age is to regard 
education as a means of earning a 
living,—if, relatively to that purpose, 
practical experience is everything, 
and if centralisation of all branches 
of knowledge is not the best means 
of gaining practical experience in one 
only,—general University extension 
is in this respect a backward, not 
a forward, step; and the amiable 
enthusiasm which dwells fondly on 
the memory of 30,000 students in the 
days of Henry III. must rank with 
the medizval dilettanteism which 
sighs for the bygone days of hobby- 
horses and Abbots of Unreason.”— 
(Report of Oxford Commission, 1852; 
Evidence, p. 19.) 


We are far from saying that 
no University should minister 
to the handicrafts in the 
manner proposed, if it is at 
liberty to do so. Our conten- 
tion is, that the University and 
the Colleges of Oxford are by 
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no means too well off; that an 
ample amount has been already 
expended upon the teaching of 
natural science and the ill- 
advised attempt to found a 
medical school; and that to 
divert good money from the 
existing courses of study to the 
establishment of laboratories 
and the endowment of work- 
shops would be at the worst to 
betray a sacred trust, and at 
the best vivendi perdere causas 
without the excuse of doing so 
propter vitam. Beautiful new 
Universities have been founded 
in many English provincial 
towns, notably in Birmingham; 
and it is to them that we look 
to initiate those extremely in- 
teresting experiments in educa- 
tion which, in the belief of their 
advocates, are to maintain for 
England her supremacy in 
commerce, in learning, and in 
thought. 

Mr Gardner, despite his pas- 
sion for “ fact” and his admira- 
tion for the spirit of modern 
science, is entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the utilitarian or 
bread-and-butter point of view. 
But, being like most of us more 
apt at criticism than at con- 
struction, he is a little vague, 
as we have hinted, in his pro- 
posals for the new order which 
is to work such wonders. The 
truth is, that all the reformers 
are at sixes and sevens. What 
is meat and drink to one is 
poison to another; and what to 
the reformer of one era spells 
salvation, becomes anathema to 
the reformer of the next. If 
there is a solid and tangible 
advantage that has flowed from 
the labours of the Commission 
which reported in 1852, it is the 


disestablishment of the private 
tutor, and the bringing of the 
college tutorial system to an 
unprecedented and most credit- 
able pitch of efficiency. But Mr 
Gardner fears that that system 
has become “fatal to the inde- 
pendence and originative power 
of the pupil.” Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short—the pro- 
fessor, not the tutor. Again, 
if there was anything for 
which the mid-Victorian re- 
former was prepared to go to 
the stake, it was the efficacy of 
examinations, particularly as a 
means of ascertaining the fit- 
ness of a candidate for a fellow- 
ship. “It is hardly necessary 
to add,” say the Commissioners 
(Report, 1852, p. 169), “that 
an election to a fellowship 
should always be preceded by a 
bond fide examination.” Now- 
adays such a notion is repudi- 
ated with horror by the ad- 
vanced party, and the qualify- 
ing condition for a fellowship is 
held to be the accomplishment 
of some piece of original in- 
vestigation. Ever since Lord 
Selborne’s Commission, “ Re- 
search” has been the watch- 
word of the ardent reformers. 
But what the term means— 
what are to be the favoured 
objects of research, and how it 
is to be endowed—is still a 
matter of violent controversy. 
Our old friend is now presented 
to us in the new garb of “ post- 
graduate study.” The immin- 
ent advent to Oxford of certain 
beneficiaries under Mr Rhodes’s 
will is apparently considered a 
seasonable opportunity for put- 
ting forward its pretensions. 
Had Mr Rhodes’s true intention 
been to revolutionise the Oxford 
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system, it might well have been 
the bounden duty of the authori- 
ties to refuse his proffered 
bounty. Fortunately their 
strength of mind was put to 
no such test. Although, as 
Mr Gardner opines, he had 
no knowledge “of the great 
mental movements of our day ” 
(wherein his state was haply 
but the more gracious), he was 
not exactly a fool, and he 
generally knew what he was 
about. It can scarcely, we 
think, be disputed that his wish 
was, not that the University 
should adapt itself and its 
arrangements to the ideas of 
the students whom he sum- 
moned from the Colonies, from 
the United States of America, 
and from Germany, but rather 
that they should adapt them- 
selves to, and benefit by, the 
normal life of Oxford as he 
himself had known it. The 
advantages of the scheme might 
no doubt be mutual, but it was 
the benefit of the new-comers 
that he principally sought ; and 
that it should be so is the high- 
est compliment he could possibly 
have paid to his Alma Mater. 
Oxford is described by Mr 
Gardner, and has often been 
described by others, as a place 
where “the forces of conserv- 
atism and the power of inertia ” 
are exceptionally strong. This 
is a high compliment, and we 
rejoice to believe that in the 
main it is not undeserved. 
It would be well, however, if 
the Dons would glory in the 
charge, instead of becoming 
restive under it. Whatever 
is to be thought of their 
business capacity, it may be 
questioned if in any of the 
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learned professions there is a 
harder working and _ less 
adequately remunerated set 
of men than _ the college 
tutors. But they have in- 
herited a quasi-Liberal tradi- 
tion, which for the honour of 
the thing they feel bound to 
keep up, and hence they are 
terribly nervous of being 
thought to be the enemies of 
“progress.” The consequence 
is that, instead of leaving well 
alone, they are perpetually 
tinkering the examination 
system. Practical reforms in 
matters of detail, with which 
none can be so familiar as they 
are, must sometimes be highly 
desirable ; but that should not 
prevent the assumption of an 
unflinching conservative atti- 
tude when revolutionaries from 
within or from without are 
propounding their dangerous 
nostrums. We sometimes sigh 
for the creation in sober ear- 
nest of a “ Non-placet society,” 
pledged to resist all innovation 
to the uttermost. From all 
that we can hear, the party of 
common-sense is much better 
organised and therefore much 
more effective at the “other 
shop,” and we sincerely trust 
that it will inflict a signal de- 
feat upon the authors of the 
latest attempt to turn the 
University upside down. 

The mission of Oxford to- 
day, as it always has been, is 
to promote the great object 
of education; and that object 
was well said by Archdeacon 
Williams to be “to kindle the 
imagination, to chasten the 
judgment, to refine the taste, 
and to render the pupil anxious 
to distinguish himself in after- 
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life as an intelligent and ra- 
tional being.” But circum- 
stances alter cases, and there 
are obstacles and dangers 
ahead of the University which 
did not exist in the old days. 
The temptations to extrava- 
gant living; the absence of a 
widely diffused taste for the 
things of the mind; the low 
standard in matters intellect- 
ual which is said to prevail 
in the average British home,— 
these are an old story, and 
on each point, with the possible 
exception of the last, we believe 
the University to be in much 
better case than it was fifty 
years ago. The danger which 
seems specially to confront the 
University at the present time 
arises partly from the relaxa- 
tion of the rule of celibacy 
formerly imposed upon Fellows, 
but even more from the fact, 
already adverted to, that Ox- 


ford has become a great resi- 


dential centre for certain 
classes. The reactionaries who 
would fain have kept the rail- 
road away from the vicinity 
of the “dreaming spires” were 
perhaps not so far wrong after 
all; and the University suffers 
because the town is readily 
accessible. It is averred that 
any undergraduate who chooses 
to apply himself to that “line 
of business” may dine out 
every night of the week, and 
may go to dances on three 
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evenings out of six. This is 
probably an exaggeration; but 
even so, it points to a real 
mischief. To go freely into 
miscellaneous society forms, or 
ought to form, no part of the 
purpose with which a young 
man goes to Oxford; and it 
is needless to point out how 
the corporate life of a College 
must be impaired if its mem- 
bers are suffered habitually to 
partake of the too generous 
hospitality dispensed by the 
villas that cluster round the 
Parks. Nay, more; nothing 
could so powerfully conduce 
as the present conditions to 
the formation of those boy- 
and-girl attachments which in 
most cases fortunately come to 
nothing, but in the majority of 
the others result in singularly 
ill-assorted and therefore miser- 
able unions. This formidable 
evil, then, must be faced by 
the authorities with tact and 
firmness. We have confidence 
in them, we have confidence 
in the good sense of the under- 
graduates, and we have still 
greater confidence in that mys- 
terious yet potent influence, the 
genius loci. Oxford is reserved 
by a wholly beneficent fate to 
be the “home of lost causes,” 
and she will never prove false 
to her destiny. For lost causes 
are the only causes worth fight- 
ing for, if they happen to be 
causes at all. 
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HAVING it in my mind to 
write of pets other than dogs 
or human beings, I know not 
exactly where to begin. Not 
one of the five acts of life’s 
drama which I have runthrough 
—in years, that is, for soldier 
or justice I have never been— 
has failed to be cheered by the 
society of a pet of some sort, 
walking either on two or four 
legs as the case may be, or even 
crawling. For it is in my 
memory that, in addition to 
sundry starlings, jackdaws, 
magpies, and other less notable 
birds, when a small boy I dearly 
loved a snake which I had 
caught and tamed, as well as 
sundry newts and _ tadpoles 
which in that halcyon period 
that comes halfway betwixt 
infancy and school-life I cap- 
tured in a handy “pit” and 
kept in a large glass bowl. 
While I forget what became of 
the tadpoles, and can only trust 
that they duly eschewed their 
tails and developed into sensible 
frogs, I have a distinct recollec- 
tion that my newts not only dis- 
carded and, I fancy, swallowed 
their skins from time to time, 
which was the right and proper 
thing to do, but—and this was 
distinctly improper and immor- 
al—they occasionally played 
truant, escaping from confine- 
ment, and wandering about the 
house, to the great disconcert- 
ment of the female domestics, 
one and all of whom failed to 
recognise the charms of a really 
good-looking and wholly ami- 
able newt which happened to be 


taking an airing. It never 
appealed to my sense of justice 
thatanelderly housemaid should 
have been held justified in hav- 
ing a fit of hysterics, and 
threatening to give warning 
merely because she chanced to 
narrowly escape treading upon 
a wandering newt, or that I 
should be held responsible be- 
cause our fat cook most un- 
necessarily dropped a dish when 
a frog jumped out of my pocket 
as I was talking to her. 

Dire was my rage and bitter 
my grief when later on in life 
my snake was maliciously killed 
by a schoolfellow, and though I 
found temporary consolation in 
soundly punching the murderer's 
head, the sense of loss rankled 
in my heart for many a long 
day afterwards. It was a good 
snake, as tame and intelligent 
as Crusoe’s man Friday, accept- 
ing gratefully the bread and 
milk which I smuggled out of 
hall for its benefit, and yet in 
virtue of its snakehood and 
imaginary connection with 
Satan it failed to find popul- 
arity in ordinary society. 

But now—to take my 
creatures in a more regular 
order—I will commence with 
cats, though I write the word 
in fear and trembling. For 
there is ever present in my 
mind the certain knowledge 
that anything I may say in 
favour of a cat will be eminently 
distasteful, if not incredible, to 
one in high authority—I am 
not alluding to the Commander- 
in-Chief of H.M.’s forces, but to 
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the Editor of ‘Maga,’ for my 
present purpose a far more im- 
portant personage. 

Nor do I for a moment affect 
to believe that the cat—qua 
cat—is a popular character. It 
is indeed a matter of history 
that “puss” as a general prin- 
ciple is as much an enemy to 
the ordinary boy as “dog” is a 
friend. For, though a sister’s 
eat or the family cat or now 
and again a boy’s own cat may 
be a privileged animal, the un- 
known outside cat is promptly 
greeted with a stone or other 
handy missile, where the un- 
knownoutsidedog is approached 
with blandishments. As there 
is no effect without some pro- 
ducing cause, so there is no 
doubt that puss has many habits 
that do not commend her to 
the mind masculine. Her very 


gait, stealthy and aggressively 
meek, excites a feeling of re- 


pulsion, and she is at once as 
ubiquitous as a telegraph-boy 
and as inquisitive as a district 
visitor. That she should be 
abhorred of gamekeepers is 
only natural, for a cat which 
has once tasted the joys of 
poaching is of all criminals the 
most adventurous and incor- 
rigible. Per contra she is en- 
titled to rank as the tutelary 
goddess of maid-servants, who 
manage to pile upon her back 
a good many of their own sins, 
whether of omission or com- 
mission; but I am afraid that 
an occasional hard knock from 
the housemaid’s broom is about 
the sole reward puss gets for 
many unconscious services. 
And yet, though I feel that 
it is rank heresy to say so, the 
cat in the way of companion- 
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ship possesses sundry points of 
superiority over the dog, hav- 
ing a greater sense of clean- 
liness and _ refinement, less 
ostentatious vulgarity, and 
being less noisy and more 
tactful. Where both animals 
are habitually dishonest, there 
is this point in favour of leav- 
ing the cat rather than the 
dog in a room with a plate of 
bread-and-butter, that whereas 
the food, in either case, would 
disappear or be rendered un- 
eatable, the dog would not be 
perfectly happy unless he had 
broken the plate into the bar- 
gain. Though the cat com- 
monly poses as a timid, and 
the dog as a_lion-hearted 
animal, there is probably little 
to choose between the pair in 
the matter of animal courage ; 
and if cat meets dog in hand- 
to-hand encounter, for her 
weight the former, to whom 
nature has assigned a double 
portion of offensive armour, is 
the stronger fighter. 

“He'll kill a cat any day of 
the week,” says the sporting 
butcher of his bull-terrier. 
But were it possible to put 
the latter evil-looking creature 
in a thirty-foot ring with a 
feline of his own size and 
weight, the boot would be on 
the other leg altogether. And 
in a natural battlefield it is 
perfectly certain that an army 
of cats, as possessing greater 
mobility and power of resource, 
would outlast and defeat, by 
the process of exhaustion, an 
army of dogs. Even mankind, 
when in foreign parts he en- 
counters one of the cat genus 
as large as a Newfoundland 
dog, prefers, if unarmed, to 
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pass by on the other side, in 
the hope that the animal will 
ignore his presence. 

But, it may be urged, the 
cat is a one-sided selfish beast, 
and will only fight for her own 
hand, whereas the faithful dog 
will act as guard as well as 
companion to his master, and 
fight to the death on his behalf. 
Probably herein lies the gist of 
the whole matter, and probably 
again Mr Rudyard Kipling has 
lately given us the real key to 
the cat’s comparative unpopu- 
larity. Even though nomin- 
ally domesticated, the cat to 
this day is essentially an 
animal “that walks alone,” 
and commonly declines to 


enter into a hard -and - fast 
partnership with homo because 
it is unwilling to follow the 
example of the dog, and put 
up with the whims and extra- 
vagances of one who, in virtue 


of his claim to be called the 
lord of the creation, insists 
upon the right to “boss the 
whole show.” Board and lodg- 
ing, man’s ordinary contribu- 
tion to the partnership assets, 
are from puss’s point of view 
very minor considerations. 
That is a very poor- spirited 
or very much-pampered cat 
who cannot support herself, 
and a sheltering roof is the 
last thing that she requires by 
way of habitation. 

In one way, be it said, man- 
kind pays an involuntary trib- 
ute to the independent nature 
of the cat. For where it is 
taken for granted that a dog, 
if it misbehaves, will accept 
with submission a formal chas- 
tisement, the cat, under similar 
circumstances, comes off com- 
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paratively scot-free, for the 
simple reason that the inflic. 
tion of formal chastisement jis 
fraught with considerable dan- 
ger to the would-be operator. 
It was in my petticoat days 
that I saw an attempt at form. 
ally chastising a cat result in 
a miscarriage of justice. 
“What are you going to do 


with pussy?” I inquired, when 


I met our gardener carrying by 
the scruff of the neck a large 
black cat who belonged to the 
establishment. 

“Shove her in coop along 
wi’ an old hen for five minutes, 
acos she’ve been ating of her 
chickens.” 

“But won’t she eat the old 
hen too?” I inquired in all in- 
nocence. 

‘Not she,” was the confident 
reply. ‘You'll see as she'll 
dust her jacket for her.” 

Like the Pythia of old, the 
gardener had unwittingly given 
a reply which fitted either is- 
sue of a short but eventful 
contest. 

The lid of the coop was lifted, 
and the cat, unceremoniously 
thrust in, promptly scored 
“first blood” off the gardener’s 
hand, into which she managed 
to drive her claws well home as 
he released her. 

“D—n the cat!” ejaculated 
the man, and a moment later 
the hen must have felt inclined 
to echo the remark. For the 
cat, immediately assuming the 
offensive, saluted the proposed 
executioner with two vicious 
blows on either side of the 
head, and then, in an instant 
squeezing herself between two 
apparently impossible bars, was 
safely ensconced in the branches 
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of a handy tree, where she at 
once set to work to perform an 
elaborate toilet, by way of em- 
phasing her contempt for her 
two thick-witted and clumsy 
antagonists. 

Enough, then, of cats in 
general. Of particuler cats, 
who have come within my per- 
sonal ken, one stands out as 
a remarkable contradiction of 
the common theory that a 
locality, rather than an indi- 
vidual, is the object of a cat’s 
regard. For the amusement 
of a sadly crippled child, many 
years ago, a kitten, a common- 
place little thing with no pre- 
tensions to high-breeding or 
good looks, was procured. The 
animal at once fell in with the 
requirements of the situation, 
and in a few days so attached 
herself to her mistress that the 
two were practically insepar- 
able. Now and again the child, 
who was a great sufferer, in a 
fit of childish temper, occa- 
sioned by frequently recurring 
pain, would strike at her play- 
fellow with a whip or any 
handy weapon. But the dumb 
animal, as though entirely ap- 
preciating the fact that her 
dearly loved mistress could not 
have the heart consciously to 
hurt her pet, would immedi- 
ately jump on to her lap to 
find shelter, and the short-lived 
and wholly one-sided quarrel 
would terminate with mutual 
caresses. For three years the 
friendship continued, and dur- 
ing that period the cat was the 
most frolicsome, light-hearted, 
and the most loud-purring of 
her species. At the end of that 
time the child died after a 
short illness, and, from the day 
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of her death, the cat, who had 
never during the illness lost 
an opportunity of stealing to 
her mistress’s bedside, was abso- 
lutely broken-hearted. Though 
she lived to a great age, and 
passively acquiesced in two 
changes of residence, it is a 
fact that she never really 
purred again, and to all in- 
tents and purposes lived the 
life of a misanthrope, rather 
resenting than courting kindly 
advances made to her by any 
member of the household. 

One of her kittens, who filled 
the post of second cat to the 
establishment, attached herself 
almost as warmly to the master 
of the house, and never seemed 
entirely happy if she was not 
either watching him as he sat 
at work in his study or trotting 
after him as he smoked his cigar 
in the garden. To such an ex- 
tent did her affection and con- 
fidence in his good-nature carry 
her that puss invariably selected 
a cupboard in his room, where 
newspapers were commonly 
stored, as the scene of her nurs- 
ing operations, and maugre the 
combined efforts of all the ser- 
vants in the place, produced 
kittens there with unfailing 
regularity. On the whole, I 
am inclined to think that she 
chose a more _ comfortable 
and less generally inconvenient 
cradle than did the late lam- 
ented Poo, long cat regnant 
of my own establishment, who, 
with a pertinacity which de- 
served to command respect 
rather than universal reproba- 
tion, insisted on depositing a 
succession of singularly ill- 
favoured families in an almost 
inaccessible spout. 
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Inheriting some of my father’s 
fondness for unobtrusive com- 
panionship in working hours, 
in later years I gladly accept- 
ed the offer of a handsomely 
marked tabby kitten, which, 
equally to the surprise of my- 
self and the donor, eventually 
developed into a very long- 
haired and bushy-tailed cat. It 
rejoiced in the name of Chedor- 
laomer, being so called for the 
better edification of a dear old 
housekeeper, whose pronuncia- 
tion of lengthy words was quite 
quaint enough to repay cultiva- 
tion. 

“T hope you will always call 
Chedorlaomer by his proper 
name, Mrs Page,” I remarked. 
“T want him to learn to answer 
to it.” 

The old lady promised faith- 
fully to comply with my wishes ; 
but when I wanted my cat to 
keep me company in my room, 
and asked her to call it, I used 
to leave my door open and 
listen. 

‘“Kitalarmer! Kit, kit, kit, 
Kitalarmer! Poor little kit, 
then, Kit, Kit, Kit!” 

During two years’ residence 
in a country town, Chedorla- 
omer was a really beautiful 
animal to behold, always sleek, 
well fed, and taking a proper 
pride in his personal appearance, 
in addition to being gifted with 
rare dignity of movement. But 
later on, when he was trans- 
ported to country pastures, 
alas! his moral character and 
smart appearance sadly de- 
teriorated. For whereas in old 
days living a blameless life, he 
had been well content to sit 
and watch me working in my 
room till bedtime came round, 
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in his new home he shortly de- 
veloped a habit of mysteriously 
disappearing at nightfall, only 
to present himself at the break- 
fast-table in the morning 
hungry, tired, draggled, and 
generally disreputable. Of him, 
as of Hector in the vision of 
Aineas, it might well be said— 


** Quantum mutatus ab illo.” 


If not his beard, at any rate his 
tail was matted and unkempt, 
and too often his locks were 
blood - stained — things that 
seemed to tell a tale 


*‘ of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes,” 


Nor were other signs want- 
ing to show that Chedorlaomer, 
led astray from the paths of 
virtue by the seductions of 
country life, had become a 
habitual vagabond and poacher. 
Where, however, in other re- 
spects, the animal’s whole na- 
ture seemed to have changed, 
I found that I still retained a 
strong hold on his affection; 
so that I was genuinely sorry, 
on returning home after a 
short absence, to find that he 
had been missing for several 
days. Probably he was trapped 
or shot by a keeper. For if a 
keeper has his wits about him, 
that incorrigible criminal, a 
poaching cat, is seldom long- 
lived. Chedorlaomer was the 
last cat which I owned myself, 
for I never cared to replace 
him; but as years rolled by 
with silent step, I was in 
course of time called upon to 
feign an interest in a rapidly 
shifting succession of nur- 
sery kittens, either begged, 
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bought, or stolen for my 
small daughter’s benefit. Mis- 
fortunes seemed to dog the 
footsteps of these creatures, 
who disappeared almost as 
suddenly as they came; and, 
as the post of nursery-kitten 
was never long vacant, I am 
inclined to fancy that the sup- 
ply of this commodity in our 
part of the world must out- 
run the demand. The solitary 
kitten that survived to blossom 
into cathood was Poo, of ever- 
green memory, of whom it may 
be said that force of character, 
grimness of purpose, and a dis- 
tinct vein of originality com- 
manded an amount of respect- 
ful, and in some cases servile, 
admiration to which her per- 
sonal appearance in no way 
entitled her. She had origin- 
ally been selected by my rather 
unconventional daughter out of 
a bunch of some half - dozen 
kittens proffered for her ac- 
ceptance, on the ground that 
the creature’s want of personal 
attractions would stand in the 
way of her chances of life. And 
in Poo’s case the promise of 
youth was abundantly fulfilled 
in maturer years, when the 
ugly kitten had developed into 
a singularly ill-favoured cat. 
Yet to Poo’s credit be it said 
that she so far appreciated 
the kindness of the thought, 
which had possibly prolonged 
her life, that even under the 
most trying circumstances she, 
who was habitually at logger- 
heads with the world at large, 
submitted to be pulled about 
or carried like a shawl by the 
child, though she would have 
scratched like a fiend and 
sworn like a trooper if any- 
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body else had attempted to 
take the same liberties with 
her. While I could not help 
admiring the creature’s inde- 
pendent spirit, and generally 
managed myself to be more 
or less on speaking terms 
with her, so uncertain were 
her moods that I never ex- 
actly knew whether she was 
of a mind to scratch or to purr. 
But there were times, again, 
when I positively loathed her, 
and could have wished her at 
Jericho, or at the bottom of 
the sea. For being, as I have 
said, a cat of character, she 
not only “bossed” the other 
animals of the establishment, 
but having gathered round 
her a clientéle of cats from 
other houses, she used to en- 
tertain them at a series of 
smoking concerts given about 
once a fortnight in a small 
yard which forms a sort of 
amphitheatre exactly under my 
bedroom windows. These en- 
tertainments generally com- 
menced at midnight, and as 
the favourite soprano made a 
hideous hash of the high 
notes, and Poo, herself a bass, 
invariably sang out of tune, 
the results were less pleasing 
to myself than to the per- 
formers; and when, after em- 
ploying much bad language 
and every available missile 
weapon, I had induced the 
mob to “move on,” they 
merely adjourned to another 
convenient locality just out of 
range. 

Though intolerant of dogs, 
Poo, in contradistinction to 
any other cat that I ever saw 
or heard of, had borrowed one 
leaf from their book. For 
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while other cats, if not inclined 
to be sociable, will run away 
at the approach of a strange 
man or woman, Poo stood her 
ground and evinced her dislike 
by growling; and I always felt 
in my own mind that when 
she elected to sleep in the 
house we were safe from the 
assaults of the midnight burg- 
lar. To be savagely growled 
at by an animal whose colour 
made her in a dim light prac- 
tically invisible, is calculated 
to upset the nerves either of 
burglar or of honest man. 
Death by misadventure in 
the ordinary execution of her 
duty was destined to be our 
Poo’s fate. For, having been 
missing for two days, she was 
at last discovered by her mis- 
tress with her head crushed 
between two blocks of wood 
in a stack haunted by rats 
and mice. Though she had 


been the mother of many 


kittens, all reared in the 
water-spout, it cannot be def- 
initely said that any of her 
stock remain to perpetuate her 
memory in the house, though 
up to a year ago one Tabby 
Tom, who had inherited a 
double portion of his mother’s 
independent spirit, was in the 
habit of quartering himself on 
our hospitality for a few days 
in the course of each year. 
He was always a welcome 
guest, and inducements to re- 
main, in the form of milk and 
bones, were freely offered to 
him; but he evidently pre- 
ferred to live a roving life, 
and declined to accept a 
permanent position in the 
establishment. 

The death of a four-footed 


. 
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friend must always leave a 
scar on the heart of any one 
who really cares for animals, 
whether it comes of accident, 
of merciful deliverance from 
hopeless illness, or in the or- 
dinary course of nature. Many 
a day has, alas! to be marked 
with black chalk, with the 
blackest chalk of all, so far as 
the death of an animal is 
concerned,—a day on which 
was perpetrated a most “foul 
and unnatural” murder. Many 
a long year back a working 
man brought me a tiny leveret, 
rather an appropriate gift for 
my then locality, inasmuch as 
a window in the parish church 
perpetuates the memory of 
Cowper and his hares, I 
nursed the little thing through 
its infancy, and found in it 
the tamest, most affectionate, 
and most docile of pets. And 
then, in an evil day, being 
myself rather a bird of passage, 
I hardened my heart to give 
it away to the small son of a 
dear friend, in whose care I 
believed that it would find 
a happy and permanent home. 
It went to my heart a little 
that, calling one day to inquire 
after the hare’s wellbeing, I 
found that although I had 
trained it into being a perfectly 
mannered house-pet, it now 
roamed at large in a huge 
granary. But I was assured 
that the child came in daily 
to play with it, and there 
was no manner of doubt that 
the animal was fat and well- 
liking; so on the whole I 
felt that it was better off 
where it was than in my own 
rather narrow quarters. Some 
three or four months later, I 
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made an opportunity to call 
again. 
“Well, how’s the hare?” I 
inquired of the groom, who 
had shown me to the granary 
before. 

“ Best hare as ever was, sir,” 
was the reply. “Us had him 
for our dinner on Christmas 
Day.” 

The child had tired of his 
playfellow, and it had been 
consigned to the tender mer- 
cies of the groom, whom may 
Heaven forgive, though I doubt 
his claim to go there. 

A similar act of almost 
equally brutal gormandism dis- 
graced an otherwise estimable 
gardener; but I will admit 
that inasmuch as gardening 
was his vocation, there was in 
his case a shadow of excuse. 
For two or three weeks I had 
been watching with some in- 
terest the growth of a family 
of young missel-thrushes. The 
mother, careless in the first 
instance of the safety of her 
young ones,—for she had built 
her nest in a low and very un- 
guarded position,—seemed to 
take it as a matter of course 
that I should be at the trouble 
of feeding the hungry little 
creatures rather than that she 
should perform this obvious 
duty. Nothing loth, I con- 
scientiously filled the office of 
feeding-nurse; but was not a 
little surprised that the gar- 
dener, whom I knew to be, 
where animals were concerned, 
an austere man, now and again 
would take the trouble to save 
a few worms while he was dig- 
ging, for the express purpose 
of supplementing my efforts. 

As there were two or three 
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stray cats about the place, I 
was rather anxious for the day 
to arrive when my nurslings 
should be able to fend for them- 
selves and vacate their danger- 
ous premises. 

“ Hurrah!” I exclaimed one 
morning on finding the nest 
empty. “Do you know,” I 
shouted to the gardener, “that 
our thrushes have flown?” 

“They ain’t flied far,” he re- 
plied stolidly. 

“ How do you know? 
you seen them about?” 

‘Yees, and tasted on ’em, 
too. I had ’em in a doompling 
for my supper last night. Fat 
as butter they was!” and the 
beast of a fellow licked his lips 
at the mere recollection of that 
most unholy banquet. 

And now, at last, I seem to 
have drifted to the country of 
those feathered friends from 
whose society I have at all 
times, and more especially in 
later years, derived so much 
pleasure and amusement. 

From early childhood I took 
a deep interest in watching the 
manners and customs of the 
barndoor fowl, knowing the 
fighting powers of each cockerel, 
and the laying capacity of every 
individual hen in my father’s 
omnium gatherum poultry-yard. 
Indeed I may fairly claim that 
I saved the life of many a staid 
matron and venerable dame 
whom a purblind gardener, 
with neither love nor reverence 
for dumb animals, was on the 
point of sacrificing, under the 
impression that the lady was 
her own great-grandson. For 
in those far-off days high art 
in the way of poultry-breeding 
was at a discount, and our hens 
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were commonly allowed to com- 
plete their natural term of 
existence, provided always that 
they were not killed off on the 
score of mistaken identity. 
When, in due course, I went to 
school, the gardener, I fancy, 
was left to work his own wicked 
will, until the inability of the 
cockerels to lay eggs, and the 
abnormal toughness of the 
grandmothers when called upon 
to play the part of roast- 
chicken at the dinner - table, 
effectually damped the family 
ardour for poultry-keeping. 
Needless to say, I set up a 
poultry-yard on my own ac- 
count at the very first oppor- 
tunity, and I may confidently 
assert that for many years I 
knew, and knew intimately, 
every bird therein, and was 
pretty well able to tell at a 
glance what particular hen had 
laid each egg in the basket for 
the day. Latterly, indeed, I 
have not found time to give my 
hens so much individual atten- 
tion, though I seldom pass a 
day of my life here without 
going to have a look at them, 
and to pass the time of day to 
Noll, the bantam cock. Of the 
many fowls whose friendship I 
have enjoyed here, the Speckled 
Spinster, a cross between saddle- 
back game and white Leghorn, 
Quackenboss, a huge Pekin 
drake, and Noll, a game-ban- 
tam, single themselves out for 
special mention. Of these the 
two former have long since 
gone the way of all flesh, but 
Noll, now in his eighth year, 
is as gay and as perky as ever. 
The Speckled Spinster, then, 
was a tart, unprepossessing, 
and unamiable lady, who evi- 
dently lived with the settled 
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conviction that a hen was sent 
into the world to lay eggs only, 
and not to fool around with 
the cock, or to waste valuable 
weeks in hatching or rearing 
chickens. The latter depart- 
ment she felt might with all 
safety be left to slow-moving 
and slow-minded Asiatics, but 
in an active and busy mind 
like hers a sedentary occupa- 
tion found no response. Had 
my speckled friend been a 
woman rather than a hen, she 
might have sat for the portrait 
of Miggs or of Fanny Squeers— 
not the Miggs who sighed for 
the embraces of Simon Tapper- 
tit, but the Miggs who assisted 
in reducing the jovial old lock- 
smith to a state of proper sub- 
jection, or the Miggs who, after 
a period of “ pinching and slap- 
ping and tweaking the hair and 
noses of the youth of Golden 
Lion Court,” eventually found 
her proper vocation as female 
Turnkey for the County Bride- 
well ;—not the Fanny Squeers 
who would fain have breathed 
soft nothings into the ears of 
her father’s usher, but the 
Fanny who, after launching a 
shower of ink-pots at that 
gentleman’s head, fairly fell 
upon him and beat him to her 
heart’s content, or the Fanny 
who engaged in sharp-tongued 
altercation with “base, degrad- 
ing Tilda.” 

My hen, however, differed 
from Dickens’s ladies in the 
very material point that her 
contempt for the male sex 
might be said to have existed 
usque ab ovo, and was in no 
way an offshoot of “rejected 
addresses.” In her case the 
addresses came entirely from 
the other would-be partners to 
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a contract, and she flouted them 
one and all, though in different 
fashions. In vain did the portly 
Dorking, who professed to rule 
the yard, hold out inducements 
to her to join his court to the 
sacrifice of her own independ- 
ence, while the giddy-pated 
cockerel, who tried to estab- 
lish a flirtation in some odd 
corner of the yard, was uncere- 
moniously assailed with beak 
and claw, and rapidly con- 
vinced that his company was 
not desirable. Having at an 
early stage of her existence 
won and ever afterwards re- 
tained the Ladies’ Champion- 
ship of the yard, the Speckled 
Spinster made it her business 
to interrogate and put into her 
proper place any newly im- 
ported bird of her own sex, 
doing the thing in a style of 
easy impertinence which Tom 
Burke’s fighting friend Maitre 
Frangois could hardly have sur- 
passed. I can see her now, ad- 
vancing to interview the latest 
arrival, with sprightly gait, 
head a little on one side, wings 
slightly drooping, and all her 
faculties keenly alert to fore- 
stall any sudden attack. And 
it was so easy to gather from 
her demeanour an idea of the 
brief conversation. 

“Good morning to you, 
madam. And so they tell me 
that you call yourself a Dork- 
ing! Well, for my own part, 
just from looking at you, I 
should have said you had a 
touch of Cochin about you ; but 
if you say that you really are 
a@ Dorking, I suppose we must 
believe you,—not, indeed, that 
we think much of Dorkings, or 
Cochins either, in this part of 
the world. So you needn’t 
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give yourself airs here. Oh! 
I beg your pardon—what was 
your ladyship pleased to re- 
mark? Impertinent, did you 
say? Oh, indeed! Take that, 
and that!” 

If the accompanying pecks 
were accepted with due humil- 
ity, well and good, the incident 
terminated; if, on the other 
hand, they were returned, so 
much the better. For in a 
couple of rounds the Speckled 
Spinster, who was always in 
the pink of condition, and had 
mastered the art of feinting, 
ducking, countering, and hook- 
ing as well as any Brummagem 
light - weight, would convince 
her antagonist that timely sub- 
mission to the Queen Paramount 
of the yard was an indispens- 
able condition of a peaceable 
existence. 

“Had enough? 
then! off you go! But no 
more airs, please.” And then, 
after administering two r three 
pecks to stray members of the 
audience, just by way of keeping 
her hand in, the victress would 
saunter off to lay her morning 
egg. My Speckled Spinster 
lived to a good old age, retain- 
ing to the last that position in 
the yard which no hen since 
her demise has adequately 
filled. 

Almost exactly coeval with 
this lady was Quackenboss, the 
great Pekin drake, who held 
indisputable dominion among 
the male denizens of the yard. 
He was in a manner born to 
the royal purple, being, like 
Mecenas and King Giglio, 
“atavis editus regibus,” and 
at an early age he assumed 
that sovereignty to which his 
breeding, good looks, and phy- 
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sical powers undoubtedly en- 
titled him. Wise as King 
Solomon was King Quacken- 
boss, and, if one may judge 
from the pictures of the Hebrew 
king, vastly better looking. 
Like King Solomon, too, alas! 
our duck monarch had a hank- 
ering after strange wives; and 
promptly attacking any stray 
drake introduced into the yard, 
like a true Oriental he insisted, 
as an indispensable condition 
of peace, that the intruder’s 
wives should be added to his 
own entourage. While at other 
times he posed as a beneficent 
despot, it was painful to remark 
that when the time for the 
morning or the evening meal 
came round, Quackenboss freely 
asserted his royal prerogative 
of helping himself with a liberal 
bill, and—for hunger is apt 
to foster a lack of reverence 


for constituted authority—he 
generally managed to swallow 
almost as many feathers plucked 


from the bodies of obtrusive 
courtiers as he did grains of 
corn. Still more painful was 
it to note that if, by chance or 
of malice prepense, the morn- 
ing supply of barley-meal was 
served up boiling hot, and the 
King had inadvertently filled 
his ample bill with the scalding 
mess, he promptly violated a 
primary law of etiquette, not 
indeed by returning the food to 
the plate, but by distributing 
the contents of his bill broad- 
cast on the heads and shoulders 
of the royal bodyguard. Yet 
wise indeed was Quackenboss, 
and apart from the blemishes 
I have touched upon, a sound 
and judicious ruler, seldom in- 
terfering with the liberty of the 
subject, except when he felt it 
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necessary to intervene in 9 
quarrel. For more than once 
I saw him waddle up to two 
cockerels, whose noisy fighting 
disturbed him, and thrusting 
his huge carcass between the 
combatants, hustle off one or 
the other to a far corner of the 
yard. It was, however, curious 
to remark that after one or 
two slight passages of arms he 
elected to give a wide berth to 
the Speckled Spinster, not, it 
was evident, because he was 
really afraid of her or recog- 
nised her authority, but rather 
because he felt that it detracted 
from his dignity to be seen 
waddling round the yard in 
pursuit of a creature which 
could go two paces to his one, 
or take shelter on an inacces- 
sible perch. For the Spinster 
was, like De Wet, an adapt in 
the art of guerilla warfare, and 
requiting a dig from the great 
man’s bill with a peck delivered 
con amore, would then seek 
safety in flight, and laugh to 
scorn his clumsy attempts to 
corner her. 

As I commonly fed my fowls 
myself in those days, Quacken- 
boss was kind enough to affect 
to be extremely fond of me, 
permitting me to scratch his 
royal head, or even to pick him 
up and play with him. More 
than once when he thought 
that I had forgotten the feeding- 
hour, he waddled into the house 
with his harem in search of me. 
But our acquaintance rather 
cooled off when having, for the 
second time over, found him on 
a very muddy day sitting with 
five wives, his own two and 
three which he had forcibly 
annexed, in front of my dining- 
room fire, I warned the lot off 
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the premises with a carriage- 
whip. 

My dear old Noll, the bantam 
cock, is with us to this day, as 
good a little fellow as he was 
more than seven years ago 
when we first swore friendship. 
If I go into the yard, he is 
never happy till I have spoken 
to him; and if when I carry 
the poultry-basket I forget to 
put a little food in a particular 
corner for himself and his two 
wives, he never fails to remind 
me of the omission. He is a 
thorough - paced, as well as a 
thorough-bred, little gentleman, 
from the tip of his beak to the 
end of his tail, never thinking 
of eating himself till his ladies 
are served, and—wholly con- 
trary to the custom of barn- 
door cocks—calling them up to 
receive anything particularly 
nice rather than doubtful or 
nasty which he either finds or 
has given to him. Of late I 
have observed, not without 
jealousy, that he has taken up 
with my boot-boy, a young 
gentleman who takes his meals 
in an outhouse, not because, 
like Mr Muzzle’s understrapper, 
he is of the “grampus” order, 
but for reasons best known to 
the mistress of the establish- 
ment. By way of beguiling 
the solitude of his repasts, the 
boy has evidently invited Noll 
to bear him company, and the 
little chap walks boldly into 
the eating-room, while the two 
little brown ladies stand ex- 
pectant by the door, knowing 
that they will not be forgotten 
if their lord and master is 
presented with any special 
tit-bit. If now and again 
Noll recalls to me the image 
of Sir Geoffrey Hudson as 
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presented in ‘Peveril of the 
Peak,’ I have no hesitation 
in saying that of the pair 
the little bird is a far more 
entertaining and tactful com- 
panion than the unhappy little 
knight. Moreover, while the 
term multum in parvo might 
be applicable to either, the 
human dwarf was a freak of 
nature, but the bantam is of 
his kind perfect. 

Yet, apart from the matter of 
size, in some respects the resem- 
blance is ludicrously striking,— 
both have practically outlived 
their generation ; in both cases 
the size of the heart is out of 
all proportion to that of the 
body ; to both is vouchsafed the 
same overweening sense of indi- 
vidual importance, the same 
absolute innocence of their per- 
sonal comicality ; either pigmy 
is ready at a moment's notice 
to match himself with the 
giants of the land. It is for- 
tunate, indeed, that Noll’s 
weekly performances in the 
way of single combet do not 
have the same tragic result as 
that which occurred in the one 
duel credited to Sir Geoffrey. 
Probably the malevolence is 
wanting, for I firmly believe 
that Noll has Irish blood in his 
veins, and challenges the big 
cock of the yard to fight out of 
pure devilry, and that the 
bigger bird, like Sir Geoffrey’s 
antagonist, is not inclined to 
take the matter too seriously. 
Time after time I have laughed 
till my sides have fairly ached 
as I have watched the en- 
counter. The challenge evid- 
ently emanates from the smaller 
party, while the other so far 
falls in with the spirit or humour 
of the thing as to consent to 
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go through the necessary pre- 
liminaries. 

Ex uno disce omnes. The 
combatants “take ground for 
their career,” and then follows 
the ordinary stealthy advance, 
during which each bird affects 
to be picking up imaginary 
straws, though he keeps a keen 
eye upon his adversary, and is 
ready and prepared to take 
instant advantage of any false 
movement. Then comes the 
final rush, and the pair are 
face to face, with lowered 
heads, and the neck - feathers 
standing out like a sixteenth- 
century lady’s ruff. A pause 
and a little feinting, followed 
by a simultaneous leap. Of 
course the great Wyandotte 
has jumped too high. By 
rights he should have gone on 
his knees rather than have 
jumped, if he really wished to 


encounter his pigmy opponent. 
For while he is in mid-air the 


bantam has nimbly slipped 
under his legs, and viciously 
spars at his hind-quarters on 
the instant that he regains 
terra firma. And by the time 
that the Wyandotte, not a 
little taken aback by this de- 
parture from the recognised 
rules of the game, and as com- 
pared with his foe rather like a 
crocodile in the art of wheeling, 
has fairly got himself round to 
face the bantam, the latter has 
flown on to the top of the 
palings, and is announcing to 
the world at large that the 
first round of the great fight 
has resulted in his favour. The 
big bird, rather dull of com- 
prehension, but awake to the 
fact that with his cumbrous 
body he might as well attempt 
to fly over the moon as to the 
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top of the paling, can only 
stand and stare helplessly at 
his late antagonist. 

““No use waiting here all 
day,” he mutters to himself at 
last, “I may as well get back 
to work.” But he is only half- 
way back to his favourite 
scratching corner when there 
is the sound of flapping wings, 
and, lo and behold! here is 
the bantam again, fresh and 
perky as ever, and making 
manifest preparations for the 
renewal of the encounter. And 
so the game goes on for perhaps 
half a dozen rounds with no 
damage to either party, except 
perhaps that the big cock has 
shed a loose feather of his tail, 
and the bantam—for he is an 
elderly gentleman now—is feel- 
ing rather out of breath. 

“Well, I'll let you off the 
rest this time!” he announces 
from the top of the paling, and 
with that he flies down on the 
other side, and trots off to tell 
his two wives that he has fairly 
“knocked the stuffing” out of 
old friend Cocky-Olly. 

Now and again, if the spirit 
moves him, he will for a few 
hours at a time desert his 
own wives, and take under 
his patronage two or three of 
the Wyandotte hens, whom 
he squires round the yard 
and waits upon with assiduous 
courtesy. The spectacle is 
rather suggestive of a tall- 
hatted preparatory schoolboy 
with two portly aunts in tow, 
though Noll is of course in 
reality the patriarch of the 
party. Though he is poaching 
on the big cock’s preserves, the 
latter placid individual takes 
it in good part, and never 
attempts to retaliate in kind, 
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—an act of forbearance which 
suggests the idea that he imag- 
ines the little bantam hens to 
be still in the nursery. 

Shall I be detracting from 
my little hero’s renown if I 
confess that in the only bond 

encounter which to my 
knowledge he ever had with 
one of his own tribe he would 
have tasted the bitterness of 
defeat if I had not promptly 
intervened? Youth, so the 
saying goes, will be served, 
and as in the human walks of 
life paterfamilias, at the age, 
shall I say, of sixty, can hardly 
expect to hold his own at fisti- 
cuffs with his son in the prime 
of youth, so, too, my little 
friend had met an Achilles 
who was too young and too 
vigorous for him. Moreover, 
the assailant, an impudent 
yearling cockerel, was guilty 
of an act of supreme filial 
ingratitude, and in his case 
no plea could be advanced of 
being urged to desperate meas- 
ures by habitual ill-treatment. 
For Noll, contrary to the cus- 
tom of the ordinary barndoor 
cock, has ever taken a deep 
interest in the hatching, rear- 
ing, and education of his 
chickens, watching over, feed- 
ing, and even gathering under 
his wings the young brood, 
with a tenderness and devo- 
tion that no mother could 
surpass. All the more cause 
to be disgusted then had I, 
when I came round a corner 
one day, to find father and 
son engaged in a deadly com- 
bat, which, in view of their 
disparity of age, could event- 
ually have but one result. It 
would have gone to my very 
heart to see my dear old friend 
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mauled about, or to picture 
him, with his fine feelings 
wounded to the quick by de- 
feat, wandering about the yard, 
a hunted fugitive where he had 
been king. And so, though I 
did not partake of the delicacy 
myself, they told me that the 
young ruffler, victim of his own 
ingratitude, was quite at his 
best “dressed like a woodcock 
and served up on toast.” 

A few words, in conclusion, 
about Poll the parrot, a friend 
of ten years’ standing, N. or 
M., as the case may be, for I 
am ignorant alike of his or 
her age and sex. If, on the 
one hend, the bird has never 
laid an egg, per contra a pre- 
dilection in favour of mankind 
rather than of womankind en- 
courages the belief that Poll 
is of the female gender, and 
may be spoken of as “she.” 
Her age is a matter of little 
consequence, and, moreover, we 
must concede to her the privi- 
leges of her supposed sex, and 
not be too curious about this 
matter. ‘“ Bashful fifteen” is 
near enough to the mark, for 
I fancy that she was only 
a child when she fairly won 
my heart at Eastbourne, ten 
years ago, by literally insisting 
that I should stop and talk 
to her. Standing under a sort 
of shelter where I had taken 
refuge from a sudden shower 
of rain, I had hardly noticed 
that a van laden with parrots 
and other foreign birds had 
drawn up there for the same 
purpose, when I was startled 
to hear an eager voice say, 
“Come up here and talk to 
me, do!” Turning my head, 
I saw that a green parrot, 
packed away in a small cage 
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at the top of the van, was so 
evidently delighted to see that 
she had attracted my atten- 
tion, that I could not resist her 
cordial invitation to enter into 
conversation. 

Accordingly, I stood upon 
the wheel of the van, and then 
and there made friends with 
Polly, who had apparently 
fallen in love with me at sight, 
and chattered away as gaily as 
if we had known each other for 
years. But having at the time 
not the most remote intention 
of investing in a parrot, I 
turned a deaf ear to the sug- 
gestions of the hawker that I 
should buy the bird, for which 
he asked a preposterous price. 
Two hours later in the day, by 
a strange coincidence, I en- 
countered the same van under 
similar circumstances in an- 
other shelter in a different part 
of the town. Again Polly ac- 


costed me, and again the man 
renewed his solicitations that 
I should buy the bird which 
had so evidently taken a fancy 
to me. 

“Give a poor chap a chance, 


sir!” he pleaded. “I’ve not 
sold a blessed bird all day. 
Only say what you'll give, and 
you shall have that there parrit 
at your own price.” 

And as Polly’s wings were 
fluttering in joyful expectation, 
I made my bid, and having 
bought a new cage into the 
bargain, carried the happy little 
bird back to my lodgings. 

Neither have I myself ever 
repented of the deal, nor has 
Polly’s affection for me ever 
faltered. In the summer-time 
she spends most of the day in 
the garden, while the kitchen 


. 
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is her winter palace; but in 
neither place does she ever omit 
to greet me cheerily as I pass, 
and she dearly loves to attract 
me to her cage to talk to and 
to play with her. She has a 
long and varied vocabulary, 
and at certain periods of the 
day talks incessantly; but 
having had the misfortune to 
spend her childhood in doubtful 
society, she has not as yet 
mastered the art of adapting 
her language to the suscepti- 
bilities of the audience. She 
has her strong likes and dis- 
likes, making many friends 
among men and children, but 
evidently assigning the age of 
twenty-five years or there- 
abouts as the outside limit of 
respectable womanhood. It is 
fortunate, perhaps, that though 
commonly a very distinct talker, 
she has apparently borrowed 
the voice as well as the language 
of the original proprietor of the 
warning remark invariably ad- 
dressed to any elderly lady who 
attempts to inaugurate a con- 
versation with her. It took 
me a full year to discover what 
she did say on those occasions, 
but there is not a shadow of 
doubt on my mind now as to 
the identity of the words. 
“Pretty Polly !” exclaims the 
visitor, who, we will take it, is 
wearing a bonnet, a style of 
headdress which the bird ab- 
solutely condemns, more especi- 
ally when it is nodded at her. 
“Don’t be a d—d fool!” 
“Oh, what a funny voice! 
What did you say, Polly?” 
“Shut up!” this very clearly 
and distinctly, and Polly then 
proceeds to set a good example 
by maintaining an obstinate 
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silence during the rest of the 
visit. 

“Shut up!” is occasionally 
said at random, but more 
commonly indicates dislike or 
boredom, and it entirely took 
the wind out of Noll’s sails on 
an occasion when I carried him 
off one day to introduce him to 
Poll, who was sitting in her 
cage on the lawn. Polly, who 
will either scold or shcut en- 
couragement to dogs, cats, 
kitchen-maids, or any other 
animals, did not know exactly 
what to make of Noll, who 
strutted round her cage, helped 
himself out of her seed-tray, 
and finally proposed a friendly 
sparring-match. But she kept 
a keen eye on his proceedings, 
and descending from her perch 
as he squared up to her cage, 
she suddenly shouted ‘Shut 
up!” almost into his ear, with 
such ferocity that Noll, who 
had never heard a bird talk 
like a man before, took the 
hint, and walked off with a 
painful effort to look dignified. 

Once only was there a tem- 
porary coolness between Polly 
and myself, and in that matter 
I was wholly to blame. A 
not very wise lady who kept 
@ parrot on her own account 
suddenly asked me one day 
whether I ever kissed my 
parrot, and on my respond- 
ing in the negative, went on, 
“Why, I kiss mine every day ; 
they are so fond of it!” 

Like a doubly distilled jack- 
ass I adopted the suggestion, 
and on the very next morn- 
ing put my lips to the cage 
and proffered Polly a chaste 
salute. And she, nothing loth, 
accepted the offer with avid- 
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ity, so extremely realistic being 
her kiss that the blood fairly 
spouted from my lip, and she, 
as was her fashion when she 
felt that she had created an 
effect, threw herself back in 
her perch and fairly shouted 
with laughter. I felt hurt in 
two senses of the word at the 
time; but as, after all, I had 
really courted the disaster, I 
shortly made it up with Polly. 
This estimable lady, in ad- 
dition to many other accom- 
plishments, has been known to 
sing two different songs gwith 
two entirely distinct voices— 
the one a nasal treble, the 
other a hoarse bass. Once at 
least in rehearsing the latter 
performance she has brought 
the housewife from the top of 
the house to the lower regions 
under the impression that one 
of the maids was entertaining 
a “follower”; and quite half 
a dozen times in old days 
did the same lady, actuated 
by maternal anxiety, hurry 
out of her room to rescue 
her “one and oaly” when 
Polly’s agonised screams of 
“Mother! mother!” suggested 
that the precious child had 
either fallen down and broken 
her nose or attempted suicide 
in a bucket of water. 

One word in conclusion to 
those who complain, as it is 
the modern fashion to com- 
plain, of the dulness and sol- 
itude of country life: he who 
will rouse himself to take an 
interest in the things that live 
and move and have their being 
round about every homestead 
will never find life in the coun- 
try monotonous, and will never 
lack intelligent companionship. 
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A STUDY. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


VI. 


THE end of the fifth year of 
his exile in Europe found Saleh 
a very different being to the 
little, scared, half-savage boy 
who had been thrust, like a 
trapped animal, into Mrs 
Le Mesurier’s drawing - room. 
Regular hours, quantities of 
good, plain, English food, 
plenty of open air and violent 
exercise at all seasons and 
in all weathers, had wrought 
a@ great improvement in his 
physique. He was small of 
stature, judged by English 


standards, as are most men of 
his race; but his beautifully 


built frame was spare, and 
hard, and active. Each limb 
was developed to the full, every 
muscle stood out in a rounded 
cord beneath the glossy skin. 
The blood ran warm under 
cheeks of which the olive tint 
was hardly more dusky than 
that of a Neapolitan; his hair, 
which of old had been so stiff 
and straight that it had reso- 
lutely declined to allow itself 
to be parted in the European 
fashion, was now silky and 
abundant, and, for all its 
blackness, grew with a slight 
wave in it, as an Englishman’s 
hair should grow. His great 
dark eyes were clear and 
bright, lighting up readily 
with facile merriment, although 
there still lurked in them, when 
his face was in repose, that soft 
and dreamy melancholy which 
ever seems to me to speak of 


the dumb agony of a race 
doomed to early extinction. 
Saleh had always been a 
pretty boy, and his beardless 
face still caused him to appear 
incredibly youthful; but now, 
at nineteen years of age, he 
was more completely a man 
than any of the English young- 
sters with whom his days were 
passed. Also he was hand- 
some, — not with the soft, 
foreign, almost feline beauty 
that distinguishes so many 
Orientals, but with good looks 
of a sturdier cast, bred of 
clean-cut features, manly in- 
dependence, and self - respect, 
which approximate far more 
nearly to English standards of 
taste. The discipline to which 
he had been subjected, to which 
he had resigned himself as to 
one of the inevitable facts of 
life, had not succeeded in eradi- 
cating ail the natural indolence 
of his character. He was still 
“slack,” incurably “slack,” 
more especially whenever any- 
thing in the nature of an intel- 
lectual effort was demanded of 
him; but he was not alone in 
this, for the failing was shared 
by many of his English com- 
rades. In games, however, this 
weakness did not show itself, 
for the sporting instincts of his 
race came to his rescue. He 
pulled a good oar for one of his 
size and weight; he was 4 
pretty bat, and the neatest of 
fielders; his activity and dex- 
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terity stood him in good stead 
at Association football and at 
hockey; he was a beautiful 
gymnast, and, as a swimmer, no 
one in his set could touch him. 
That peculiar form of discipline 
which is best taught by games, 
in which a man plays for the 
side, not for his own hand, had 
helped to strengthen his char- 
acter, and he owed far more 
than he knew to the constant 
exercise which, demanding so 
much of his energies, left little 
over to tempt him to less whole- 
some things. In this direction, 
too, climate doubtless aided 
him, climate and the whole 
tone of the family of which he 
had become a member, for Saleh 
had fitted into the new life so 
perfectly that he now was seem- 
ingly nothing save just what 
that life had made him. 
Moreover, his whole outlook 
had undergone a change, and 
women had ceased to be re- 
garded by him as inferior be- 
ings, mere playthings given to 
their master, Man, for his 
amusement. He had lived with 
the Le Mesurier girls as brother 
and sister; Mrs Le Mesurier 
had come to be his mother in 
everything but fact; and the 
girls with whom he from time 
to time associated were often 
his superiors in education and 
intelligence, and all now com- 
manded his respect simply by 
reason of their sex. Five years 
before this mental attitude 
towards women would have 
seemed to him the _ veriest 
topsyturvidom, but now it 
appealed to him as a matter 
of course. The change had 
come about so gradually, was 
the result of such daily accre- 
tions of experience, that he was 
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conscious of no alteration in his 
point of view. It seemed to 
him that he had always thought 
of these matters as he thought 
of them now; and when hoe 
danced with a pretty girl—and 
he danced quite beautifully— 
his pleasure was as natural 
and as little sullied by unholy 
dreams as that of any right- 
minded English lad. 

And with all this Saleh was 
thoroughly, if unconsciously, 
happy. He loved his adopted 
family dearly, without troub- 
ling to ask himself why he 
loved them; he revelled in the 
games; he delighted in balls 
and parties; he was without a 
care in the world, for his intel- 
lectual failures, which were 
indeed colossal, did not greatly 
trouble him. Also, during the 
first five years of his life in 
England he had no ambitions, 
no aspirations that were not 
easily satisfied by a success in 
the playing-fields or the gym., 
while his adoption into the 
family and social circle of the 
Le Mesuriers had been so com- 
plete that he had forgotten that 
he was divided from them by 
the accident of colour. 

Saleh had been transformed 
into an Englishman, and had 
himself accepted the fact of his 
inner transformation so unre- 
servedly that to him it stood in 
need of no demonstration. His 
simple paganism, which only by 
an excess of courtesy could be 
called Muhammadanism, had 
been scrupulously respected. 
It formed no part of the white 
men’s scheme that the lad 
should abandon the Faith of 
his fathers, wherefore, loyally 
observing the letter of the bond, 
the Le Mesuriers had carefully 
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abstained from making any at- 
tempt to convert their charge 
to Christianity. Had they been 
minded to effect this change, it 
is probable that they would 
have encountered little diffi- 
culty; but as matters stood, 
Saleh’s opinions concerning 
things spiritual — if indeed 
he entertained any—had been 
suffered to take care of them- 
selves. None the less the 
sincerely religious atmosphere 
of the household had made a 
deep impression upon his sen- 
sitive and receptive mind: it 
had given him new standards, 
new ideals, and, all unknown to 
him, had become a prime factor 
in the regulation of his conduct. 
He detested reading, hating 
the mere laborious drudgery of 
it, and the Bible is a stout 
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volume. He was neither ex- 
pected nor invited to study it, 
and save under compulsion it 
was not his custom to study 
anything. Even if he had 
been made to enter that great 
treasure - house of Oriental 
wisdom, however, he was at 
this time too little given to 
introspection to have made any 
personal application to himself 
of aught that he would have 
found therein. The text which 
propounds that grim question, 
“Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his 
spots?” would have held for 
him no special augury. The 
bitter meaning of those taunt- 
ing words was to be revealed to 
him in all its bearings in days 
which as yet were hidden by the 
merciful mystery of the future. 


VII. 


Of that fugue of distracting 
discords, which in the end was 
fated to bring to Saleh a dreary 
enlightenment, the first jarring 
note was struck, I think, by 
the little Princess. 

The holidays of his fifth 
summer in England were spent 
by him on a visit to a friend, an 
old Wykehamist, whose people 
lived in a river-side house near 
Richmond. Saleh was quite 
contented to remain where he 
was, and had he been left to 
himself he would have declined 
the invitation unreservedly. 
Mr Le Mesurier, however, 
thought that it would be good 
for him to be severed for a 
time from the support of his 
“home” surroundings, and to 
be thus forced to stand alone. 
He therefore insisted upon an 
acceptance being sent, and in 


due course Saleh reluctantly 
followed his letter. 

Harry Fairfax, the friend in 
question, had become very in- 
timate with the Le Mesuriers, 
and had learned to look upon 
Saleh as a member of the 
family. Also he liked him for 
himself, and thought that it 
would be rather a “lark” to 
introduce the little stranger to 
his own people. His father 
and mother were a quiet elderly 
pair, still wholly wrapped up in 
one another, who watched the 
bewildering doings of their off- 
spring with a mild surprise 
without attempting to influence 
or control them. If Harry had 
expressed his intention of in- 
viting Muck-a-Muck, the noble 
savage himself, to stay at Cross- 
lands, Mr and Mrs Fairfax 
would have supposed that such 
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was the fashion of the present 
day, and would have raised no 
objection. Their daughters, 
Alice and Sibyl, who were also 
allowed to do in all things very 
much as they pleased, thought 
that their brother’s proposal 
promised some amusement, and 
they were prepared to pay 
almost any price for the rare 
privilege of his company at 
home. Therefore the prospect 
of Saleh’s visit displeased no- 
body except Saleh himself. 
Just at first he was uncom- 
fortably conscious of the fact 
that Fairfax’s relations—more 
especially the two girls—eyed 
him with a certain curiosity, 
as a being new to their inex- 
perience. Living under the 
same roof in daily intercourse 
with women, between whom 
and himself there subsisted no 
such brother and sister famili- 
arity as that to which life with 
the Le Mesuriers had accus- 
tomed him, brought with it a 
measure of embarrassment. It 
made him shy, self-conscious, 
constrained,—all things from 
which hitherto his simplicity 
had kept him singularly free,— 
and yet in some way it was 
pleasurable, stimulating, even 
exciting. These latter sensa- 
tions were realised more fully 
later, when the first strange- 
ness of his new environment 
had to some extent worn off; 
but at the beginning of his 
visit Saleh felt himself to be 
divided from the Fairfaxes by 
sn impalpable barrier. Its 
nature and cause he did not 
attempt to analyse, only he 
was dimly aware of its exist- 
ence, and an unwonted feeling 
of loneliness, of isolation, came 
upon him. Instinct told him, 
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hinted to him, that he was 
regarded as in some sort an 
alien, a curiosity, and this made 
him sore and angry, not with 
others, but with himself. It 
was as though he had suddenly 
been revealed to himself in a 
new light,—had been made 
conscious of some unsuspected, 
unreal, yet inherent inferiority 
in his nature which differenti- 
ated him from the rest of hu- 
manity. He would rather have 
died than have shaped such a 
thought in words: for the 
moment he shirked allowing it 
to take even nebulous form in 
the back of his mind—in his 
most secret self -communings ; 
but none the less an uneasy 
restlessness was bred in him by 
these disquieting, vague, and, 
as he forced himself to believe, 
groundless suspicions. For some 
days, therefore, he shunned 
the companionship of his new 
friends, seeking refuge from 
them and from the shadowy 
fancies that troubled him in 
solitary rambles. These led 
him mostly into Richmond 
Park, for the big expanse of 
comparatively wild woodland 
held for him a curious fascina- 
tion. Though he had almost 
ceased to remember it, Saleh 
was forest-bred, and he, to 
whom by right of birth belongs 
the freedom of the jungle, is 
driven by instinct to the woods 
and thickets when the craving 
for consolation is upon him. 
The old park, with its network 
of metalled roads, its tame 
deer and fearless rabbits nib- 
bling the grass undisturbed by 
groups of Londoners picnicking 
noisily within a few yards of 
them, was but a poor substitute 
for the magnificent, untouched 
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forests of Malaya. Even here, 
however, there were hollow 
places filled with tangles of 
underwood or mounds of bram- 
bles, sheltered by which it was 
possible for Saleh to fancy him- 
self very far removed from the 
hurrying life around him; and 
here, too, the huge gnarled 
trunks of oak and elm were sil- 
ent comrades whose neighbour- 
hood consoled him with a sense 
of companionship and peace. 

It was in Richmond Park 
that Saleh first saw the little 
Princess —a figure more ex- 
otic than his own—clad in a 
crimson frock, with a coquettish 
feather springing saucily from 
a toque of the same brilliant 
colour. She passed quite close 
to him where he lay among 
the bracken, a dog-whip in 
her little hand, and five great 
hounds of a breed unknown to 


Saleh, with long coats of white 
and silver- grey, lean, fierce 
heads, sharp muzzles, and sav- 


age eyes. The girl’s hair was 
black, as only the hair of an 
Asiatic woman can be; her 
clear pale skin was swarthy ; 
her features—the straight, low 
forehead, the hooked nose with 
nostrils curving outward, the 
full lips, the rounded but 
slightly retreating chin—were 
strongly Semitic in cast; her 
eyes—the big, sloe-black, ellip- 
tical eyes of the daughter of 
Northern India— were veiled 
and dreamy in repose under 
the heavy arches of eyebrow. 
She was of smaller stature 
than are most European girls, 
and her trim figure had ever 
so little a tendency to thick- 
ness; but her hands and feet 
were exquisite things, diminu- 
tive in size and most delicately 
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formed, although at the bases 
of her almond -shaped finger- 
nails tiny smudges of a faint 
dusky blue betrayed the East- 
ern blood. She looked at the 
youngster lounging on the 
grass, and passed him by with 
a toss of her little head. 

After that Saleh saw her 
frequently, always clad in 
crimson or scarlet,—for the 
love of colours crude and gay 
was innate in her, — always 
chaperoned by those five great 
hounds, over whom she seemed 
to exercise a tyrannical as- 
cendancy. The incongruity of 
this oriental child and her sur- 
roundings began by piquing 
Saleh’s curiosity, though it 
was significant of the extent 
to which he had identified him- 
self with the people of his adop- 
tion that the little Princess, 
who, as a fellow-Asiatic, and 
one of his own colour, should 
surely have been felt to be 
akin to him, seemed to him a 
being outlandish, fantastic, 
bizarre,—infinitely more alien 
than were any of the Eng- 
lish girls with whom he 
was wont to associate. Her 
beauty—for the little Jewish- 
looking lady with her marvel- 
lous eyes, the heavy arched 
eyebrows, and the wealth of 
blue-black hair, had her full 
share of good looks—made no 
appeal to him, even repelled 
him a little, just as the pink- 
and-white loveliness of English 
women had repelled him five 
years earlier. His taste had 
altered with the rest of him, 
and to-day he was as insular 
in the narrow range of his 
appreciation as any British- 
born youngster in the set to 
which he belonged. He had 
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no desire to make the little 
Princess’s acquaintance, for the 
sight of her was, in a manner, 
terrifying to him. It seemed 
to cross the z’s, to dot the 7’s 
of his half-formed fears, to 
make his vague suspicions more 
haunting and less nebulous, 
to add to the restless uneasi- 
ness of which he was already 
the prey. Somehow or another 
that crudely tinted exotic fig- 
ure, moving so incongruously 
across the quiet English land- 
scape, conveyed to him a hint 
that emphasised the falseness 
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of the position which he him- 
self occupied, and forced upon 
him an explanation of all that 
had troubled him since he came 
to stay with the Fairfaxes— 
the true explanation to which 
he still strove to shut his eyes. 
It was as though he had caught 
sight of himself horribly cari- 
catured and distorted in a mis- 
shapen mirror, and _ instinct- 
ively he turned his head away, 
refusing to look at an ugly 
vision which was fraught for 
him with so much of pain and 
of humiliation. 


VIII. 


On the occasion of their 
third chance meeting the little 
Princess stopped and spoke to 
Saleh. He was lying in the 
bracken as usual, idle of body, 
yet trying to keep his mind 
from digging too deeply into 
the enigmas that fretted him, 
and she halted in front of him, 
her dog-whip in her hand, her 
great hounds grouped around 
her, and looked down upon him 
with a sort of haughty scorn 
in her eyes. 

“Who are you, you little black 
boy?” she asked insolently. 

With the instinct of courtesy 
which the past five years had 
bred in him, Saleh sprang to 
his feet and stood before her 
hat in hand. He felt himself 
to be insulted, outraged by the 
girl’s rude words, but her sex 
rendered him defenceless. This, 
again, was the fruit of his 
English training. 

“Tam Raja Saleh,” he said, 
speaking with the strong 
foreign accent of which he was 
blissfully unconscious. ‘My 
father is the Sultan of Pélésu.” 


“ And where is Pélésu, pray?” 
asked the girl, her lips curling 
scornfully, “I have never 
heard of Pélésu.” 

Unlike Saleh, she spoke her 
adopted language perfectly, yet 
with that slight lengthening of 
the vowels and over-precise 
enunciation of the consonants 
which, when accompanied with 
a fluty falsetto voice, proclaims 
the “Chee-Chee ” to the Anglo- 
Indian with uncompromising 
distinctness. 

“Pélésu is a State—a very 
large State—in the Malay 
Peninsula,” answered Saleh 
sulkily. 

The little Princess tossed her 
head and laughed. “Oh, that 
savage place!” she said. “I 
knew your father could not be 
one of the great princes of 
India, or I should have heard 
of him. I,” she added proudly, 
“Tam a daughter of the great 
House of Baram Singh. We 
are Rajputs. We are de- 
scended without a break in our 
line from Alexander the Great, 
who went to the East that he 
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might find the spot where the 
sun rises. My people have 
been kings for hundreds and 
hundreds of years.” 

“So have mine,” cried Saleh. 
“And we too are descended 
from Alexander!” He spoke 
in all good faith, for every 
sprig of Malayan royalty, in 
common with the members of 
wellnigh every princely House 
in Asia, claims the proud dis- 
tinction of the same mythical 
ancestry; but the little Princ- 
ess laughed contemptuously at 
such preposterous pretensions. 

“It is in the books—the 
Malay books. I have read it,” 
said Saleh feebly. 

“There are plenty of lies in 
the books,” rejoined the little 
Princess sententiously. ‘ But 
our chronicles are true. They 
are ever so old, and all the 
world knows about our descent. 
My people were kings for thou- 
sands and thousands of years!” 

“ And aren’t they kings any 
longer?” inquired Saleh inno- 
cently. 

This time the little Princess 
bent upon him a look of scorn- 
ful pity that was withering. 

“Have you learned no his- 
tory, you little black boy?” she 
asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Saleh, with 
the ineradicable childishness of 
his race, and anxious, too, to 
display his knowledge. “I 
know a lot of history, about 
Julius Cesar, and William the 
Conqueror, and Clive, and 
Warren Hastings, and Oliver 
Cromwell, the wicked regicide, 
and Marie Antoinette, and... 
and... Sir Stamford Raffles, 
... and P 

“Qh, all that stuff!” she 
interrupted. “That is nothing ; 
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but the story of the House of 
Baram Singh is real history. 
The English robbed us!” 

“T don’t believe it,” cried 
Saleh bluntly, his loyalty get- 
ting the better of his acquired 
courtesy. 

“Then that just shows what 
a stupid, ignorant little boy 
you must be!” she retorted. 
“Everybody who knows any- 
thing knows what bandits 
these English are. They talk 
a great deal about right and 
wrong, and about injustice and 
justice; they are always send- 
ing poor people to prison for 
little thefts; but they make 
me sick,—these English,—they 
are such robbers! They were 
running wild in their horrid 
wet woods, naked and shiver- 
ing under their blue paint, 
when my ancestors were civil- 
ised men and mighty kings. 
They were just miserable 
savages; and now, for all their 
prating about virtue, if men 
steal big enough things,—a 
crown, a kingdom,—they ac- 
count it no crime—they think 
it glorious, Oh, they are such 
hypocrites and liars! I hate 
them! hate them!” 

She ceased her tirade from 
sheer lack of breath, and stood 
there in the summer sunlight 
quivering with rage. She 
would not have dreamed of 
speaking thus to any European; 
but, despite all her pride of 
race, this little brown boy did 
not seem to matter, simply 
because the accident of his 
colour brought with it a con- 
viction of his inferiority. Also, 
she felt, all right - thinking 
Orientals must share the opin- 
ions to which she gave such 
uncompromising expression. 
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To Saleh, the denationalised, 
however, her words were the 
rankest blasphemy. To him 
the very fire of her emotions 
was repellent because — be- 
cause it was un-English! This 
unexpected encounter with a 
point of view so diametrically 
opposed to that which he had 
assimilated through his train- 
ing, sympathies, and associates, 
smote him with a shock of 
horrified surprise. The limita- 
tions of his imagination had so 
far prevented him from so 
much as guessing that there 
might be more than one side 
even to the question of Eng- 
land’s vast reformatory work 
in Asia, and his Malayan 
memories had become _ too 
blurred and distant for them 
to afford him any assistance in 
this direction. Therefore the 


railings of the little Princess 
were in the nature of an ugly 


revelation which, while it made 
the fool’s paradise in which he 
had been living so contentedly 
totter to its foundations, out- 
raged him by laying sacrilegi- 
ous hands on much which he 
had learned to regard as holy. 
For the moment he was dumb, 
and had no words at his com- 
mand to oppose to the bitter 
flood of the girl’s rhetoric. 

“And the English hate us 
too,” she went on presently. 
“They hate us because they 
fear us. Some day we shall 
drive them out of India, and 
my people will go back and 
reign as before in their own 
land!” 

“That is nonsense!” cried 
Saleh, with utter conviction. 
“You could never turn us out. 
We are much too strong, and 
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have got a footing there that 
nothing will ever shake.” 
“That shows how little you 
know,” she retorted. “It will 
be done easily. We will out- 
caste them. We will make it 
a sin for any one, be he Hindu 
or Muhammadan, to supply the 
Melch with food or water. 
They will try to force our folk 
to give way; they will call out 
their soldiers ; they will behave 
as they did in *57—like the 
savages they are at bottom; 
but it will be of no use. When 
it is their religions that inspire 
them, our people in India will 
die in thousands rather than 
sin at the bidding of the 
English. They have proved it 
in the past. It is the spirit 
of religion—not the accident 
of creed—which will unify our 
peoples, that will give them 
the power to die, but never 
to submit. The English will 
resist, for they are stubborn; 
but in the end they will have 
to go, and India will be ours 
once more. It can be done; I 
have heard my people speak of 
it, and some day we will do it!” 
The dark blood dyed her pale 
cheeks to a deeper hue; her 
eyes, which had lost their 
dreamy melancholy, flashed as 
she gazed into vacancy like 
some tiny savage prophetess ; 
her words poured from her, 
tingling with excitement, thrill- 
ing with the sincerity of her 
emotion, and Saleh stood before 
her, carried away in spite of 
himself by the contagion of her 
enthusiasm, but horrified at the 
picture which her words con- 
jured up, and filled suddenly 
with a great fear for his 


friends. 
3F 
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“T do not think like you,” 
he said hesitatingly, and even 
to his own ears his words 
sounded weak and stupid. “I 
like the English. They are my 
friends. They do a lot of good. 
They are kind people, and are 
just in their dealings.” 

He was painfully aware of 
his lack of eloquence: the very 
strength of his feelings rendered 
him more than usually in- 
articulate. He was loyally 
eager to vindicate the honour 
of his friends—of the nation 
of his adoption; but he was 
conscious that he had neither 
the brains nor the words to 
argue successfully with the 
little spitfire before him. 

“You like the English!” she 
cried. ‘You dare to say that 
you like them—you, an Asiatic, 
the son of one of the many 
whom they have despoiled! 
Only cowards like them, cowards 


who fawn, as dogs fawn, upon 
the hand that beats them — 


thus!” And she struck the 
hound which stood nearest to 
her a vicious blow upon his 
muzzle with the handle of 
her whip. The great beast, 
whimpering a little, cowered 
on the ground at her feet, 
looking up at her uncom- 
prehendingly with his heavy, 
slavish dog’s eyes. “You are 
like him if you are fond of 
the English!” she cried, and 
struck the cowering creature 
again with her little cruel hand. 

“Leave him alone! Don’t 
be so cruel!” shouted Saleh, 
quivering with anger. Five 
years earlier the brutal treat- 
ment of any animal would 
have had no power to move 
him, and his quick indignation 
at the girl’s maltreatment of 
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her dog went far to prove how 
utterly dead, or how completely 
lulled to sleep, was the oriental 
soul within him. Her words 
had disquieted, pained, tortured 
him; but now as he watched 
her brutally punish an un- 
offending animal he felt that 
he hated her. 

“Ah!” she cried triumph- 
antly, “you do not ‘like’ me 
when I am unjust to Rustam 
here, yet you praise the English, 
who have done much worse 
things! They hated my grand- 
father because he was a man 
and fought them. They beat 
his armies because they were 
ill-armed ; they took his country 
from him, stealing even his 
crown jewels, like the brigands 
they are; and they carried him 
away to this horrible cold 
England to die in exile! But 
he never ceased to hate them 
and to show them the measure 
of his hate, and they watched 
him always, because they were 
afraid of the poor old man 
whom they had wronged, but 
whose spirit they could never 
break !” 

“TI am sorry for him,” said 
Saleh, ‘“‘ but perhaps there were 
reasons which you do not know. 
Perhaps his people were un- 
happy when he ruled them.” 

“That is the nonsense which 
the English hypocrites have 
taught you to talk,” the girl 
replied with infinite scorn. “If 
his people did not love him, 
why did they fight for him? 
Why did the English have to 
kill hundreds and hundreds of 
them before they could con- 
quer his country? Answer me 
that.” 

“TI do not know. I have not 
read about it,” said Saleh, who 
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found himself at more of a dis- 
advantage than ever. 

“And if you had read of it, 
it would be in English books, 
written for the English by 
Englishmen, and crammed with 
lies! They can always find an 
excuse to justify their wicked- 
ness, these English; but the 
truth—ah, that is different! 
Only we who have suffered 
know the truth! 

“Listen, you little black boy. 
They tried to make my father 
different—to turn him into an 
Englishman. He became a 
Christian,—it is bad to be 
anything but a Christian in 
this land,—and we are all 
Christians now. But when we 
win back our country we shall 
be restored to caste. 

“My grandfather had tri: 
resistance all his life, and it 
had failed. My father pzre- 
tended for a long time that 
he was a friend of the English, 
hoping that would better serve 
his purposes; but because he 
spent some paltry sums—for 
even in exile a king must live 
lavishly—the English, who had 
robbed us of everything, were 
very angry on account of his 
debts. Then he escaped—went 
to Russia; but the Russians 
are white men too, and liars 
like the English, They made 
fair promises to him, but they 
never would do anything. They 
only wanted to make a tool of 
him. Then despair seized him, 
and he came back here and 
made his peace with the English 
—outwardly. He was a broken 
man then. He used to sit all 
day with his head fallen for- 
ward upon his breast, his 
hands idle, doing nothing, only 
thinking, thinking, thinking,— 
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thinking of all that ought to 
have been his,—and waiting 
for death. He died of a broken 
heart, my father, and it was 
the people whom you and other 
cowards ‘like’ who broke it! 
Oh, how I detest them; but 
still more I hate and despise 
black men like you who pre- 
tend to love them!” 

She spoke with so fierce a 
passion that Saleh drew back 
from her, shocked and dis- 
mayed: outraged too, for in- 
stinctively he was aware that 
the little Princess would never 
have dreamed of using such 
words to a white man, and 
Saleh desired above everything 
to be treated as an English- 
man. Her action in addressing 
him at all, even more than the 
words which she had uttered, 
was to him an insult, a hu- 
miliation. 

“T am not a coward, and 
I do like the English. You 
must be a wicked girl to talk 
as you talk, and I don’t believe 
what you say about the Eng- 
lish is true. They are just 
people, and very kind people.” 
Once more the hopeless inade- 
quacy of his words caused him 
to be smartingly conscious of 
his own intellectual impotence. 

The little Princess only an- 
swered with a disgusted ejacu- 
lation, and calling to her 
hounds to follow her, she left 
him with a look of blighting 
contempt and a toss of her 
pretty head. 

Long after she had passed 
from his sight behind the 
trunks of the elms Saleh stood 
where she had left him, knee- 
deep in the bracken, jarred to 
the very marrow, confused, 
humiliated, and beset by vague 
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doubts. During the whole in- 
terview his own inferiority had 
been borne in upon him with 
the force of a new discovery, 
for throughout she had spoken 
to him as though, because he 
was not white, he ranked no 
higher in her estimation than 
if he were one of her hounds. 
Coming precisely at the moment 
when for the first time his 
colour was beginning to trouble 
him, the wound thus inflicted 
had eaten deep into his soul; 
but also, apart from the purely 
personal question, he had been 
offended by all that she had 
said against his friends. His 
was a nature formed for loyalty, 
and her abuse rankled. More- 
over, her words had violated 
the integrity of that facile 
optimism which hitherto had 
led him to accept the world as 
he found it, subscribing with- 
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out reserve to Pope’s astonish- 
ing article of faith, that “ what- 
ever is, is right”! Now, in 
less than half an hour his 
universe had been turned topsy- 
turvy before his eyes: white 
had been made to look like 
black, right like wrong. It 
was horrible, unnatural, and 
infinitely bewildering, for it 
made him feel as though he 
were being robbed of his dear- 
est beliefs, and were being left 
with nothing solid for his feet 
to rest upon. 

As he turned homeward he 
tried, with the Malayan in- 
stinct that ever shuns the con- 
templation. of aught that is 
distressing, to forget the little 
Princess and her dreadful 
charges ; but do what he would, 
the thought of her still clung 
to him as a hateful and haunt- 
ing memory. 


IX, 


From that day onward Saleh 
abandoned his rambles in Rich- 


mond Park. He dreaded to 
meet the little Princess again, 
and to be forced once more to 
listen to the bitter railings 
which had so disquieted him. 
Yet the story of the House of 
Baram Singh, as she had told 
it, still troubled him ; for if she 
had spoken the truth, her 
people had been the victims 
of injustice and hardship, and 
their history was a dreadful 
and inexplicable tragedy. He 
wished that he possessed a 
deeper knowledge of history 
and of affairs, for he felt dimly 
that there must be some ex- 
planation, something resem- 
bling a justification for all that 
the English were stated to 


. 


havedone. Failing such know- 
ledge, he was plunged in doubt, 
in uncertainty ; he was a prey 
to uncomfortable suspicions 
suddenly aroused; he longed 
to be convinced that all was as 
it should be, but knew not 
where to turn in search of 
enlightenment. He could not 
bring himself to ask questions 
of the Fairfaxes, partly because 
he was reluctant to appear to 
be identifying himself with 
Asiatics as against white folk, 
to be ranging himself on the 
side of the lesser breed—partly 
because the memory of his in- 
terview with the little Princess 
set him wincing whenever he 
recalled it to mind. The in- 
cident had left behind it an 
impression as of something 
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shameful, something upon 
which he must not suffer his 
thoughts to dwell, if the old 
serene and peaceful happiness 
and contentment with his lot 
were to be lured back again. 
Therefore it was with some- 
thing of a shock that he heard 
the name of Baram Singh 
spoken one day at the Fairfax 
table. 

“T see the Baram Singhs are 
still knocking about,” Harry 
Fairfax remarked suddenly. 

“Oh yes,” said Sibyl. “ Prin- 
cess Marie played hockey with 
us all this winter. She is a 
beautiful half-back.” 

“T remember her playing 
when I was at home at Christ- 
mas,” said Harry. “She played 
an uncommonly good game, but 
she struck me as being a trifle 
vicious with her stick. I have 
a dent in my shin-bone the 
depth of a walnut-shell to re- 
member her by.” . 

“She dances beautifully,” 
said Alice. 

“T remember that too, and, 
by the way, Fred Castle was 
awfully gone on her. Did it 
ever come to anything?” 

“No,” said Sibyl; “but I 
think his people were rather 
glad to get him away. He 
went out to India to join his 
regiment in March.” 

“Ah!” said Harry ruminat- 
ingly, “that will cure him.” 

“But her brother, Prince 
Alexander, has been married 
since you were here.” 

“Yes, of course. Wasn't 
there a great row about it?” 

“Dreadful. Her people were 
furious: they did everything 
they could to prevent it,” said 
Sibyl, with the eager interest 
which so many display only 
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when discussing the misfortunes 
of their friends. 

“TI suppose she thought it 
smart to be ‘Princess Any- 
thing,’ in spite of all draw- 
backs,” suggested Harry. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” assented 
Sibyl; “but she has not got 
much out of it. Lots of people 


give her the cold shoulder, and 
I believe that she is not partic- 
ularly bien vue even at Court.” 
right!” 


“Serve her said 
Harry. 

“Oh, how could she!” ejacu- 
lated Alice, who so far had been 
listening in silence. ‘She must 
have been a horrid girl!” 

She gave a little shudder, 
and then suddenly, as her eyes 
lighted upon Saleh’s attentive 
face, her delicate skin was dyed 
to her very forehead with a 
burning blush. 

“Keep off the grass!” said 
Harry, and then he and Sibyl 
laughed, while Mr and Mrs 
Fairfax looked embarrassed, 
and Saleh glanced from one to 
the other in utter perplexity. 

The words of the conversation 
were in themselves familiar, yet 
the meaning which they seemed 
to have conveyed to the rest of 
the party was something which 
Saleh felt that he had caught 
imperfectly. What concern of 
his could the family affairs of 
the Baram Singhs be supposed 
to be? Yet he was dimly 
aware that Alice’s evident em- 
barrassment had been caused by 
his presence, and the fact, which 
to him lacked all reason, was 
distressing. Once again he felt 
himself to be an alien: once 
more he was filled with anger 
against the little Princess, who 
seemed fated to bring upon 
him unmerited humiliation. 
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The memory of this trifling 
incident was soon effaced, how- 
ever, by the unusual gracious- 
ness with which Alice treated 
him during the afternoon that 
followed. She was enthusiastic 
in her praise of his play at 
lawn-tennis, and _ repeatedly 
chose him as her partner. 
Later, when they went on the 
river after tea, she said kind 
things about his handling of 
his oar, and pointedly invited 
him to share her seat in the 
stern for the homeward row. 
She fancied that she had hurt 
his feelings, and was determined 
to make amends; but Saleh, 
who was conscious of no griev- 
ance against her, and conse- 
quently was expectant of no 
reparation, saw in her overtures 
only the natural expression of 
her personal liking for himself. 
Her approval and her gracious- 
ness warmed him with a glow 
which that of the Le Mesurier 
girls had never had the power 
to kindle. His proximity to her 
thrilled him, as he sat beside 


Thenceforth Saleh marvelled 
at the folly which had driven 
him to ramble alone in Rich- 
mond Park, and at the prodi- 
gality with which he had so 
wantonly wasted precious hours 
that might have been spent in 
Alice’s company. His one de- 
sire now was to be near the 
girl, to watch the play of her 
dainty features, the grace of 
her every movement, to listen 
to her, to feel the thrill that 
shot through him when she 
spoke to him or smiled upon 
him. The remaining members 
of the Fairfax family had sunk 


. 
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her, in a fashion that was new 
and wholly delightful, nor did 
it occur to him that her ad- 
vances were somewhat more 
frank and open than such 
courtesies are apt to be between 
a girl and a man with whom 
she feels herself to be upon a 
footing of perfect equality. To 
Alice, Saleh’s nationality and 
colour made him to all intents 
and purposes sexless. In her 
estimation he was not a man, 
like other marriageable men, 
and she accordingly admitted 
him behind that barrier of 
reserve which is the girl’s 
natural intrenchment against 
the aggression of the male 
besieger. 

Therefore, as the boat lolled 
down the Thames that evening 
through the fragrant summer 
gloaming, Alice went out of her 
way to be “nice” to Saleh, her 
desire to allay the pain of a 
wound thoughtlessly inflicted 
leading her, though she had no 
inkling of it, to work him a far 
more lasting injury. 


in his estimation to the ut- 
ter insignificance of shadows. 
They were to him of no sort 
of account, save as happy 
satellites that revolved around 
his star. For him a room was 
empty till Alice chanced to 
enter it; a game or a jaunt 
was unspeakably stupid and 
wearisome if she took no part 
in it; and Harry Fairfax 
cursed Saleh’s “slackness” 
hourly, since the latter shirked 
every amusement that might 
take him away from the society 
of the girl. 

Mr Fairfax and his wife had 
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never passed beyond the stage 
of being unable to see anything 
in the world except each other’s 
faces, so they were quite blind 
to what was happening. The 
young people of the household 
were not less obtuse. They 
liked their guest, and noted 
with a certain surprise how 
very like an English lad he 
was; but their attitude to- 
wards him resembled that of 
the great Dr Johnson with 
regard to the pig. They were 
not greatly concerned with the 
excellence of his swinish cal- 
igraphy, all their admiration 
being claimed by the marvel 
that a pig should write at all. 
They rather enjoyed showing 
Saleh off to their friends, but 
they never dreamed of looking 
upon him as a human being 
susceptible to all the emotions 
of humanity. His racial in- 
feriority was something so 
completely beyond the range 
of dispute that it passed into 
their acceptance as an axiom. 
It was so patent a fact that 
it called for no demonstration. 
It was a point upon which they 
were unshakably convinced. If 
Alice had been accused of flirt- 
ing with Saleh, she would have 
resented the charge as a de- 
grading insult, and her brother 
and sister would have felt 
themselves to be no less out- 
raged through her; but the 
bare possibility of such an in- 
terpretation being put upon her 
kindness to the lad never so 
much as crossed the girl’s mind. 
It would have seemed to her 
too grotesque, too absurd. Her 
whole conception of their rela- 
tive positions would have had 
to be revolutionised before such 
a suspicion could even find an 
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entry into her mind, for her 
very graciousness to Saleh was 
but an expression of the pity 
with which his inferiority in- 
spired her. 

Also, I think, Saleh’s hair- 
less, boyish face, which made 
him look to unaccustomed Eng- 
lish eyes so much younger than 
his years, did him here a sorry 
service, for to Alice he seemed 
little more than a child, and 
it was as a child rendered pite- 
ous by irremediable deformity 
that she petted and flattered 
him. Yet Saleh, for all his 
apparent youth and his bare 
nineteen years of age, was a 
man full-grown. In his own 
country he would have entered 
upon the estate of the husband 
and the father before he was 
fifteen, and though the climate 
of England had done something 
towards checking his precocious 
development, he was now far 
more mature than are the ma- 
jority of European lads six 
years his senior. Also the 
blood running in his veins was 
hot from a race which since the 
beginning of things has paired 
and mated almost in childhood, 
a race which holds with the 
primitive Adam that “it is not 
good for man to live alone.” 
Circumstances, so far, had 
saved him from the divine ob- 
session of love; but now in the 
daily companionship of Alice 
Fairfax the passion which his 
people name “the madness” 
came upon him in all its 
grandeur and its might. And 
the pity of it was that this 
was no mere calf-love, such as 
an English lad might have felt, 
nor yet the crude animal crav- 
ing of man for woman which 
passes for love with the men 
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of Saleh’s blood and is called 
among them by too holy a 
name. For here the curse of 
his five years’ training among 
English folk fell heavily. The 
spiritual side of the lad’s nature 
had been developed by insens- 
ible degrees, giving him a 
higher range of aspirations, a 
greater acuteness and delicacy 
of feeling, and far more power 
of appreciation and delight 
than were his by right of in- 
heritance ; but endowing him 
also with a capacity for suffer- 
ing infinitely enhanced. 
Primitive men are denied 
many joys which may be tasted 
only by their highly civilised 
and cultured brethren. Their 


desires are few, and of a kind 
easy to satisfy. They are never 
thrilled and exalted by the 
dreams of a lofty ambition ; but 
the most bitter of disappointed 
hopes means for them nothing 


much more difficult of endur- 
ance than a hunger-pang—a 
memory which the next full 
meal will triumphantly efface. 
Inasmuch as they are nearer to 
the beasts, in so much are they 
spared the deeper agonies of 
man; for, just as the little 
mermaid in the German story 
could put on the likeness of a 
woman only at the cost of feel- 
ing the knife-blades eat into 
the feet with which she trod 
the earth, so each painful step 
which humanity has taken 
upon its upward path has made 
it more and more vulnerable 
through its increased sensitive- 
ness, its finer perceptions. And 
Saleh, born and bred a primi- 
tive, but lifted through the 
caprice of the white men out 
of his native conditions, found 
himself, now on the threshold 


. 
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of manhood, possessed of a re- 
finement of taste and a yearn- 
ing after higher things such as 
his teachers had been at no 
small pains to instil. They 
had given him all they might, 
but one thing they could not 
give—the equal chance with 
others to satisfy the aspiration 
they had inspired. 

Left to himself, he would 
have loved many brown girls, 
after the fashion of his people, 
with a rough passion that made 
no demand upon his intellect 
and asked no contribution from 
the stunted soul of him; but 
transplanted as he had _ been 
from his natural environment, 
and forced to a development 
foreign to his circumstances, he 
loved Alice Fairfax with all the 
fire of his Malayan tempera- 
ment, but also with the rever- 
ence, the purity, the idealism of 
a European lover. And here 
again his utter denationalisa- 
tion smote him shrewdly ; for 
since the devout lover must 
ever think meanly of himself 
when he raises his eyes to 
the object of his adoration, 
Saleh presently began to tor- 
ture himself with doubts and 
questions. 

For some flawless days he 
had lived in a fool’s paradise, 
knowing only that he was 
happy, and dreaming not as 
yet that it was love which of 
a sudden had made the world 
so good a place in which to 
live. Then a chance word of 
Harry Fairfax had forced upon 
him a realisation of the truth. 
“When you girls are married 
and settled down,” Harry had 
said with casual, brotherly in- 
difference, speaking of some 
plan of his own, and immedi- 
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ately Saleh had understood 
that the bare notion of Alice 
becoming the wife of any man 
was a thing he could not en- 
dure to contemplate. He asked 
for nothing for himself. He 
would be content just to watch 
and love and serve her; but 
she must be Alice Fairfax, not 
the wife of some other man. 
In a moment it flashed upon 
him how bitter it would be 
“to look at happiness through 
another man’s eyes,” and to 
that thought succeeded a kind 
of cold despair, for the humility 
of a reverent lover at last 
- brought into focus the elusive 
vision of himself as a being 
innately inferior, giving in- 
stantly a new meaning to the 
hints and suspicions which of 
late had been haunting him. 
Yet still he struggled man- 
fully with his conviction. He 
was eager to admit the supreme 


beauty and worth of his deity, 
he was content to prostrate 
himself in spirit before her, con- 
fessing that no man in all the 
world could be deserving of her 


love. This, he thought, must 
be the creed of any man who 
dared to love her; but he 
fought with himself desperately 
to prevent the truth from 
forcing him farther than that 
admission implied. He tried 
to shut his eyes to the gulf 
that divides the white men 
from the brown, strove strenu- 
ously to persuade himself that 
though all men were unworthy 
of her, he was not the most 
unworthy of all, and then the 
insolent words of the little 
Princess came back to him, 
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mocking his grief. ‘You black 
boy,” she had called him, and 
the memory of the words set 
him wincing anew. He was 
not black, he told himself,—not 
black like a Habshi. (He still 
preserved sufficient of his 
Malayan prejudices to feel the 
deepest contempt for an African 
negro.) He was dark, of 
course, but hardly more swarthy 
than were many of the people 
he had seen at Naples on his 
voyage to England; yet he 
knew now that it was this very 
matter of his colour which had 
been troubling him ever since 
he first came to stay at Rich- 
mond. Fora day or two after 
he had made the discovery that 
he loved Alice, the emotions 
that rent him affected him so 
deeply that his friends feared 
that he was ill, and Alice, 
more pitiful of him than ever, 
was doubly kind and gracious. 
Then the facile optimism of the 
ease-loving Malay came to his 
aid, and seeing how good the 
girl was to him, he speedily 
persuaded himself that he had 
been frightened by shadows. 
Something of his former self- 
content returned to him; an 
echo of the belief, held so firmly 
by the natural Malay, that his 
race represents humanity in its 
highest expression, came to 
him, bringing him some measure 
of comfort in spite of its want 
of logic ; he comported himself 
with his old proud independence, 
and though now and again re- 
action plunged him in despair, 
at other times his hopes ran 
high, and even the impossible 
seemed easy of achievement. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE VILLAGE SATURDAY EVE. 


BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


THE sun is sinking in the west, 
And from the fields the village lass 
Comes, with across her shoulder thrown, 
Her sheaf of grass, 
And in her hand a posie rare 
Of violets and roses, 
Wherewith to-morrow she—such is her wont—proposes 
To deck withal her bosom and her hair. 
The old crone, with her gossips round, 
Sits spinning on the steps before her door, 
And prattles in the waning light 
Of the good times of yore,— 
How she on gala days was drest 
As smartly as the best, 
And how, when she was strong and slight 
And lissome, she would dance all night, 
And young and handsome fellows had 
For partners by the score. 
The sky turns azure blue, 
Up comes the moon, and in her light 
The shadows hills and houses threw 
Are turned to silvery white. 
And now the vesper bell proclaims 
The day of rest is near, 
And to men’s hearts, you’d say, it brings 
A message of good cheer. 
Children to the village square 
With shouts come trooping in, 
And bounding, leaping, here and there, 
They make a merry din: 
And, whistling as he goes, 
The labourer to his scanty meal hies home, 
And of the morrow thinks, that brings to him repose. 
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And now, when all is darkness everywhere, 
And other sounds are still, 
Hark to the hammer’s stroke, the handsaw’s shrill, 
As in his workshop, by the lamp’s dim flare, 
The carpenter is working might and main to make 
A finish of his work before day break! 
This is the welcomest day of all the seven, 
Brimful of hope and joy. To-morrow 
The hours will bring unrest and sorrow, 
And the accustomed toil and moil recall 
The thoughts that weigh so heavily on all. 
Oh! merry laughing boy, 
The time you now enjoy 
For thee is like one long delightful day 
Beneath a cloudless sky, 
Forerunner of a season, rife 
With joys, to make a festival of life; 
Sport on, my lad! Thy present is a stage, 
The cheeriest in life’s pilgrimage! 
I would not have it otherwise with thee. 
But may life’s festival, come when it may, 
Not on thy heart too great a burden lay! 
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JOSEPH SwAN chafed in 
peevish impotence. Not only 
was the weather—in his words 
—‘ infernal,” not only were his 
warm woollen gloves forgotten 
at home, but a multitude of 
arrears in the office of Clapham 
& Sons had caused him to miss 
the 5.40—the last train to Acres. 
Ofttimes crusty, this continu- 
ity of misfortune filled him with 
exasperation. Work-bound on 
a stool he sat, waspishly biting 
one end of his pen during the 
idle intervals snatched from 
the other. A spare, sallow 
wisp of a man with black 
moustache, black eyes, and a 
sombre countenance. Ninety 
pounds a-year was the crazy 
income his services exacted from 
the firm of Clapham & Sons, a 


sum which helped to keep to- 
gether the bodies and souls 
of Mrs Swan and two little 


Swans. It was Christmas Eve. 
This was the only office open 
in Norwich. 

“We'll brush away our ex- 
cess of work,” the manager had 
said, “that our holiday after 
Christmas may be the longer.” 

That is why Mr Swan had 
missed his train and the clock 
on the mantelpiece said ten 
minutes past ten. A quarter 
of an hour more and the last 
necessary figures had _ been 
scrawled in the ledger, Mr 
Swan had donned his hat and 
entered his coat. With a 
niggardly nod to the one other 
clerk he opened the door and 
stepped outside. His attitude 


standing was suggestive of ex- 
treme fear, the lean shoulders 
shrank as from a blow, and the 
small head hung in forlorn sub- 
mission. The third finger of 
his writing hand was fiecked 
with dry ink, and he sucked it 
diffidently before thrusting both 
fists into his coat-pockets, while 
the room behind warmed his 
back through the open door 
and hampered his intention to 
venture forth upon the frosty 
journey. The abandoned clerk 
inside could see this queer 
figure stooping to the cold of 
the night and huddled together 
in its black overcoat, about the 
tail-end of which shimmered a 
threadbare pool, born of the 
past sedentary habits of Mr 
Swan. 

“Shut the 
sharply. 

Mr Swan obeyed. Every- 
thing outside was white and 
glistened in the light of the 
frosty moon: only down in the 
valley to the right there 
crawled a slow mist, muffling 
the far-off end of the road near 
which the clerk stood. <A few 
becolded stars had crept into 
the sky and hung now tremu- 
lously in knots overhead. 

The whole lay lapped in a 
tense silence, which Mr Swan 
broke by a nervous grating 
cough. With a sort of dive he 
began his walk, shambling 
along the hard road on his 
heels for fear he should slip. 
The chill of the night smart- 
ened his pallid cheeks to a 


door,” he said 
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hectic flush, and braced him for 
the journey of three miles, that 
stood between him and home— 
a house in the village of Acres. 

That day, consequent upon a 
wrangle with his wife, he had 
sallied forth to a toy-shop, 
patronised by him in the past, 
and there purchased a grey 
elephant and a plump doll,— 
presents destined for his two 
children. The elephant, which 
derived animation from a key 
in its belly, bulked big in the 
right pocket ; and a wax nose, 
flattened against Mr Swan’s 
chill left hand, enlightened him 
at least as to the whereabouts 
of the plump doll. 

He trudged along, fostering 
thoughts on the delectable 
qualities innate in the bosoms 
of these dead toys. They had 
cost two shillings each, and 
Mr Swan contemplated a 
wordy tussle with his mate as 
to which of the offspring should 
have the elephant—in his mind 
by far the handsomer present. 
It was bitterly cold, and the 
memory of just such a night 
spent years ago warmly with 
some boon companions shot 
back vivid and delightful as 
he closed and unclosed his stiff 
fingers; but the recollections 
were hardly in harmony with 
his present conjugal relations— 
and a veil was drawn over 
them. Yet for a moment he 
regretted ever having met Mrs 
Swan. Embers of a peppery 
spirit imperfectly swamped by 
his better half still smouldered 
in the little clerk’s heart, and 
the night air creeping into 
both pockets and nipping his 
unmittened hands fanned this 
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spirit—not to a flame, too 
little remained for that, but— 
to a flicker. Annie, not Archie, 
should have the elephant. 

Mr Swan muttered mono- 
syllables thought only in the 
home at Acres, and he coughed 
querulously. What warmed 
his testiness to boiling - point 
was the behaviour of the 
elephant in his pocket. The 
jolting of the journey had 
somehow deranged that quad- 
ruped’s mechanism, and sundry 
odd noises echoed from the 
patient abdomen, just where 
the key entered. Mr Swan 
clenched the toy with fierce 
vigour and shook it: but it 
was no temporary malaise on 
the part of the elephant, and 
every farther step of the 
clerk’s sang to the tune of 
a muffled rattle. 

The road soon branched off 
to the left and ran between 
two rows of snow-clad trees, at 
the end of which loomed a 
stone archway, in outline like 
the entrance to some princely 
castle, but built here for the 
unromantic support of the rail- 
way. A great cap of snow 
shot over the edge and threw 
a gaunt blurred shadow far 
away down the road. The 
arch was long, with niches 
deep and broad on either side, 
where line-menders stored their 
implements. Mr Swan recol- 
lected these shelters, and also 
that once he had lit upon a 
tramp reclining there, and his 
testiness made way for a vague 
fear. What if some burly 
vagrant thirsting for his blood 
crouched in the shadow at the 
end, or worse still some shame- 
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less ghost hankering after his 
soul? All the stories of the 
neighbourhood tumbled into 
his brain, and his heart sank 
to his boots, so that for a mo- 
ment he hesitated: but the 
necessity of reaching home, the 
chilliness of standing still, and 
the ever-present figure of Mrs 
Swan, pushed him forward. 
Shivering from mingled fear 
and cold, he slouched into the 
archway, and caught a strip of 
the white landscape beyond. 
Not a thing stirred in the 
gloom of the masonry,—the 
echoing boom of the clerk’s 
steps alone outraged the silence. 
The niches to both sides were 
empty, all but the last on the 
left, where sprawled a bundle 
lit by a straggling moonbeam. 
With lightened heart the 
clerk pressed on, when some- 
thing about the bundle caught 
his eye, and he halted, rigid 


with surprise. Nestling against 
the wall, a patched coat round 
their shoulders, slumbered two 
tiny children. The stray moon- 


beam, which dappled the 
masonry above, seemed to 
change them to beings not of 
this world—little elves—and 
Mr Swan held his breath in 
wondering awe. One was a 
girl with long black locks, the 
other a boy with curly yellow 
hair: the girl had a fairy white 
arm tight round her comrade’s 
neck, and thus the two slum- 
bered with that sublime con- 
fidence known only to absolute 
strength and absolute weakness. 
A coil of rope jumbled in the 
corner stood as pillow to the 
pair, while a stockinged foot of 
each found shelter beneath some 
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littered sticks of wood. What 
puzzled Mr Swan was the dis. 
posal of the other two feet, 
The right leg of the little girl 
and the left leg of the little 
boy were shrouded in a musty 
sack reaching above the knees, 
in such a way, moreover, that 
the folds of the covering be- 
trayed the outline of nothing 
underneath. Had they only a 
leg each? Or was the sack 
too small for all four legs, and 
had they therefore shared the 
bedclothes, neither wishing to 
usurp a bed for both his—or 
her—legs? One foot warm 
rather than both cold. That 
must be it, thought the clerk: 
but as he raised his eyes to 
the piece of wall above them, 
something hanging there ex- 
plained the phenomenon, and a 
vague revulsion of conscience 
swept over him. A _ curious 
tremor shook his heart, as when 
he read Dickens’ homely stories 
or heard singing in the church 
at Acres. 

From some unevenly fixed 
nails in the stone-work dangled 
a pair of stockings, varying in 
colour and size. These two babes 
of the highway were courting 
gifts from Santa Claus. With 
that affecting faith innate in 
all children, which, in spite 
of eternal disappointment, is 
proof against all discourage- 
ment, they had thus commem- 
orated Christmas Eve. Fire- 
less, homeless, alone, they yet 
trusted in the generosity of 
the great god Santa Claus. 
Mr Swan had entered the 
archway braced for some vil- 
lain’s onslaught. Two chil- 


dren had defeated him: he 
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looked for blackguardism and 
found innocence—lambs in- 
stead of a lion. What stirred 
his very soul was the limp- 
ness of the stockings — they 
were both empty. Very old 
they looked, too. Frayed at 
the top, worn in the leg, per- 
forated at the foot, Santa 
Claus would have had to in- 
sert some big present or the 
stockings would still be empty 
by morning. 

A tinge of meanness warped 
Mr Swan’s nature, and the 
humour of the occasion struck 
him all of a sudden. How 
apt it would be to drop some- 
thing in, to the children’s as- 
tonishment on the morrow: 
they could not really expect 
anything, he argued, and so 
would not be disappointed. 
Moreover, they had kept him 
waiting, and he was cold. He 
had drawn both hands from 


his pockets on entering the 
archway to cope with the ex- 
pectant assailant, and now he 
thrust them back again. Each 
came in contact with a toy. 
Mr Swan had quite forgotten 


the toys. How if he dropped 
them into the stockings before 
him, would not the children’s 
consternation be distinctly more 
appropriate then? He smiled. 
But what would Mrs Swan 
say if he came home empty- 
handed? Besides, this Santa 
Claus business was very ab- 
surd, and should be put a stop 
to. Mr Swan, as a member of 
the community, should set his 
foot down and resist the plead- 
ings of sentiment. But the 
other face of the question 
showed in opposition, the 
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charm of this immemorial 
custom. Had he not as a 
child revelled in it, gone to 
bed on Christmas Eve with a 
flutter of expectation, risen on 
Christmas morn to a wonderful 
fulfilment! and then for a 
moment the thought of that 
great gift on the first Christ- 
mas morning flashed into 
memory, and he drew forth the 
two toys. Breathless, on tip- 
toe, numbed in the hands, he 
fumbled with the stockings. 
At last, after dreary mis- 
carriages, the deed was done. 
The worsted stocking with the 
darned holes partially draped 
the plump doll, and the nether 
part of the elephant’s anatomy 
bulged through a rent in the 
other stocking’s heel; one of 
that quadruped’s hind-legs also 
shot out of a mend in the 
sole. 

Mr Swan had been chilly 
standing under the archway, 
now he felt quite warm: per- 
haps it was heat from within, 
it could not have been heat 
from without. 

Twenty minutes stood be- 
tween him and a fire. Various 
were his thoughts on the way. 
How to explain the absence of 
presents was a problem that 
tortured him, for with Mrs 
Swan as wife a solution was 
imperative. Suppose a story 
of highway robbery were con- 
cocted,—a few gaudy details 
focussing upon Mr Swan as the 
hero, a hero against odds in- 
numerable? But flaws scarred 
the very surface of such an 
invention, for what could a 
vagabond want with toys when 
he left a Waterbury watch and 
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a two-guinea gold chain? No! 
the truth and nothing but the 
truth : moreover, the clerk knew 
that somewhere deep in his 
wife’s heart—as in his own— 
there lingered a tender spot: 
he would melt her with a soul- 
stirring summary of the night’s 
adventure. At last the house 
was reached. 

“You are late,” said Mrs 
Swan laconically. 

“We shut office 
answered her husband. 

“Did you buy those toys?” 
she queried. 

“Yes.” 


late,” 
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“Where are they 

“TIT dropped them on the 
road.” 

“Dropped them on the 
road!” she exclaimed, pivoting 
round on him. 

“Into two stockings,” he 
said. 


The story was told as they 
sat round the fire, she stirring 
his gruel. Mrs Swan hung her 
head during the narration, but 
never stopped stirring. A tear 
splashed into the gruel when 
he finished. 

OLIVER LocKkER LAmpsoy. 
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BOGTROTTING, ETC. 


THIS is indeed almost a hope- 
less art to attempt to teach 
anyhow but practically. The 
accomplished bogtrotter is, like 
other artists, usually born, not 
made. Some men will at their 
very first essay trip over rotten 
shaking marsh as safely as if it 
were a pavement, whereas to 
others a bog will never appear 
anything but a floundering per- 
spiratory terror. The whole 
gist of the thing is of course 
the necessity of progressing at 
a fair speed without looking at 
the feet at all, or seeking (ex- 
cept unconsciously) a firm land- 
ing-place for the next step. 
Theoretically it may seem im- 
possible to traverse a bog of 
which every inch is rotten, and 
at the same time keep the eyes 
alert for springing snipe and 
the body ready for action, with- 
out coming to grief ; but that it 
is not so a walk with many an 
Irish sportsman will testify. 
Some of these latter are verily 
as much at home on the mor- 
asses as on the hard highroad. 
I have seen them striding, 
nay, running, over ground that 
quivered for twenty yards on 
either side at each step, without 
even going over ankles, though 
they are absolutely unable to 
tell you how it was done. 
Though far from being a per- 
former of this class, I can 
usually go where any other 
Sassenach can go, and occa- 
sionally manage places which 
are too much for the average 
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snipe-shooter; and as some- 
thing will be expected from me 
on this head, I must endeavour 
to put the aspiring bogtrotter 
on the right track, even if I 
cannot promise to preserve him 
always from an up-to-the- 
middle subsidence into mother 
earth. 

To begin with, I believe that 
half the art consists in keeping 
the knees bent, and in never 
lifting the foot far from the 
ground. A slouching, crouch- 
ing, daisy-cutting style of gait 
is the thing, the hinder foot 
being more dragged than lifted 
forward, and never moved at 
all until the foremost one has 
felt support beneath it. This 
‘feeling ” is the most indescrib- 
able portion of the whole pro- 
cedure. For the purpose of 
this description I have made 
several experiments in analys 
ing the physical sensations 
which accompany a successful 
walk over bad ground. I find 
that the advancing foot is 
invariably strongly contracted 
when about to touch earth, the 
toes being drawn tightly down- 
wards in a most uncomfortable 
posture if one had time to think 
about it. On placing it flat 
and free upon the ground, a 
feat of no small difficulty, so 
strong was the instinct of con- 
traction, I found that a false 
step or a deepish sinking was 
the invariable result. Some- 
times, of course, the ground is 
too rotten to bear even the 
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most momentary contact of the 
foot, and then the bent knee 
makes recovery possible before 
it is too late, and this without 
any perceptible effort unless 
the stride has been over long. 
Bogs are usually of three types : 
the muddy holding kind, from 
which an effort to withdraw 
the foot very often nearly, and 
occasionally really, pulls off a 
tightly laced boot. If good at 
the game these cannot be tra- 
versed too quickly and glidingly, 
or on the contrary too slowly 
and carefully if the shooter is 
one of the stedfast order. They 
will nearly always bear even a 
heavy man if he sets about them 
the right way, and, it may be 
added, do not often contain very 
many snipe. Then there are 
the long tussock-studded strips, 
formerly described, that so 
often fringe the sides of brooks, 
each tussock capable of sus- 


taining a ton weight, but the 


intervals between them un- 
utterably rotten and occa- 
sionally very deep. Nature 
seems to have designed this 
species of snipe-ground as a 
sort of practical joke, for it 
will constantly be found that 
the tufts have been placed at 
exactly the distance of an over- 
long stride from one to the other, 
—a most exasperating interval 
for a man on tenterhooks of 
expectation as regards his 
quarry. Such are in fact the 
most difficult of any to nego- 
tiate, but perhaps the only 
ones which practice will make 
noticeably easier to traverse 
safely. Even the most ex- 
perienced may expect many a 
tumble from over- or under- 
stepping the mark, and it may 
be well to remark here, that 


. 
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the best method to carry a gun 
over ground of this sort is in 
the left hand balanced in the 
middle at the “trail,” so that 
if a fall occurs it may be in- 
stantly dropped, with little 
chance of injury to itself or 
anything else. It is surprising 
how quickly after a little prac- 
tice a gun can be thrown up to 
the shoulder from this position. 
Finally, we have those terrible, 
unmitigatedly rotten marshes, 
such as the red bogs of Ireland, 
that refuse to bear even a tiny 
terrier on their treacherous 
surface, They are most com- 
monly situated about the 
sources of streams, though here 
and there they will be found of 
smaller extent at a good dis- 
tance from any water except 
the hidden springs which no 
doubt form them. The young 
shooter is advised not to tackle 
these dangerous traps unless 
either he or his attendant is 
well acquainted with their geo- 
graphy. There are usually one 
or two well-known tracks that 
cross them, which it would be 
hopeless for a stranger to at- 
tempt to discover. Occasion- 
ally, however, and this is the 
case in some of the very worst 
and shakiest of the kind, the 
surface is underlaid by solid 
ground at a depth of from two 
to four feet. I know of several 
such, and if one is content with 
slow progress, nothing could be 
safer (and more filthy, it must 
be added) than a wade through 
them. 

On the rare occasions in 
which snipe lie well in these 
quivering bogs, great sport 
may be had if the subsoil is 
firm. You cannot be too 
deliberate: each step should 
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occupy at least half a minute, 
and if properly managed your 
advance will be almost devoid 
of noise or earth-quaking pro- 

nsities. Here and there will 
be found an apparently bottom- 
less hole; but the vivid green 
of the growth around it should 
give ample warning of its 
presence, and in any case 
recovery from a false step is 
easy if the hinder foot is well 
embedded in the ooze. If by 
evil chance you should one 
day happen to sink too deep 
for extrication, unload or fire 
off your gun at once, and plant 
it flat on the mud in front of 
you, holding it by the ex- 
tremities of the barrels and 
stock. Thus supported you 
could keep your head above 
ground all day if necessary, 
though I sincerely hope that 
the necessity will never arise. 
Do not struggle when you find 
yourself beyond your own aid; 
it will only sink you deeper, 
and exhaust your strength. 
Many a gloomy tale have some 
of the Irish “gossoons” about 
dreadful disappearances of this 
kind, but as a matter of fact 
it is one of the rarest accidents 
in the world, and certainly does 
not happen to a man more 
than once in fifty years, though 
cattle are constantly engulfed, 
owing to their shape not lend- 
ing itself to recovery. One 
of the oddest occurrences that 
ever came to my knowledge 
in this connection was the loss 
of a valuable horse in a tiny 
patch of bottomless bog, act- 
ually of less superficial area 
than the animal itself. The 
body of the poor brute was 
never recovered, but it is prob- 
able that its hind legs sank 
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first, gradually pulling the body 
upon end, in which position the 
bog was just sufficiently large 
to contain the carcass. But 
the surface was strong enough 
to bear a heavy man easily, as 
the disconsolate owner dem- 
onstrated to me against my 
advice. 

On seeking counsel from old 
hands, the young sportsman is 
more often than not dis- 
heartened at the very outset 
by being told that snipe-shoot- 
ing is a “knack.” Moreover, 
if his Mentor is one of that 
numerous class who “never. 
bother about snipe,” it is ten 
to one that he is further given 
to understand that this mys- 
terious art is quite unattain- 
able unless a man is naturally 
blessed with it from infancy. 
Of which statements the first 
part is perhaps pretty true, and 
the second both untrue and 
absurd. Snipe-shooting is a 
“knack,” in so far as it is im- 
possible to attain perfection in 
all its branches all at once, and 
perhaps from the fact that pro- 
ficiency may one day arrive 
like a flash; but as this desir- 
able consummation will only 
take place after periods of 
practice and failure, varying in 
length with the varying capa- 
bilities of individuals, it is 
difficult to see how this par- 
ticular “knack” differs from 
that belonging to any other 
worldly business or sport so- 
ever. Given good eyesight, 
quick decision, and some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the 
use of the gun on slower-flying 
game, any one will in time 


shoot snipe at least fairly well, 


though of course the first-class 
performers will be as few and 
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far between as they are at 
billiards, or cricket, or plough- 
ing. We cannot all be cracks, 
thank goodness! or the pleasure 
of pursuing game or games 
would both disappear at an 
alarming rate. Imagine what 
the world would be like if every 
man with a gun killed five out 
of six of the birds he aimed at, 
or every cricketer went to the 
wicket with a certain hundred 
runs ready for the despon- 
dent fieldsmen. The only real 
“knack,” so far as I can see, in 
snipe-shooting is that of being 
always prepared to fling gun 
to shoulder, no matter what 
constrained or awkward posi- 
tion the shooter may, by reason 
of the inequalities or marshi- 
ness of the ground, be in at the 
moment of a bird’s springing. 
The power of doing this natur- 
ally, or of learning to do it, is 
certainly so much more the 
property of some men than of 
others, that it may perhaps be 
dignified by the title of “knack.” 
Quick sight! and determina- 
tion are not knack, and to call 
them so is a misuse of terms. 
They are both capable of im- 
provement, I had almost said 
of creation, by cultivation, so, 
therefore, any able-bodied man 
who has or acquires them 
by that “universal provider,” 
practice, has nine-tenths of 
the law on his side already in 
the matter of shooting snipe. 
Taking for granted, then, 
that a sportsman has trained 
his eye to see the snipe as they 
spring, and his hand to the feel 
of a gun, wherein lies the re- 
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mainder of the secret of suc- 
cess? It is, I believe, in this, 
that he must trust his sight 
sufficiently to bring his gun to 
his shoulder and pull trigger 
at the very instant that his 
brain has received the tele- 
graphic message from his eyes, 
No matter how close the snipe 
spring up before you (it will 
never be your happy fate to 
have to kick them up in the 
British Islands), bang should 
go your first barrel at once.? 
You will often miss, dis- 
tressingly often at first, but 
when hand, eye, and their 
engine the brain have at last 
attuned themselves to the flight 
of one of the swiftest birds in 
the world, you will possess for 
ever the power of taking a 
much more satisfactory toll 
than if you had yielded to that 
fatal first instinct, the original 
sin of all shooting mankind, of 
pottering and waiting for a 
better chance. In snipe-shoot- 
ing your best chance is in 
ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred your first, which in 
shooting up wind or in enclosed 
land will usually be your last 
also. The trick must be done 
“by eye” and instinct, like 
playing forward to fast bowling 
at cricket. There is less time 
for preparation and getting 
what is called a “good sight 
of the bird,” than in any sport 
with the gun in Great Britain. 
You will find that dropping 
the tallest and most express- 
train pheasants that ever came 
over you downwind in stately 
procession, though truly the 





1 By quick sight of course I mean the power to use good eyes quickly, not by 


any means an invariable possession. 


2 Of course I am here speaking only of full snipe. 
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work is quick enough at times, 
is a leisurely proceeding com- 
pared to the instantaneous 
accuracy required in dealing 
with a tiny sad-coloured bird 
spinning full-speed ahead, all 
steam up at once, as often as 
not at the limit of gun-range. 
Excepting perhaps a driven 
partridge whizzing towards you 
over a low hedge, a snipe zig- 
zagging upwind, whether near 
or far, is the most difficult bird 
in the world to hit if you make 
the slightest attempt to dwell 
upon his flight either with the 
eye or the muzzle of the gun. 
Whereas, given the qualities 
previously mentioned, your first 
sight of him, and therefore 
your first barrel, should be 
pretty accurate, and if not may 
be immediately corrected by 
your second. If you have ever 
been fortunate enough to walk 
or shoot snipe in company with 
a really fine performer, you 
must have noticed how quickly, 
when forced to a double salute, 
his second barrel followed his 
first. Indeed I know several 
very consistent scorers who 
confess to their first barrel 
being always more or less ex- 
perimental, their chief reliance 
being placed on the corrected 
alignment of the second. This 
is of course a bad style of 
shooting, which I do not recom- 
mend to beginners. It has, 
however, the sole merit of doing 
away to a certain extent with 
over-anxiety at the moment of 
the shooter’s becoming aware 
of a bird springing before him, 
for the more nonchalant a 
“jumpy” gunner is over his 
first discharge, the more likely 
is he to down his bird, a -dis- 
covery that no doubt originated 


the habit in the sportsmen I 
refer to. 

To repeat, then: it ison your 
first chance and your first 
barrel that you should rely, 
and the quicker you are in 
seizing the chance and firing 
the barrel, the bigger will be 
your annual bag of snipe—a 
fact that has been, I think, so 
conclusively proved that it 
would not require so much 
insistence, were it not that the 
usual advice of writers and 
talkers about snipe-shooting is 
the adoption of an exactly 
opposite course. I can only 
say that in my own case, at 
least, the “waiting game” has 
time after time resulted in the 
conversion of easy shots into 
difficult ones, with the inevit- 
able accompaniment of that 
distressing and only drawback 
to sport with the gun, wounded 
birds. I hope that every reader 
can truthfully say that he 
would far rather clean miss a 
whole series of birds than 
gather them all still alive. It 
is, I know, a platitude of shoot- 
ing; but if it were only gener- 
ally felt to be something more 
than this, we would not perhaps 
see so much of that cruel, 
because in the case of snipe so 
often successful, “long chance 
taking,” to witness which often 
makes the heart of the real 
sportsman a good deal heavier 
than the bag of the savage who 
indulges in it. Any duffer can 
hit a snipe at 70 yards with 
one or two at least of the five 
hundred or so pellets that usu- 
ally compose a snipe charge. 
A single pellet may, and often 
does, break a bone, or a leg, 
or, a8 I have constantly seen, 


the bill of the poor bird, which 
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may or may not fall and meet 
a merciful death at the rough 
hands of its torturer; but it is 
playing a terribly low game on 
a sporting little wanderer, who 
certainly plays his part of it 
well enough according to the 
laws. Eschew long shots, then, 
as you would cheating at cards 
or any other atrocity, and kill 
or miss your snipe neatly and 
smartly within sporting range: 
you will not often wound if you 
are as quick over your work as 
I want you to be. There is of 
course a great deal of uncon- 
scious art that must be brought 
into play before the instant- 
aneous first barrel I recom- 
mend. This is no place to 
enter into a disquisition on the 
physiology of shooting, but it 
will be easily imagined how 
many and how incredibly swift 
are the processes that a man 
has to perform before he can 


kill a series of birds darting 
away like lightning, each one 
probably at a different angle, 
a different pace, and a different 


height to the last. But as I 
have presumed in the reader 
a general acquaintance with 
the art of shooting, it is only 
necessary to say that in the 
case of snipe-shooting these 
processes are exactly the same 
as in any other sport with 
the gun, only quicker, more 
varied, and more unconscious. 
For this reason it is doubly 
difficult to reduce to writing 
the method of holding the gun 
at a snipe on the wing. Ex- 
cept, of course, in the rare case 
of a snipe flying in a direct line 
away from you, the gun is never 
held on the bird at all. As far 
as one can describe the inde- 
scribable, the correct movement 


. 
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seems to be an uninterrupted 
lift and swing, the lift of course 
being to or, more commonly, 
towards the shoulder, and the 
swing in the same direction as, 
but faster than, the flight of 
the bird. There must be no- 
thing of the “two motions” 
business beloved of drill-ser- 
geants, or the shooter may get 
into the bad habit of pottering. 
A gun brought with a rap into 
the hollow of the shoulder needs 
a certain amount of steadying, 
@ concession that is uncon- 
sciously granted by the “one! 
two!” class of marksman, en- 
tailing naturally loss of time 
to the gunner and gain in dis- 
tance to the bird. I have often 
heard it questioned whether 
good shooting could possibly 
be made unless the butt of the 
gun were firmly bedded into the 
shoulder at each discharge. As 
far as my observation goes, I 
can safely say that good shoot- 
ing, at snipe anyhow, cannot 
possibly result if this neces- 
sarily slow action of the stock 
is attended to every time. 
Touch the shoulder it does, as 
a rule, of course; but the touch 
is often so slight until after the 
shot has left the barrel as to be 
practically non-existent. Any 
one who has seen a crack rab- 
bit shot crumple up the furry 
little thunderbolts as they flash 
from burrow to burrow or 
across a narrow ride will under- 
stand what I mean. Here 
again the gun is seldom brought 
into the shoulder, often, indeed, 
scarcely higher than the breast, 
and, in the case of one or two 
“fliers” I have seen, astonish- 
ing practice has been made 
from the hip! As _ regards 
elevation, the best advice on 
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this, as on most other points, is 
that given by the writer of the 
chapter on snipe-shooting in 
the Badminton Library, “al- 
ways aim above a snipe,” though 
the reason given for it is ob- 
viously not invariably accurate 
—i.e., that “the bird is pretty 
sure to be rising at the time.” 
As a matter of fact, quite a 
common shot is that when a 
snipe is dipping in short sharp 
jerks into the wind’s eye, so 
that if you were to look steadily 
along the midrib of the gun 
you would as often lose sight 
of the bird below it as you 
would see it above—the former, 
it may be added, being the 
safest instant at which to pull 
trigger. However, whether a 
snipe is actually rising or not, 
it must nearly always be treated 
as if it were, owing to the speed 
at which it moves. In other 
words, with the single excep- 
tion of a bird crossing from left 
to right, when it will, of course, 
be in sight all the time, at the 
actual moment of firing it 
should be invisible to the 
shooter, being hidden by the 
gun as it swings with, but 
faster than, the object. 

It is a complicated question, 
this lateral impetus of the 
muzzle. There is no more 
stock subject of discussion 
amongst sportsmen, especially 
those afflicted with the cacoethes 
scribendi. Ido not propose to 
enter very deeply into the argu- 
ment, especially as, like this 
precious fiscal question which 
is convulsing us, it appears 
rather of the “circular” order, 
from the fact that every side of 
it has its successful exponents, 
and is therefore correct. One 
does not expect a number of 
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first-class batsmen to play a 
certain kind of ball in exactly 
the sameway. The probability 
is that every one of them would 
play it differently, though all, 
perhaps, would score the de- 
sired boundary hit from it. It 
is the same with the various 
systems of shooting. One may 
be theoretically better than an- 
other, but for certain shooters 
practically not so good for some 
reason or another, possibly from 
early training or instinct. I 
will not do more than name the 
three methods which constantly 
do interesting but inconclusive 
battle in the smoking-room or 
the correspondence columns of 
the sporting press. Firstly, 


should the gun be thrown up 
at the estimated distance ahead 
of the bird, and fired there at 
once, or, in other words, “held 
ahead’; or, secondly, should it 
be first aligned dead on the 
bird, swung with its flight, and 


be fired as it swings —ze., 
“held on”; or, thirdly, should 
it be brought up as before on 
the object, but jerked forward 
in front of it and fired when it 
has reached the required dis- 
tance? And another unanswer- 
able question—in all these 
cases how much allowance 
should be made for the speed 
of the bird and that of the shot 
intended to intercept it? As 
regards the first three of these 
queries, the “lift and swing” 
method I have recommended 
above appears to resemble the 
second more than any other, 
though it differs in one import- 
ant particular—ie., that in 
my plan it is fatal to be in any 
way conscious of the primary 
alignment on the bird. And 
this for a very good reason. 
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Consciousness that your gun is 
pointed at the object means 
catching sight of your gun- 
barrels, and a man who does 
this constantly will never make 
a snipe shot. The unconscious 
effort, too, to preserve the align- 
ment has the effect of checking 
the swing of the gun, and I 
have invariably found that 
when bird and barrels were 
both visible, a miss behind was 
the result. By my method, in 
shots from left to right I see 
the bird only; in shots from 
right to left, or at birds going 
straight away, I see nothing at 
all at the moment of firing. 
There is of course nothing new 
in all this. The method has 
been practised ever since shoot- 
ing at flying birds began. But 
to beginners this losing sight of 
the much coveted game is‘ the 
hardest part of the whole busi- 
ness—it seems so much like 
chance - work. With many 
young shooters, indeed, it ap- 
pears to demand an actual physi- 
cal effort to interpose the barrels 
between the bird and the eyes. 
But for this, as with most other 
things, the best cure is success. 
A few birds promptly downed 
will do more good than volumes 
of theoretical instruction. 

Just a word of advice on a 
common situation of snipe- 
shooting, the proper treatment 
or the reverse of which may 
make the difference of a good 
many hundred birds, added or 
lost, to your bag during your 
shooting lifetime. We will sup- 
pose that you have fired at and 
killed a snipe, rising alone, with 
your first barrel, as you will, 
I hope, constantly do. Now, 
every single work on shooting 
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that I have read lays great 
stress on the importance of re- 
loading at once, so that you 
may be ready for another bird 
in the shortest possible time. 
My advice is exactly the re- 
verse. Do not reload at once, 
but, after your first barrel, 
remain on the qui vive at 
the “ready” for a minute or 
so, with your left barrel only 
charged. It is perfectly aston- 
ishing how many snipe select 
the precise moment when you 
are fumbling for a fresh car- 
tridge to spring up and away 
before your open gun. The re- 
sult is usually a violent closing 
of the breechloader, followed by 
a long despairing shot, and 
perhaps an unclassical exple- 
tive. Speaking for myself, I 
can only say that I have, over 
and over again, “scored off” in 
this way a cunning second bird, 
which I verily believe had been 
listening for the click of the 
opening breech-action before it 
ventured to follow its departed 
comrade. Perhaps a truer ex- 
planation of this idiosyncrasy 
of snipe is the instinctive habit 
I have often observed in nearly 
all wild birds, namely, that of 
crouching closer for an instant 
at the ringing report of a gun, 
and waiting until the echoes 
have died away before taking 
flight. 

One of the chief charms of 
snipe-shooting is the delightful 
variety of the shots offered. In 
the course of a long day’s sport 
it will be a rare thing to find 
two birds behaving in exactly 
the same manner, even under 
identical conditions of wind and 
surroundings. It is no doubt 
the consequent impossibility of 
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settling upon any fixed course 
of treatment that is responsible 
for the prevalence of that mys- 
terious disease “gun fever” 
amongst young snipe-shooters, 
more than with any other class 
of sportsmen, even though other 
game may be scarcer, more 
valuable, and its possession just 
as earnestly desired. How well 
we know the symptoms! On 
certain “jumpy” sort of days 
even the oldest hands are un- 
pleasantly reminded of the 
tremors of their sporting youth. 
During the writer’s last attack 
he made a careful diagnosis of 
the malady for the purpose of 
devising a remedy, with the 
surprising result that a cure 
was instantly effected by the 
very effort to note the symp- 
toms! As far as they can be 
reduced to writing, the physical 
effects appeared to be a clench- 
ing of the jaws, a certain un- 
comfortable rigidity of the 
muscles of the neck—in fact, a 
general feeling of tenseness all 
over the body, extending even 
to the arms, which seemed to 
work on rather badly oiled 
hinges rather than with their 
natural freedom. Add to this 
an exasperating difficulty in 
finding one’s usual comfortable 
grip of the left hand on the 
fore-end, an irresistible desire 
to fiddle with the safety-catch, 
and, finally, a tendency to fling 
gun to shoulder when even a 
lark flutters up ahead, the said 
motion being of the wooden 
order, and liable to bed the butt 
of the gun on all sorts of un- 
expected and unusual portions 
of the anatomy, and you have 
a collection of symptoms emi- 
nently undesirable in a man 
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playing a game in which ab- 
solute elasticity is the one chief 
essential. 

There are two or three cures 
that have been suggested for 
this very real complaint, two 
of which I have already de- 
scribed —viz., a dégagé first 
barrel, which will often agree- 
ably restore your equanimity by 
its unexpected success, and dis- 
section, as contemptuous as you 
can make it, of the ridiculous 
condition of your nerves. An- 
other excellent method demands 
a certain amount of self-denial, 
namely, to throw up the gun at 
two or three birds without fir- 
ing, a@ proceeding that has the 
peculiar effect of giving you 
a possibly quite unjustified 
opinion of the deadliness of 
your aim, and so doing away 
with the real cause of your 
previous “funk,” the fear of 
missing. Of course, a man who 
is out of health, or who has 
smoked too many cigars and 
drunk just one whisky-and- 
soda too many overnight, or 
who owes or is owed more than 
he can afford, or is in any 
way afflicted with any of the 
thousand and one drawbacks of 
civilisation, cannot expect to 
be in the very best condition 
for snap-shooting. Atra cura 
perched on the end of your 
gun-barrels will cause them to 
be very wobbly and uncertain, 
and it is not every man who 
can make the little black demon 
skip off at the first crack of the 
Schultze. But I hope that the 
reader will never have so un- 
pleasant a companion on his 
walks through the lonely 
marshland. 

ScoLoPAx. 
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I WAS seated one warm April 
afternoon in my office at Cal- 
cutta, The surroundings dis- 
tinctly predisposed to slumber. 
The drowsy hum of the flies 
and insects, the whispered con- 
versation outside the reed-hung 
door-curtains, and the lethargic 
swing of the punkah were 
soporific conditions which re- 
quired something more exciting 
than a bill of lading or indent 
to counteract them. So the 
pen was slipping from my nerve- 
less hand, and my head was 
beginning to droop, when I be- 
came dimly aware of an ani- 
mated discussion with the 
belted menials known as chup- 
rassies outside, followed by a 
vision in white standing before 
me on the other side of the 
table. It thus spoke with a 
voluble cackle, running all the 
words into each other, in a 
manner impossible to represent 
in print. 

* Having been given to under- 
stand some places are vacant 
under your honour’s kind con- 
trol I beg to offer you my 
services for the same I am the 
poor man but belonging to the 
high family and I failed for 
the matriculation examination 
should I be so fortunate as to 
secure the appointment I shall 
spare no pains to give your 
honour every satisfaction.” 

Here the voice paused for 
breath, which afforded me an 
opportunity of indulging in a 
dreamy consideration of the 
causes which lead a native of 
India invariably to regard the 


. 


circumstance that he has failed 
for an examination as quite 
equivalent to, if not more effec- 
tive than, the fact of his hav- 
ing passed it. Perhaps it is 
the vague expectation that the 
candidate’s idea of his own in- 
tellectual fitness which induced 
him to compete will be taken 
into account by the dispensers 
of patronage. If so, it is a for- 
lorn hope which is ever doomed 
to meet with rude disappoint- 
ment. As I made no sign, the 
voice proceeded, — 

“‘T have the honour to state 
that Iam quite fit for any re- 
sponsible post that your honour 
may bestow on me I have re- 
ceived first-class education in 
Mission School under Rev. 
Robinson and Rev. Leatham 
Sun of my soul Thou Saviour 
dear it is not night if Thou be 
near Rock of ages cleft for me 
let me hide myself in Thee.” 

Here the voice paused again, 
and this extraordinary perora- 
tion concluded with a click of 
satisfaction. I looked up to 
observe my interlocutor. He 
was a young Baboo, dressed in 
a spotless white garment, with 
a@ cap on his head somewhat 
like an artilleryman’s cap with 
a gold band round it. But not 
worn jauntily like a gunner’s 
headdress: it was firmly and 
straightly fixed on the wearer's 
intellectual brow. He wore 
large gold-rimmed spectacles, 
more, as I guessed, and as I 
afterwards discovered to be the 
fact, to convey the idea of social 
status and erudition, than be- 
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cause his eyesight needed any 
assistance. His face, with his 
self-satisfied look and somewhat 
pouting lips, wore that curious 
expression, partly satirical, 
partly devotional, and partly 
licentious, which distinguishes 
many Hindoo gods, and at 
present he was gazing at me 
with a straining look of anxiety, 
and another series of hymns 
obviously ready to burst from 
his lips. I held up a warning 
hand to enjoin silence, and said, 
“Young man, in the first place, 
there is no vacancy in my office, 
you have been ill-informed; and 
in the next place, you certainly 
would not do. Your fatal 


fluency in quoting hymns would 
render you impossible as a clerk, 
and as a cashier you would 
probably recall by your venality 
and corruption the worst days 
of the Mogul Empire.” 

He seemed rather puzzled at 


this, and was not quite sure 
how to take it. He looked at 
me doubtfully, and moistened 
his lips with his tongue. He 
said, “Your honour can if 
necessary refer to Rev. Robin- 
son and Rev. Leatham who 
shall inform your honour that 
I have failed for matriculation 
examination.” He came back 
to this one strong point as if 
it was a qualification that 
no human ingenuity could 
disparage. “Also,” he added 
rather irrelevantly, ‘“ Rev. 
Robinson and Rev. Leatham 
are very kind gentlemen and 
will speak to my credit Abide 
with me fast falls the eventide 
the darkness deepens we 
interrupted him at this point. 
“Young man,” I said, “this 
interview is now over. You 
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have my permission to depart.” 
He stood awhile in silence, evi- 
dently pondering whether one 
more hymn might not settle 
the matter. Seeing no re- 
sponse in my countenance, he 
suddenly, and with exceeding 
shrillness, said, ‘Good marning 
sar,” and took his departure. 
I had hardly settled to my 
slumbers again before another 
discussion was heard at the 
door, and I was aware that 
the vision in white was again 
before me. This time he said, 
if possible with a slightly more 
impetuous cackle, “I have just 
been given to understand that 
there are some places vacant in 
the Customs department and 
that the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms is a friend of your honour 
if your honour will give me a 
note I have no doubt by your 
kind assistance that I shall ob- 
tain an appointment and I shall 
ever pray for your honour’s long 
life and prosperity.” 

I looked up. “Now, think a 
moment,” I said, “ Mr e 

“ Bishwas Dass,” put in the 
Baboo with an _ insinuating 
smile. He thought I was re- 
lenting. 

“Mr Bishwas Dass, you seem 
to be a young man of great 
intelligence and superior edu- 
cation, and your acquaintance 
with British hymnology would 
do credit to any educational 
establishment.” 

His eyes gleamed behind his 
spectacles at this encomium ; 
perhaps visions of a superior 
clerkship, if not a partnership, 
opened before his dazzled im- 
agination. “Now, I ask you,” 
I continued, “as a sensible and 
educated man, what sort of 
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note can I give you to the 
Customs Commissioner, even if 
I were a friend of his, which I 
am not? All I could say was 
that I had seen you once, that 
you quoted hymns with extra- 
ordinary facility, but that I 
knew absolutely nothing about 
you except that you had asked 
for a place in my office. Do 
you want a note of that de- 
scription. 

“Such a chit,” said Bishwas 
Dass, judicially, “would be of 
no avail.” 

“Precisely so,” I said; “so 
I don’t see what I can do.” 

Bishwas Dass pondered this 
over for some moments, and 
possibly finding no hymn ex- 
actly to suit the case, finally, 
with a shrill cackle, said again, 
“Good marning sar,” and van- 
ished once more. 

I felt faintly interested in 
the young man, and fell to 
pondering on the extraordin- 
ary educational policy of the 
Government, which turns out 
thousands of youths only fit 
to be clerks, and only aspiring 
to a career of that description, 
and is of course quite unable 
to provide them with clerk- 
ships to suit them. If Bishwas 
Dass had been brought up as 
an honest bricklayer or car- 
penter he might have earned 
his living. As it was, I 
thought he was doomed to 
perambulate the offices, with 
his gold cap and spectacles, 
ever on the same _ hopeless 
quest, until his white gar- 
ments dropped from his back. 
However, these things were 
not so, but were otherwise, as 
the Greek chorus not unfre- 
quently observes, and I little 
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dreamed of the potentialities 
of the youth’s career. 

On my way through the 
bazaar one day I discovered 
my friend squatting before a 
low desk with small piles of 
coppers before him. The place 
of business appeared to be a 
trinket and pawn shop of a 
not particularly elevated de- 
scription. He greeted me with 
a bland smile; but I observed 
that he was not quite as plump 
as before, and that his gold 
cap and spectacles had van- 
ished, as I strongly suspected, 
into the hands of the pawn- 
broker himself. 

He said, “I am now with 
your honour’s kind favour con- 
fidential clerk to a wealthy 
native banker and I have hopes 
of great advancement.” 

As far as I could see, at 
present his sole employment 
consisted in separating bad 
copper coins from the good 
ones, then deftly mixing them 
together in little heaps and 
passing them off on unsus- 
pecting customers. This, how- 
ever, may possibly have been 
Bishwas Dass’s conception of 
the duties of a banker’s con- 
fidential clerk. 

‘“‘My pay,” he went on to say 
in a triumphant whisper, “is 
four rupees a-month and with 
the favour of God next year it 
will be five rupees a-month.” 

5s. 4d. a-month, rising to 
6s. 8d., hardly seemed to me 
wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. However, Bishwas 
Dass appeared to be quite 
satisfied, begged to be in- 
formed if he was on my list 
of candidates, and bade me 
farewell quite affably. I did 
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not see him again for some 
weeks, and then, alas! it was 
a sad fall from even the po- 
sition of a pawnbroker’s tout 
at 5s. a-month. There is a 
certain dreary quarter in Cal- 
cutta where mansions daubed 
with hideous paint stand coyly 
concealed in gardens, to which 
unwary strangers are conveyed 
in carriages, and where drink 
and still more questionable 
amusements can be obtained 
at varying prices. My way 
took me one afternoon through 
this infernal region, and there, 
to quote the words of the 
historian of the fall of the 
philosopher Square, “with 
shame do I narrate it, and 
with sorrow will it be read,” 
whom did I see outside a 
meretriciously coloured house 
but Bishwas Dass _himeelf. 


He was engaged in a shameful 
wrangle with a Ticca carriage- 


driver over the commission 
which. had accrued to each from 
the conveyance thither of a 
couple of intoxicated sailors. 
The shrill voices of the dis- 
putants attracted me, and there 
was Bishwas Dass, no longer 
in spotless white and gold- 
rimmed spectacles, but a sorry 
sight, disreputable and dirty, 
with a bare head and ragged 
wisps of hair depending from 
it. He saw me, and had the 
grace to hide his face, and I 
passed on apparently unseeing. 
Alas! poor Bishwas Dass; he 
had indeed come down, truly 
facile had been his descent to 
Avernus, and I wondered what 
worse fate could be his. But 
there was a lower deep still. 
One day I had to go to the 
police court to get a declara- 
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tion made, and as the magis- 
trate was engaged in trying a 
case, I waited a while and 
listened. It was a vulgar case 
of stealing in the Docks, and 
the prosecutrix narrated how 
she had gone to sleep with a 
small bag of rupees under her 
head, and how she was 
awakened by a slight move- 
ment, and saw the accused 
standing near; that she went 
to sleep again (being probably 
under the influence of liquor), 
and when she woke up her bag 
of rupees was gone. That she 
saw the accused buying some 
food at a stall, and charged him 
with the theft, and that he 
denied it; but on _ being 
searched by a policeman, the 
bag was found on him and 
some of the rupees, which she 
could identify, as she had 
marked some. It was a 
simple case of a very stupidly 
managed theft, and the magis- 
trate called on the accused for 
any remarks that he might 
have to make. 

“ Your honour’s worship,” he 
began, “I will relate the entire 
circumstances with strict ver- 
acity.” The voice seemed 
familiar, and I looked up, 
and indeed it was none other 
than the unfortunate Bishwas 
Dass, looking even more dis- 
reputable than when I had 
seen him last, in dirty torn 
clothes and a wolfish look in his 
eyes, and the Hindoo god in 
his appearance developed into 
the mere beast of prey with 
elementary passions and de- 
sires. He spoke, however, not 
without a certain dignity, 
“This woman, your worship, 
is a depraved female of immoral 
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proclivities” (he brought out 
this phrase with some satis- 
faction), ‘“‘who abstracts valu- 
ables from intoxicated persons. 
I saw her deprive a sleeping 
sahib of his rupees and then 
she herself fell into perfect re- 
cumbency. So I resumed the 
rupees from under her head, 
having the good mind to re- 
store the abstracted wealth to 
the rightful owner, but he was 
non est. As I had eaten no 
food for two days” (here there 
was a break in his voice that 
quite went to my heart), “and 
thinking that the rightful owner 
would at least give me reward 
for retribution of property, I 
took some money for food in 
anticipation of sanction. No 
sooner had I done so than this 
meretricious harridan” (these 
words he brought out with 
great gusto) “assaulted me 
with opprobrious gesture, and 
called on policeman and I was 
disgracefully treated by hand- 
cuffs. This is the veracious 
truth, and I have no help but 
God and your honour.” 

This ingenious defence, which, 
indeed, was no deéfence at all, 
was translated to the pros- 
ecutrix, who at once burst out 
into virulent Bengalee vernac- 
ular abuse. She declaimed 
against poor Bishwas Dass 
with all the terms in her 
very varied vocabulary, de- 
famed the characters of his 
mother and sisters, and indeed 
of all his female relations, with 
the most scandalous and totally 
unfounded statements, and it 
was with considerable difficulty 
that the magistrate and police 
could reduce her to silence. 
“The prisoner practically ad- 
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mits his guilt,” said the clerk, 
and the magistrate, without 
looking up, merely observed, 
“Two months’ rigorous.” 
Bishwas Dass cast a despair- 
ing look round the court 
and caught my eye. “Your 
honour,” he said, “there is a 
gentleman present who——” 
but the policeman removed 
him downstairs before he could 
finish what he had to say. 
The last thing I saw was the 
clasping of handcuffs and the 
unhappy Bishwas Dass forced 
down the stairs, vainly strug- 
gling in the grasp of two 
policemen. A dishevelled lock 
of black hair was the last 
thing to go, and Bishwas Dass 
vanished from the kindly light 
of the sun. I drove back 


rather sadly, thinking of the 
exceedingly rapid fall of this 
promising young Baboo, whom 
I could not help regarding as 


one more victim of the Govern- 
ment educational system. I 
had no doubt in my own mind 
that what he said in court was 
in a way the truth from his 
point of view, but it was 
hardly a defence to appeal to 
a hard-worked and hard-headed 
magistrate. I thought I would 
see if I could not rescue him 
when he came out of jail, but 
the days passed and the image 
of Bishwas Dass became fainter, 
and I blush to say that when 
the day came other matters 
had put poor Bishwas Dass 
out of my head altogether. I 
remembered it afterwards, but 
then it was too late, and 
Bishwas Dass passed com- 
pletely out of my thoughts 
and life. 
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Some two years after this I 
had to visit the famous city of 
Oilville on business, and my 
affairs kept me there for some 
time. All the world has heard, 
or ought to have heard, of the 
city of Oilville, situated in 
what is known as the wild and 
woolly West of the United 
States of America. It is not 
an ancient city like Rome or 
Damascus, being, indeed, only 
fifty years old; but already its 
population, the height of its 
sky-scrapers, the sublimity of 
its elevators, the countless 
miles of its electric tramways, 
and the size of its depots are 
sufficient, as the late President 
of the Transvaal used to say, 
“to stagger humanity.” All 
these facts, with great ac- 
curacy of detail, appeared 
in the ‘Oilville Exposition 
Manual,’ which had _ been 
translated into every language 
under heaven, and scattered 
broadcast over the habitable 
globe. For Oilville had re- 
solved, like some other great 
cities, to have what was 
called, with a fine disregard 
of classical nomenclature, a 
“Pan - Universal Exposition.” 
It deserved one. Fifty years 
ago it was a prairie village 
with a dozen dwelling-houses, 
two saloon-bars, and an insur- 
ance office, a bank, and a 
church, and a total popula- 
tion of some hundred souls. 
- It was then six months old. 
Since that time it had passed 
through the usual vicissitudes 
of a Western town. The oil 
turned out abundant, and a 
boom followed. At the height 
of the boom land six miles out- 
side city limits had sold by the 


foot at about the same price 
land would sell in the city of 
London. When the “bottom 
tumbled out of the boom,” to 
use the elegant Western ex- 
pression, land in precisely the 
same locality could be pur- 
chased by the acre for a short 


drink. Oilville likewise had 


experienced a terrific fire, when 
the whole of the city vanished 
like a dream in smoke. How- 
ever, the genius of the place 
survived all these little ex- 
periences ; and at last the town 
became what is known as 
“solid,” and had but few 
vestiges of its primitive con- 
dition. And now a building 
was to be erected, a mon- 
strous building, with the 
hugest dome in the world ; 
more brilliant electric lights 
were to gleam over more 
dazzling white stucco palaces 
than had ever been seen 
before; faster motors were to 
career about the grounds on 
smoother tracks; and more 
rapid machinery, piled up in 
apparently more hopeless con- 
fusion than had ever been seen 
before in the history of the 
world, were to din the ears 
of the unfortunate visitors. 
In fact, Oilville was going to 
make things “hum.” 

One of the principal and 
wealthiest citizens of Oilville 
was a lady, a certain Miss 
Krag—“ Sarah B. Krag,” as 
the papers familiarly called her, 
or sometimes “Sarah” tout 
court. Her father, a German 
from Pennsylvania, had arrived 
at Oilville in the very earliest 
days of its existence. He had 
already made a modest for- 
tune in an Eastern city by the 
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lucrative profession of brew- 
ing. He then went West, dis- 
cerned the future potentiali- 
ties of Oilville, set up his home- 
stead there, and devoted his 
great mind to the purchase 
of real estate and the brew- 
ing of lager beer. When the 
boom burst, the ruins thereof 
struck him, like Horace’s hero, 
undismayed. He had sold 
his entire holding for some 
millions (on paper); but as 
the astute old Teuton had 
always bargained for some 
part of the price in cash and 
the rest on mortgage, he found 
himself at the end of the boom, 
as he expected, with all his 
land in his hands again, and 
with the modest sum of some 
hundred thousand dollars which 
he had extracted from the 
pockets of the baffled “boom- 
sters.” After that his career 
was simple and uneventful; 
and when at last “old man 
Krag,” as he was affection- 
ately termed, passed away full 
of years and dollars, he left 
his only daughter, Sarah, prob- 
ably the richest prize in the 
matrimonial market west of 
the Mississippi. Then followed 
some wild delirious years, when 
every unmarried male inhabit- 
ant of the Western States 
aspired to lead Miss Krag to 
the altar. The newspapers, 
with their usual delicacy and 
tact, made frequent and jocular 
allusions to this circumstance. 
They avowed that it was im- 
possible to fire off a revolver in 
the streets of Oilville without 
killing a man who had pro- 
posed to Miss Krag, that the 
postmaster had to put on an 
extra staff of officials to carry 
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the bags of mail which con- 
tained amorous proposals daily 
to the door of the Krag home- 
stead. But it was not unto 
matrimony that the gentle 
heart of Miss Krag did incline, 
and so, as the years rolled on 
and Miss Krag still remained 
Miss Krag, and nothing came 
of these very numerous pro- 
posals, people changed their 
minds, like the inhabitants of 
Melita, and said she was a 
“crank.” And so, indeed, poor 
Miss Krag was. Like Spinoza, 
this hard-featured, angular 
woman, now approaching the 
age of sixty, was a creature 
God - intoxicated, or rather, 
religion-intoxicated, and spent 
her time and money in painful 
search after the unknown God 
and the undiscoverable future. 
Unfortunately for herself, in- 
stead of silent meditation on 
these great problems, she con- 
ceived it more conducive to 
success to call in the experi- 
ences of others to help her; and 
some of her coadjutors in these 
momentous inquiries, who came 
to Oilville to hold high com- 
mune with her, struck the 
inhabitants of that city with 
respectful astonishment. To 
every variety of religious 
enthusiast,— Bible Christians, 
Christian Scientists, Mormons, 
Spiritualists, Shakers, and the 
like,—to all of them was Miss 
Krag at home. Then she went 
farther afield, and a weird as- 
sortment of Armenian priests, 
Thibetan lamas, African medi- 
cine-men, Mohammedan mul- 
lahs, and Buddhist monks ar- 
rived at Oilville in detachments, 
and amused and astonished the 
public. It is sad to have to 
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state that most of these spirit- 
ual guides turned out to be of 
the earth, earthy. Every re- 
ligious quack of dubious ante- 
cedents seemed to smell out 
Miss Krag as if by instinct. 
Some departed in peace and 
with pockets lined with dollars, 
but not a few left her hospit- 
able mansion in the charge of un- 
sympathetic policemen. There 
was an Armenian bishop with 
a triple crown and a long grey 
beard whose appearance gave 
infinite zest to the lives of the 
youths of Oilville, but who 
afterwards turned out to be 
what is euphemistically known 
as a “hotel-runner” at Port 
Said. There was a Chinaman, 
alleged to be the abbot of a 
Buddhist monastery, who was 
wanted by the police for a theft 
in China Town, San Francisco, 
and was dragged ruthlessly by 
the detectives from Miss Krag’s 
hearthstone. A _ high - class 
African Obi man, who was 
subsequently identified as a 
nigger barber from New Or- 
leans, and an Anglican bishop, 
who turned out to be an un- 
frocked curate who had taken 
to drink and bolted with his 
churchwarden’s wife, were also 
among the holy men whose re- 
ligious developments Miss Krag 
sought to investigate. The 
clerk at the hotel where I 
stayed, the “Wild West 
House,” whose’ usual attitude 
of mild contempt for the foolish 
requests of hotel guests was 
tempered with a chastened 
sense of humour, was my 
authority for most of these 
statements, and it is possible 
that Miss Krag’s painful ex- 
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periences lost nothing in his 
recital of them. 

“Yes, sir,” he remarked one 
day, “you did the right thing 
when you came to Oilville in 
Exposition year. Sarah B. 
Krag is going to have an 
Exposition of her own, a kinder 
parliament of religions, and 
they are coming here to discuss 
the whole bag of tricks. There 
will be some lively times, I bet, 
if they all meet at once. Some 
remarkable costumes among 
them, too, and dresses that 
would make a fortune to 
Barnum’s show. But I guess 
the Swami takes the cake.” 

“Who is the Swami?” I 
asked, for the word seemed like 
an echo of India. 

“Well, I reckon he comes 
from the Himalaya Mountains ; 
he’s got a following of fellows 
with him they call ‘chelas,’ and 
he walks about in flowing 
robes ; but he don’t show much. 
He is Miss Krag’s fancy man 
just now: she deserves a good 
one; she has had some rare bad 
ones in her time. Yes, sir,” 
continued theclerk meditatively, 
“she’s had her ups and downs, 
has Miss Krag, but she reckons 
she’s struck oil in the Swami.” 

“What is the difference be- 
tween him and the others?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you see, he has got 
hold of the real original thing 
that was sent down to the 
Himalayas long before the 
Flood—about the time of the 
creation of the world, I guess. 
He don’t take much stock of 
Buddhism, it’s so modern and 
crude, he says; and as for 
Christianity, it’s oy painfully 
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new he ain’t had time to study 
it yet,—he only heard of it the 
other day. Seems to me news 
don’t travel very fast in the 
Himalayas—not many Ameri- 
can journals taken in in Thibet : 
not that they’d learn much 
about Christianity from them. 
Besides, the Swami is no end 
of a duke, won’t eat with any 
one, and says his meat is brought 
by angels from the Himalayas. 
I don’t know where his meat 
comes from, but I do know 
where his drink comes from— 
that’s from here; yes, sir, from 
this hotel. Two of his fellows 
came here one day and said 
they wanted the best and purest 
liquid on earth to wash the 
Swami’s feet with. I gave ’em 
six dozen of our best and purest 
champagne at 100 dollars a 
dozen, and I guess they washed 
the Swami’s inside with it. I 
did not see him walking about 
up town again for a week after 
that.” 

“T’d like to see the Swami,” 
I observed. 

“Didn’t you say that you 
were going to Mrs Fanshaw’s 
tea this afternoon? You'll see 
some of them there, I bet; not 
the Swami himself, but his 
followers, and you can size them 
up a bit and let me know: so 
long,” and the clerk turned to 
commune with a drummer from 
Chicago. 

The hotel clerk was not wont 
to be incorrectly informed as to 
the social movements in Oil- 
ville. When I arrived in Mrs 
Fanshaw’s drawing-room, my 
hostess greeted me with the 
intelligence that she had secured 
one of the most charming of the 
Swami’s followers for her after- 
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noon tea, and she felt sure that 
as I had been in India it would 
be a distinct delight to me to 
meet with such a man in this 
distant Western city. 

‘“‘ Besides,” she said, “I want 
you to tell me what you really 
think of him. You see, dear 
Miss Krag is so peculiar and 
takes up with such curious 
people that we never feel quite 
sure about her friends, and 
some of us think—however, you 
shall see for yourself.” 

I made my way into the 
drawing-room, where there was 
a low hum of conversation. 
Above it, however, I heard 
from the end of the room a 
voice that seemed to carry my 
thoughts clean back to Cal- 
cutta. It was a kind of mellif- 
luous cackle, and I felt that I 
could hardly be deceived as to 
the owner thereof. One glance 
assured me that it was none 
other than my Baboo friend, 
Bishwas Dass. He certainly 
seemed to be in prosperous cir- 
cumstances; his turban was 
golden braided, his flowing 
garments were richly decorated, 
his cheeks were plump, his eyes 
gleaming, and the satirical- 
sensual-devotional look of a 
Hindoo god seemed to be that 
of a triumphant Krishna. He 
was seated in the middle of a 
bevy of fair American girls, 
who were hanging on his words, 
especially. one golden - haired 
girl, who was gazing at him 
with rapt devotion. 

“Ah! yes, dear ladies,” he 
was saying, “in this fleeting 
world the Greater is become 
the Less, and the Less the 
Greater, and the All is the 
Whole of things. For such is 
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the teaching of the Vedas, the 
most ancient of all religions, 
though our teaching is that of 
a religion that was old long 
before the Vedas were thought 
of, and which teaches that all 
is Flux in the Universe, that 
Change is all in all, that the 
Universe is in Flux, and that 
all is Change. As the sacred 
word says, ‘Ahum, Ahoom, 
Pudman, Vishasht, Strium, 
Brummun, Svakum,’ which 
means, dear ladies,” he con- 
tinued, glancing round in mild 
triumph, “The temple of love 
is the temple of the Most High, 
and the grove of Purity is——” 

Here his eyes went wandering 
round till they met mine, and 
he suddenly saw and recognised 
me, and stopped as if he had 
been shut. The effect on him 
was quite miraculous: he 
seemed to shrivel up, he turned 
green, his cheeks quivered, his 
eyes grew dull, and he sat help- 
lessly gazing at me in a state 
of collapse on the settee. 

“Are you ill, dear Chela?” 
demanded the ladies, and tea 
and muffins were pressed upon 
him with wild alacrity. 

“Tt is nothing,” he gasped, 
—“it is nothing. The noble 
Sanscrit words,” he went on, 
looking at me with a hopelessly 
imploring look — “the noble 
Sanscrit words overcame me; 
but I must go to our Swami’s 
evening prayers. I see there,” 
he cried, looking at me, “the 
oldest friend and benefactor of 
my youth ; let me speak to him.” 

He made as though to begin 
a rush towards me, which de- 
generated into a_ reluctant 
shamble. However, he came 
up to me at last, and shook 


hands, and whispered, “ Let me 
see you to-morrow: what hotel ? 
And say nothing now.” 

I mentioned my hotel, and 
nodded. 

‘Yes, dear friends,” he said, 
with some renewed confidence, 
“this gentleman is my most 
beloved benefactor: he saved 
my life once, and I trust him 
to do it again. I trust him 
with all,” he continued, looking 
anxiously at me. “ At nine to- 
morrow morning,” he whispered 
as he passed me, and escaped 
from the room. 

Of course I became at once 
the centre of an inquisitive 
throng. “Did you know our 
dear Chela before? Is his 
history really true? Was he 
really found as a new-born 
baby at the feet of the goddess 
in the forest? Does the Swami 
really live in a monastery at 
the top of the Himalayas?” 

Such were the questions 
which were launched at me. I 
found myself rather embar- 
rassed. I said, “I really can- 
not answer all these questions 


at once. I knew Bishwas Dass ' 


years ago, and did him some 
slight service. He is a clever 
young man, and that is all I 
know.” 

“How provoking you are, 
Mr Phillips; I believe you 
know a lot about him you 
won't tell.” 

“‘ My dear lady, I assure you 
I know nothing. The Swami 
I never heard of before, and 
this youth is no doubt a Chela 
of excellent status.” 

The golden-haired young 
lady, who had been looking at 
me with great anxiety, then 
took up her parable. 
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“Ts he not lovely ?” she said. 
“Ts it not wonderful to think 
of his coming into this world, 
no one knew how, and his being 
found at the feet of the statue 
of the goddess under a banyan- 
tree, with tigers and elephants 
all around, but none did him 
harm. And then when he 
awoke he chanted Vedic hymns, 
and all the animals came round 
and listened, the wild beasts 
and the hornéd deer.” 

“ Hornéd deer,” I observed, 
“is good.” 

“Mr Phillips,” she went on, 
turning her eager eyes on me, 
“in that far Eastern country 
these wondrous things do hap- 
pen, do they not?” 

I thought of Bishwas Dass’s 
youth, and the contrast between 
an infant chanting Vedic hymns 
in a pathless forest to a circle 
of sympathetic tigers, and the 
real Bishwas Dass on a hard 
bench in the mission school, 
being painfully drilled in British 
hymns by the Rev. Robinson 
and the Rev. Leatham, struck 
me as slightly ludicrous though 
not altogether unmixed with 
pathos. It was clear that the 
golden-haired young lady had 
mixed up Bishwas Dass with 
the illimitable East, a situation 
that was fraught with peril, 
and I resolved to stop, any- 
how, this little illusion as soon 
as possible, after I had had 
a talk with Bishwas Dass him- 
self, 

“Well,” I said guardedly, 
“India is a wonderful country, 
and extraordinary things do 
happen there, no doubt.” 

“T declare,” said a ’cute- 
looking young American girl, 
a Miss Winslow, who had 
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listened with unaffected de- 
rision to her friend’s rhapsodies, 
“T believe it is all flim-flam. 
The whole story seems to me 
about the thinnest thing I have 
ever heard. It is too ridiculous 
for words, a new-born baby in 
a forest beginning to chant 
Vedic hymns with tigers prowl- 
ing round. Why, my dear, he 
would have been inside one of 
those tigers before he could 
chant a single verse. I don’t 
believe a single word of it. Do 
you, Mr Phillips?” she asked, 
turning to me. 

“Well,” I said, “if I were 
you, I would ask the Swami 
himself and see what he says.” 

“That’s just what I’ve done,” 
she answered. “I thought I 
would go to the fountainhead 
and find out all about him, 
himself and his young men.” 

“ And what was the result?” 
I asked. 

“Well, I can’t say I got 
much change out of him,” said 
the young lady. “He looked 
at me with a kind of far-away 
look in his eyes, and said, ‘The 
mysteries of life and death, and 
the mysteries of death and life, 
what is life, what is death? 
Tell me that.’ Of course I 
could not tell him that, so he 
rather floored me there, and 
that was the only explanation 
he would give, and that did 
not seem to carry me very far.” 

“You did not get much out 
of him, certainly,” I said, “if 
that was all.” 

“T asked him, too, whether 
all? his Chelas came from the 
Himalayas, and he looked at 
me with a dreamy smile, and 
said, ‘How do _ incarnations 
come and go, and what are the 
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Himalayas?’ I thought some 
people did know how incarna- 
tions came, and as for the 
Himalayas, I knew they were 
a range of mountains, and told 
him so; but he said, ‘ No, they 
are the embodiment of the Infi- 
nite; they are and are not.’ I 
should just like to meet with 
a hill that was and wasn’t, a 
pretty good sort of a hill for 
a wheel-ride, so I told him he 
ought to join the Christian 
Scientists,—their horrid things 
don’t exist either,—but he 
looked at me with a pitying 
smile, and said something in 
Sanscrit. Oh, he is as cunning 
as they make ’em. You'll get 
nothing out of him; but any- 
how I think you're real mean, 
Mr Phillips, not to tell us 
more.” 

“My dear young lady,” I 
said, “I assure you I don’t 
know anything more.” And I 
was glad to turn the conversa- 
tion on to. other topics, and 
escape further cross - examina- 
tion. 

It was with considerable in- 
terest that I awaited the com- 
ing of Bishwas Dass next mor- 
ning. I was curious to know 
how from the depths of a Ben- 
gal lock-up he had arrived at 
being the oracle of an admiring 
crowd of ladies in the far West 
of America, and I resolved to 
base my future action on the 
real facts of the case, which I 
intended he should tell me 
without reserve. 

Punctually at nine o’clock 
came a timid tap at the door, 
and Bishwas Dass entered. He 
was dressed, in order probably 
not to attract attention, in 
what Americans call “ citizens’ 


clothes,” not particularly well 
cut, and these ill-fitting gar- 
ments, combined with a bowler 
hat, had the effect of making 
Bishwas Dass a singularly un- 
impressive figure. Quite other- 
wise had he appeared on the 
previous day when, clad in 
flowing garments and golden 
turban, he discoursed on the 
high things of the universe to 
a charmed circle of ladies in 
exceedingly dubious Sanscrit. 
However, he came in awk- 
wardly, gazed at me with the 
most profound anxiety, and 
took his seat on the extreme 
edge of a chair. 

“Well,” I said, “you're a 
nice young man for a Chela, 
quoting the Vedas to young 
ladies and ordering the best 
champagne for your Swami.” 

Bishwas Dass looked at me 
helplessly, and seemed as though 
he was about to burst into 
tears. My heart somewhat 
melted. “Now,” I said, “tell 
me all about it. You must tell 
me the whole truth, and then 
I shall see what I shall do.” 

“T will tell the whole truth,” 
said Bishwas Dass, in a 
trembling voice. “And then 
I am in your honour’s hands. 
If your honour chooses to ruin 
me, you can do so, and I have 
no resource but God and your 
honour.” 

“Never mind about that,”[ 
said. ‘Tell me how you came 
here.” And then Bishwas Dass 
began his tale. 

When his term of imprison- 
ment was over, he naturally 
found Calcutta no place for 
him, and so went up country 
and maintained himself for a 
while by writing English peti- 
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tions. There was not much 
wealth to be got in this way, 
and it did not seem to help 
towards the attainment of his 
great ambition, which, as he 
admitted to me, was to be a 
jute-merchant. However, he 
discovered, as Mr Micawber 
had previously discovered with 
regard to the coal trade on the 
Medway, that capital was the 
one thing needed to enable him 
to realise his modest ambition, 
and, like Mr Micawber, “‘capi- 
tal” poor Bishwas Dass, just 
emerged from a Calcutta jail, 
“had not.” So after prowling 
about Bengal rather disconsol- 
ately for some time, he finally 
met a young man at Patna, 
who told him he was going to 
America to make lots of money. 
Bishwas Dass made inquiries, 
was finally introduced to the 
Swami, and was selected by 
that astute gentleman as a 
most desirable follower. The 
Swami said that there were 
lacs of rupees to be made by 
fakirs and holy men in America, 
and mentioned Miss Krag, of 
whom he had heard, as a cer- 
tain source of income. So 
Bishwas Dass fell in with it. 

“He made us learn a little 
Sanscrit,” said Bishwas Dass, 
“so as to quote sentences, and 
gave us a book called ‘Isis 
Unveiied,’ by Blavatsky Madam 
Sahib, and told us to learn the 
phrases and repeat them.” 

“The Swami seems to be a 
pretty smart sort of man,” I 
observed, “though I think you 
did not get very far with your 
Sanscrit lessons.” 

“What your honour heard 
yesterday,” said Bishwas Dass 
humbly, “was not Sanscrit at 
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all—it had no meaning. But 
your honour knows the prov- 
erb, ‘Wink is good as nod to 
blind mare.’” 

“Exactly so,” I said; “and 
that nonsense that you reeled 
off to those young ladies, that 
perhaps came out of ‘Isis 
Unveiled ’?” 

Bishwas Dass was fain to 
admit that there probably was 
something like it in that im- 
mortal work. 

“Well, now,” I said, “who 
is the Swami?” 

Bishwas Dass hesitated, and 
finally said, “I told the Swami 
last night that I should tell 
your honour everything, and he 
said you were a noble-minded 
gentleman who would never 
hurt a poor man.” 

“A’m,” I said. 

“The Swami,” continued 
Bishwas Dass with some re- 
luctance, “‘ was a pleader prac- 
tisng in Lucknow, but he 
produced a document in court 
which the judge thought was 
not a genuine document, so he 
took away his sanad.”’ 

“In fact,” I interposed, “ he 
committed forgery and was dis- 
barred.” 

“Yes, that is what the papers 
said,” answered Bishwas Dass. 
“ And so he had nothing to do; 
but he heard of Miss Krag and 
the Exposition, and mortgaged 
his family estate and got money 
to come out here. The other 
Chelas, one was a clerk, one 
was a cook at Green & Reed’s 
Restaurant in Bombay, and the 
other is a petition-writer.” 

“T see,” I said. “ You're a 
nice lot of holy men from the 
Himalayas, ain’t you?” 

Bishwas Dass wriggled a 
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little, and looked meekly at 
me, with the ghost of a depre- 
catory smile. “And now your 
honour knows all, and we are 
in your honour’s hands, and 
your honour can ruin us; but 
we do no harm,—we talk about 
religion, and people give us 
money, that’s all.” 

I fell into a train of thought 
and kept looking at Bishwas 
Dass. After all, what harm 
were they doing? Populus 
vult decipi, and if the Ameri- 
cans in their simplicity choose 
to give money to a low-class 
swindling native attorney for 
the revelation of things most 
high, it was no particular busi- 
ness of mine. Of course the 
whole thing was a swindle—a 
pleader with his ragged follow- 
ing of clerks and cooks posing 
as the missionaries of an ancient 
Eastern religion ; but whyshould 
I interfere? If these people 


did not take money out of Miss 
Krag, somebody, else would. 
This was the kind of thing she 


wanted, and she got it. After 
all, throughout the Exposition 
people were trying to sell things 
for more than they were really 
worth, which indeed is the or- 
dinary course of business. In 
like manner the Swami with 
his slender store of oriental 
learning was selling his balder- 
dash of a religion for a good 
deal more than it was worth, 
it being, indeed, worth nothing 
at all; but then the turbans, 
the devoted followers, and the 
flowing robes, all these were 
thrown in and had to be paid 
for. Certainly it was a roguery, 
but where is there not roguery ? 
The incompetent politician, the 
fraudulent director, the pro- 
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moter of a gigantic Trust, were 
all thieves in one sense, and our 
Swami only did much as they, 
in a slightly different manner. 
As for Bishwas Dass, I really 
had not the heart to expose 
him and hold him up to odium, 
and possibly land him in the 
hands of the police again. 

“Well,” I said at last to 
Bishwas Dass, who sat watch- 
ing me with intense anxiety, 
“I don’t see why I should give 
you away, and so I will say 
nothing; but on one condition 
only, and if you break this, I 
shall burst up the whole show. 
I will have no philandering 
with young ladies.” 

“Philandering?” inquired 
Bishwas Dass, somewhat puz- 
zled. 

“Yes,” I said; “I mean you 
must not make love to any 
white American girls, nor must 
you or any one of you marry 
any of them. I saw you last 
night looking at that golden- 
haired young lady. Well, you 
must not look at her any 
more. If I hear that you or 
any of your party are making 
serious love or getting engaged 
to any girl here, just you look 
out, or I will expose you all. 
So just remember that is my 
condition, and tell the Swami 
and the others.” 

“T promise faithfully,” said 
Bishwas Dass, greatly relieved, 
“that I will carry out your 
honour’s order in every way, 
and tell the others to do so 
too.” 

“You had better,” I said. 
“And now tell me what do 
you do here, and how do you 
make money?” 

“The Swami lectures,’ 
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Bishwas Dass. “And we 
burn incense and carry candles, 
and ring bells, and prostrate 
ourselves at his feet: the front 
row,” he added artlessly, ‘is 
five dollars and the back seats 
one dollar. We have an agent, 
Colonel Levi; he is very clever 
man and he makes business.” 

“ What sort of business?” 

“Well, you see, if a lady 
gives tea, he goes to her and 
says, ‘You want Swami to 
show to your fashionable 
friends? Very well, pay five 
hundred dollars. If you want 
first-class Chela, fifty dollars ; 
second-class Chela, twenty-five 
dollars.’ I,” continued Bish- 
was Dass modestly, “am the 
first-class Chela.” 

“T see,” I said; “your San- 
scrit is a little more advanced, 
and you know a few more 
phrases about the All and the 
Whole and the Nought, and 
things like that.” 

“Yes,” said Bishwas Dass 
simply, “I suppose that is it; 
and then after séance we have 
a collection to help our religion 
and for Swami’s expenses, but 
I think most of that goes to 
Swami’s expenses.” 

“That,” I said, “I can 
easily imagine; but tell me, 
what is the religion that you 
are preaching?” 

“Tt is a mixture,” said 
Bishwas Dass solemnly, “‘ made 
up of everything, and we call 
it the Pre-Aryan religion. It 
really is very good religion.” 

“Pre-Aryan is a good word, 
at all events,” I said; “and 
after all, it does not matter 
very much what you call it.” 

“No,” said Bishwas Dass 
cheerfully, “it is all the same; 
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any name can make rose smell 
sweet,” he added, with some 
pride in his mastery over 
English proverbs. 

“Well,” I said, “you may 
go now, and I won’t interfere, 
but you must remember my 
condition.” 

Bishwas Dass rose with 
alacrity and looked quite 
happy. “I shall never forget 
your honour’s kindness,” he 
said. ‘And I shall ever pray 
as in duty bound for your 
honour’s long life. I will also 
keep the condition and tell the 
others, and we will all bless 
your honour’s name.” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘“Good- 
bye, and remember, I shall 
have my eye on you, and 
see that you do keep your 
promise.” 

Bishwas Dass departed, and 
I again fell to questioning my- 
self whether I had done right 
or wrong in leaving this plaus- 
ible young rascal loose on 
society. For the life of me I 
could not see they were doing 
any actual harm. Such imita- 
tion Sanscrit nonsense as I had 
heard Bishwas Dass pour out 
was perhaps not very edifying 
or instructive, but it was harm- 
less, and the rolling phrases out 
of ‘Isis Unveiled’ might not 
be very morally elevating or 
intellectually stimulating, but 
certainly they were innocuous ; 
and if the American public 
chose to pay fancy prices for 
them and the flowing dresses, 
why should I bother? As for 
the Pre- Aryan religion, one 
more sect would not do any 
harm in America,—there was 
plenty of room for all. The 
social aspect of the case afforded 
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a less puzzling problem. I my- 
self should have thought that a 
hundred pounds was rather a 
large price to pay for the 
society of a rascally native 
attorney of blemished reputa- 
tion; but if Mrs Jones of 
Pennsylvania Avenue liked to 
crush Mrs Smith of West 32nd 
Street by having an expensive 
guest at her parties, there was 
certainly no reason for me to 
interfere. Besides, I really had 
a weakness for poor Bishwas 
Dass, who had certainly had 
no luck hitherto, and I resolved 
to carry out my share of the 
conspiracy of silence if the 
Swami and his friends carried 
out their engagement of absten- 
tion from matrimonial engage- 
ments. 

So the Swami continued his 
triumphant career uninter- 
rupted by me, and as time 
went on I learnt that Bishwas 


Dass was faithfully keeping his 
promise to me, and had induced 
the others to pursue a similar 


line of conduct. In fact, my 
lively young friend Miss Win- 
slow actually deplored the fact 
one day to me when I met her 
out. 

“Look here, Mr Phillips,” 
she said, “I know you have 
done something to those Swami 
people; they have quite changed 
since you came.” 

I inquired how. 

“Why, they used to look at 
our girls as if they would eat 
them; now they cast down 
their eyes like so many nuns, 
and simply never look at any- 
thing in the shape of a girl.” 

“ Don’t they?” I said. “That 
shows strikingly bad taste on 
their part.” 
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“‘ Why, certainly it does show 
bad taste,” said the young lady 
artlessly. ‘And that golden- 
haired girl you met at Mrs 
Fanshaw’s is real mad about it, 
I tell you: she had no end of a 
mash on with Chela Bishwas, 
and now he says he’s devoted 
to the goddess Buddha, or some- 
body like that.” 

“Hardly the goddess Bud- 
dha,” I ventured to suggest. 

“Well, one of those old 
Indian goddesses, anyway,” re- 
turned the lively young lady. 
“ But I think you’re real mean 
not to tell us all you know 
about them.” And the young 
lady went on her way sore dis- 
pleased, but leaving me with 
the comfortable feeling that, at 
all events, the most pernicious 
possible result of the Swami’s 
invasion of the Western world 
would be avoided. 

The time wore on, and the 
Exposition and my stay at Oil- 
ville were drawing to a close, 
when one day Bishwas Dass, 
whom I met in the street, be- 
sought me to give him an inter- 
view on a matter of the deepest 
importance. I appointed an 
hour the next day, and Bish- 
was Dass again turned up in 
“ citizens’ clothes,” with every 
appearance of agitation and 
anxiety. 

“Well, what’s up?” I said. 

‘Your honour,” said Bishwas 
Dass earnestly, “I have faith- 
fully carried out my promise, 
and now I want your honour’s 
permission to take up an ap- 
pointment which is to be con- 
ferred on me.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Tt is like this,” said Bishwas 
Dass. “You see, the Exposi- 
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tion is coming to an end, and 
Swami has made money, and 
wants to go back to India; but 
he promised when he brought 
us here to provide for all of us. 
Swami himself is provided with 
suitable position.” 

“ What’s that?” I asked. 

“There is ancestral Hindoo 
undivided estate near Lucknow 
with seventy claimants and 
they all bring suits. The case 
has been three times to Privy 
Council and twelve times to 
High Court and there are many 
suits pending. So Swami has 
bought one twenty-fourth of the 
undivided share of the brother’s 
cousin’s son, so he will be added 
as a party.” 


“T see,” I said. “He has 


bought a pretty valuable pro- 
perty, hasn’t he?” 

“‘He only paid ten rupees for 
it,” said Bishwas Dass simply ; 
“but he will be party in about 


twenty suits that are now 
going on, so he is quite pro- 
vided for.” 

Bishwas Dass spoke as if 
hopeless and interminable liti- 
gation was quite a decent 
means of livelihood, and a most 
enjoyable way of spending one’s 
declining years. 

“T see,” I said. “He is no 
doubt amply provided for, with 
plenty of cheerful occupation 
for the rest of his life; and 
the Chelas, what becomes of 
them ?” 

“One, Isardas, will go with 
Swami as private secretary to 
help him in lawsuits.” 

“Some one, I suppose, to 
bribe the witnesses,” I re- 
marked, “and get at the court 
officials, and help to forge the 
necessary documents.” 
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“ Just so,” said Bishwas Dass 
seriously; “and then Futteh- 
sing, the cook, he is going to 
stay here: he has got appoint- 
ment at Oriental Restaurant to 
make the curries and walk 
about in turban at lunch-time. 
He gets a hundred dollars a- 
month, and food and lodging.” 

“That,” I observed, “is a 
truly magnificent opening for a 
young man; but don’t it strike 
you, Bishwas Dass, that it’s 
rather a come-down from at- 
tending on saints in a Hima- 
layan monastery to make curries 
and walk about a restaurant at 
Oilville ?” 

“T thought I told your 
honour that he was cook at 
Green & Reed’s in Bombay,” 
said Bishwas Dass mildly. 
“There are no cooks in Hima- 
layas.” 

“T stand corrected,” I said 
“and the fat little Chela, what 
of him?” 

Bishwas Dass looked troubled. 
“‘T must ask your honour’s kind 
permission for him,” he went on. 
“He wants leave to marry 
American girl.” 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“Tt is Miss Hermann,” he 
said, ‘whose father keeps 
saloon, and he will stand behind 
bar and give drinks to sahibs.” 

“What! the big, red-haired 
girl, the bar-keeper’s daughter 
on 12th Street ?” 

“That is the missy sahib,” 
said Bishwas Dass. 

“Well,” I said, “he may do 
that if he likes, as long as he 
does not take her away to 
India. I don’t envy him: she'll 
knock his head off if he’s up to 
any tricks. Yes, Bishwas Dass, 
I won’t forbid the banns; and 
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now, as to you, what becomes 
of you?” 

Bishwas Dass looked exceed- 
ingly nervous, cast an imploring 
glance at me, and, as his wont 
was when troubled in mind, 
moistened his lips with his 
tongue. “I have kept my 
word to your honour and I 
have looked at no matrimonial 
girl; but,” he proceeded, “ but 
—but—Miss Krag——” 

“You don’t mean to say you 
are asking leave to marry Miss 
Krag ?” I asked aghast. 

“No, no, your honour,” said 
Bishwas Dass; “I promised I 
would not woo any maiden.” 

“ Miss Krag a maiden to be 
wooed,” I said wmusingly. 
“Well, I suppose she is one 
technically. What do you 
mean, then?” 

“You see, your honour, it is 
this way: Swami said to me, 
‘All are now provided for ex- 
cept you, Bishwas Dass, and I 
have arranged first-class open- 
ing for you,’ and then he told 
me, but I said I must ask your 
honour’s permission first.” 

“What, in Heaven’s name, is 
the opening ?” 

“The Swami,” said Bishwas 
Dass, speaking with reluctant 
hesitation, “told Miss Krag that 
he had seen in a vision that 
millions of years ago she lived 
in Himalayas—that was in 
previous incarnation, of course 
—and she was married and had 
son, and that I am her son.” 

I stared at him, perfectly 
paralysed at the young rascal’s 
impudence. 

“ And then,” continued Bish- 
was Dass, “she recognised me 
to be her son, and with your 
honour’s kind permission, she 
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wishes to adopt me and will 
give me monthly salary. It is 
a good appointment,” said 
Bishwas Dass meekly, — he 
spoke of it as if it was a clerk- 
ship in the Customs that had 
been offered him,—“ but I will 
not take it if your honour for- 
bids,” and he gazed at me with 
luminous beseeching eyes. 

“ And the money ?” I asked. 

“That is all to be arranged 
as your honour would desire: 
she give me five hundred rupees 
a-month and all her other money 
is given to trustees for her 
family, and they give her 
annuity of hundred thousand 
dollars. So your honour sees 
that I am not the grasping. 
The Swami,” he added modestly, 
“said I was noble young man.” 

“The Swami’s opinion on a 
matter of this sort is valuable,” 
I said, and I began to think 
the matter over. Poor Miss 
Krag, after all, why should she 
not do this? Doubtless, like 
every other woman, she had had 
vague maternal yearnings, and 
now she could satisfy them in 
a way. If she had married, it 
probably would have been to 
some scoundrel who was only 
after her money, who might 
have plundered her, beaten her, 
got drunk, or gambled, who 
knows? Or her children might 
have turned out badly and 
brought down her grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. At 
all events, she had avoided all 
these possible evils, and I had 
no doubt that the poor old lady 
believed that Bishwas Dass 
really was her son in a sort of 
a way. And then, Fa was 
ready-made,—not the colour I 
should have chosen myself; how- 
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ever, that was her business and 
not mine. A son with a past, 
no doubt; but she never need 
know anything about that. 
After all, an old lady with 
cravings after the Unseen and 
the Unknowable was sure to be 
swindled by somebody, and if 
she came to anchor over Bish- 
was Dass for a definite sum, it 
was perhaps the wisest thing 
she could do. 

“ What do the relations say?” 
I asked. 

“They have all agreed,” he 
answered. And indeed the 
scheme did secure the greater 
part of Miss Krag’s fortune 
from any other wandering re- 
ligious enthusiast. 

“Will you be good to her, 
Bishwas Dass?” I asked. 

‘*T shall be her son,” he said 
simply, “and I will always 
treat her as a mother. We 
will go to India, as she wants 
to see the holy cities, and I 
will serve her.” 

I reflected again. I always 
liked Bishwas Dass somehow, 
and believed that he had been 
the victim of circumstances. 
He had kept his word to me on 
the subject of the golden-haired 
girl, and I really thought he 
would be more or less true to 
Miss Krag. 

“Very well, then,” I con- 
cluded at last, “I give my 
consent—that is, I will say 
nothing; but look here, Bishwas 
Dass, you must be good to her. 
I shall be out in India too, and 
shall make it my business to 
find out how you treat her, 
and if there is any nonsense, 
you look out.” 

“Your honour need have no 
fear, I will be good son to her: 


. 
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and now I have your honour’s 
consent, adoption ceremony will 
take place at once. Swami 
will do it.” 

“Does the old lady really 
believe this monstrous fable?” 
I asked. 

“Swami told her,” said 
Bishwas Dass, “and she be- 
lieves all he says.” 

“Does she?” I said grimly. 
“She is not so well acquainted 
with him as the judge of Luck- 
now used to be.” 

“But, after all,” added 
Bishwas Dass. ingenuously, 
“we have incarnation, so I 
may have been her son once.” 

“Well, you may certainly,” 
I said; “but remember what 
I told you, and be a good son 
to the old lady now.” 

Bishwas Dass took his de- 
parture, greatly relieved. He 
apologised profusely on behalf 
of the Swami for not inviting 
me to the ceremony, but only 
the Swami and the Chelas 
were to be there, and one of 
Miss Krag’s relations besides 
herself. I think he was 
slightly afraid of any possible 
criticism of his Sanscrit and 
ancient Vedic ceremonies, for 
the adoption was to take place 
according to Aryan, or rather 
Pre-Aryan, rites. 

The next morning I found 
my friend the hotel clerk deep 
in the ‘Oilville Times and 
Herald.’ “Well,” he _ said, 
“this is a thing which I 
guess will convulse Oilville. 
Ain’t you going to the cere- 
mony as a friend of the family, 
Mr Phillips?” 

“ What ceremony ?” I asked ; 
and for all response the clerk 
showed me the first page of the 
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newspaper. There it all was, crudest and coarsest of head- 
in large print, in the very lines:— 


“SARAH B. KRAG. A HAPPY MOTHER AT LAST. 
SHE WILL EMBRACE THE OFFSPRING OF HER PREHISTORIC NUPTIALS. 
CHELA BISHWAS TO BE LED TO THE ADOPTIVE ALTAR. 
FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO OILVILLE. 
A JUMP OF FIVE MILLION YEARS WHILE YOU WAIT. 


Sarah thinks his complexion changed some during the last 
few million years but says she don’t mind.” 












(I need hardly say that both the sentiment and the observation 
were entirely alien to Miss Krag, and due to the lively imagina- 
tion of the newspaper man.) 







“SWAMI IN ANCIENT ARYAN ROBES TO DO THE NEEDFUL IN THE 
GILDED ASIATIC HALL IN 30TH STREET. 


OUR REPORTER WILL BE THERE,” 










And then the newspaper 
went on to describe Miss 
Krag’s personality, her in- 
come, and all the arrange- 
ments, and the article ended 
with very unflattering por- 
traits in woodcut of Miss 
Krag and Bishwas Dass— 
which latter appeared to have 
been taken from the same 
block as the likeness of a 
negro murderer which adorned 
the next page. 

“That will make New York 
and Chicago sit up,” said the 
clerk; “they never had any- 
thing like that in their ob- 
solete old villages. But ain’t 
you going, Mr Philips? You 
ought to give away the bride 
—the mother, I mean—to the 
arms of her long-lost son. 
Well, old man Krag would 
have gone just crazy if he 
had thought of a thing like 
that: it’s enough to make 
him turn in his grave. What's 























the points of that black young 
man anyway? If she wanted 
a son, couldn’t she have taken 
a white one? There are a 
good many about this town 
would just have jumped at 
the offer. Well,” continued the 
clerk philosophically, “women 
do curious things; but this 
beats all. Seems to me, 
if he is a reincarnated son, 
she oughter have a reincar- 
nated husband too. Where's 
he, I want to know? Why 
ain’t he around? I don’t seem 
to hear of him, somehow, un- 
less it’s you, Mr Phillips?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m not the 
man.” 

“Perhaps, then,” continued 
the clerk, “he don’t live in 
this town ; possible he’s gone to 
the Himalayas for a spell; per- 
haps he’s seen Miss Krag and 
his re-created son, and don’t 
fancy either of them. What 
do you think, Mr Philips?” 
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“T don’t think about it at 
ali,” I said; “but one thing 
I know, that reporter will not 
be there.” 

“Won't he, though, my dear 
sir? You don’t know the 
American reporter. But even 
if he ain’t there, it don’t 
matter a cent—the description 
will be on hand all right: you 
may bet your life on the young 
man of the ‘Oilville Times and 
Herald.’ ” 

And sure enough, next morn- 
ing—though Bishwas Dass as- 
sured me that no outsider was 
present—there was a glowing 
description of the whole func- 
tion which quite absorbed pop- 
ular attention in Oilville, to the 
total exclusion of three fires, a 
murder, and the absconding of 
a bank clerk, which events hap- 
penetl on the same day. Miss 
Krag and her adopted son left 
Oilville very quietly—not even 
the omniscient reporter being 
aware of their departure; and 
soon after I, too, found myself 
on my way back to Calcutta. 

I heard as time went on that 
there was no particular fault 
to be found with Bishwas Dass 
as a son. East is East, and 
West is West, and this very 
oddly assorted couple probably 
did not find it all smooth sail- 
ing. However, Miss Krag was 
perhaps as happy as any foolish 
woman who has done an in- 
comparably foolish thing could 
reasonably expect to be. Bish- 
was Dass was reported to be 
outwardly fairly respectful, and 
perhaps he did not swindle 
her much. At all events, he 
did not murder her, for the poor 
old lady died of cholera about 
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four years later in an American 
missionary’s house at Benares, 
Greatly to the scandal of her 
hosts she insisted on dying as a 
Hindoo, and her body was burnt 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

I had almost forgotten this 
strange episode, when, driving 
out one evening in Calcutta, I 
met a truly luxurious native 
carriage with a coachman in 
gorgeous livery, and two foot- 
men standing behind the ba- 
rouche with fly-flappers in their 
hands. In the carriage there 
sat a fat Baboo merchant, sur- 
rounded by his family, and 
after the profound salaam he 
made me I had little difficulty 
in recognising my old friend 
Bishwas Dass, who had at last 
reached the summit of his am- 
bition, and had become a flour- 
ishing jute- merchant. There 


he sat, his half-quizzical, half- 
devotional look softened by age 
and obesity, and with his di- 


minutive wife and three plump 
bedizened little girls looking 
like a stout elderly Krishna 
surrounded by tiny “ Gopis.” 

I heard that he was going to 
stand as a candidate for the 
municipal ward in which I 
have a vote, and if he would 
only repeat some of his hymns 
in that inimitable cackle of his, 
and would tell us some of his 
real experiences with Miss 
Krag, I am sure the English 
merchants would plump for 
him to a man. But possibly 
the respectable head of the 
wealthy firm of “ Bishwas Dass 
& Co.” could hardly be ex- 
pected to condescend to such 
frivolities. 

T. Hart-DAvIEs. 











THE fiercest battles in the 
intellectual warfare of the 
eighteenth century were fought 
about the name of Voltaire. 
More than any man of his time 
he might, if he chose, have 
anticipated the verdict of pos- 
terity. His qualities and de- 
merits were discussed during 
his lifetime with the frankness 
and energy which are generally 
reserved for those upon whom 
death has set its seal. Abused 
with fury by some, he was 
applauded by others with equal 
fury, and he lived long enough 
to see the world divided into 
the two opposing camps of 
Voltaireans and their enemies. 
Nor, when the excessive enthu- 
siasm of his friends had driven 
him into his grave, did the 
contest cease. Condorcet, his 
earliest biographer, saw in 
his life nothing else than a 
natural progress from triumph 
to triumph ; he was convinced 
that his hero was dominated 
always by an active kindness, 
—that he desired nothing else 
than to benefit his fellow-men ; 
and he found no verse better 
suited to sum up Voltaire’s 
career than this naive expres- 
sion of the habitual sentiment 
which, said Condorcet, filled his 
soul :— 


“J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon 
meilleur ouvrage.” 


Joseph de Maistre, on the other 
hand, that sturdy reactionary, 
the last Tory of France, could 
not hear Voltaire’s name with 
patience. 


In his eyes the 
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author of ‘Candide’ was but 
an impudent fellow, who mis- 
took libel for satire, whose 
books were poisonous, and to 
whose best verses no other 
epithet could be given than 
joi. He found Voltaire’s 
face as hideous as his works. 
“Look,” says he, “at this 
abject countenance, upon which 
shame never painted a blush, 
these two extinct craters which 
still seem to seethe with hate 
and luxury; this mouth, this 
horrible rictus, running from 
one ear to the other, and these 
lips pinched by cruel malice, 
ready to hurl forth blasphemy 
and sarcasm.” What honour, 
indeed, should be shown such 
a man, save that statues should 
be set up to him, as M. de 
Maistre suggested, by the hand 
of the common hangman? 
Time long ago softened the 
enthusiasm of the one side, the 
animosity of the other, and we 
can look upon Voltaire with 
colder, juster eye. To-day 
there are few men who would 
pay Voltaire even the compli- 
ment of a hatred as violent 
as De Maistre’s. We no longer 
believe the author of ‘La 
Pucelle’ the father of all evil, 
because we know that he had 
not the power, even if he had 
the will, to play so dangerous 
a part. But one thing is cer- 
tain—namely, that he lived a 
life of more brilliant adventure 
than fell to the lot of any 
writer of his time. Hardened 
classic though he was, he knew 
by a happy experience the 
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many sharp contrasts, the 
startling alternations of hon- 
our and disgrace, which make 
up what we call Romance. 
So that whatever be our 
opinion of his “mission,” we 
can all find amusement in 
his long and spirited journey 
through life. Mr Tallentyre, 
for instance, in his recently 
published ‘Life of Voltaire’ 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co.), 
makes no attempt to define Vol- 
taire’s place in the literature 
of France: he regards the hun- 
dred or more volumes which 
bear his name as episodes in 
a career of activity; and as 
we are not asked to take the 
hero of the romance quite seri- 
ously, we may delight in his 
exploits without afterthought. 
This, perhaps, is the best point 
of view from which to regard 
the life of Voltaire; and if Mr 
Tallentyre had composed his 
book with a better sense of 


style and some respect for Eng- 
lish grammar, we might con- 
gratulate him upon a notable 


achievement. But the biogra- 
pher, even with the example 
of Voltaire, an eminent purist, 
before him, is always slipshod 
and inaccurate. A writer who 
could pen such a phrase as 
this, “Old Roy took occasion 
to sententiously point out,” 
would have been wiser per- 
haps to leave the classics alone. 
However, Mr Tallentyre’s book 
covers the ground with much 
diligence ; and if it may not be 
read with profit, it serves to re- 
mind us of an amazing career. 
Truly Voltaire was a for- 
tunate youth. The son of a 
notary, he was little more than 
seventeen when he had fluttered 
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into the highest society of 
France. He was witty; he 
was gay—years afterwards the 
Empress Catherine called him 
the God of Gaiety,—and he 
was a poet. All doors were 
thrown open to him; and if 
the men looked askance at 
him, the women were en- 
chanted by his daring and 
his malice. So quickly grew 
his fame that there was 
scarce a lampoon written in 
Paris that was not put down 
to the young Arouet. His 
father, who had no other am- 
bition for him than that he 
should follow respectably in 
his own footsteps, was miser- 
able at the boy’s success, and 
when he was eighteen sont 
him to The Hague for safety. 
But he travelled thither not 
as a notary’s son, but in the 
train of an ambassador, the 
Marquis de Chateauneuf. Yet 
though he changed his sky his 
soul remained the same, and he 
was speedily embroiled in a 
disastrous love-affair and sent 
home again. Soon after his re- 
turn to Paris, a sojourn in the 
Bastille—a comfortable prison 
reserved for the highest in the 
land—set a seal upon Voltaire’s 
gentility. There he was enter- 
tained with the polite profu- 
sion to which the king accus- 
tomed all his guests, and he 
emerged a far more distin- 
guished poet than he went in. 
The production of ‘(idipe’ 
added another leaf to his 
wreath of laurels, and from 
that day—it was in 1718— 
he never looked back. Noth- 
ing marred his prosperity: if 
literature brought him more 
fame than money, he knew a 
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hundred expedients whereby to 
become rich; and never again 
did he feel the pinch of poverty. 
He lent money out at interest, 
he speculated in lotteries, and 
he brought upon himself what 
was perhaps the worst disgrace 
of his life by gambling in Saxon 
bank-notes. But, with his us- 
ual frankness, he made no secret 
of these employments: he knew 
—none better—that a full 
pocket meant freedom to fight 
as he liked; and no scheme of 
his was ever baulked by lack 
of credit. On the other hand, 
the charge commonly brought 
against him, that he was a 
miser, has no foundation in 
fact. As one of the many ser- 
vants, whom he overwhelmed 
with generosity, confessed, he 
was a niggard of nothing but 
his time. His energy and 
facility were alike remarkable. 
He dashed off comedies, philo- 
sophical treatises, epics, and his- 
tories with an apparent care- 
lessness which has never been 
equalled. Meanwhile, he found 
leisure, not only for business, 
but for the many quarrels with 
foolish persons which he con- 
ducted with tireless acrimony. 
No man ever loved fighting for 
its own sake better than he, 
and if he got the worst of it, 
as he frequently did, he re- 
membered the aggressor, and 
waited patiently for another 
occasion. But there was one 
enemy against which he fought 
in vain—the government of 
Paris. Not even the friendship 
of Madame Du Maine could 
protect him from banishment, 
and many years of his life were 
passed in enforced absence from 
the capital he loved so well, and 
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upon which he cast so brilliant 
a lustre. 

But Voltaire had the faculty 
of turning even his misfortunes 
to good account. He showed a 
finer sense of drama in his life 
than in his works. An insult, 
such as that offered him by the 
Duc de Rohan, became under 
his management a distinction. 
Voltaire’s epigram against his 
adversary outlived the violence 
which it occasioned, and Vol- 
taire arrived in England, a 
fugitive for the first time, with 
all the honour which well-ad- 
vertised notoriety could give 
him. Thus he arranged the 
scenic effects of his life as 
other men stage-manage a 
theatre, and good fortune 
always came to his aid. His 
appearance in London was op- 
portune in a double sense. 
Not only had Voltaire’s fame 
preceded him, but he came in 
the nick of time to witness the 
obsequies of his master Newton, 
and to note that in England 
men of science were buried like 
kings. Nor did he waste his 
days in idleness : ho surmounted 
the craggy difficulties of the 
English tongue, which he wrote 
with a timid propriety, and in 
which he conversed with ease ; 
he visited the Court, and made 
the acquaintance of the King 
and his Ministers; he was 
splendidly entertained by Peter- 
borough and Bolingbroke; the 
kindly Swift collected subscrip- 
tions for his ‘Henriade’; he 
made the acquaintance of all 
the poéts of our Augustan age 
—Pope and Congreve, Gay 
and Thomson; he dined with 
Lord Chesterfield, and sought 
from the great Duchess of 
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Marlborough information for 
his projected ‘Siécle de Louis 
XIV.’ Surely no Frenchman 
was ever better received even 
in hospitable London, and he 
repaid the debt with an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of England 
and the English. Moreover, 
did he not discover Shakespeare 
to his cultured compatriots? 
And was it his fault if the 
exuberant admiration created 
by himself drove him many 
years afterwards into an exhi- 
bition of bad temper and 
worse criticism? There are 
few men who can patiently 
witness the sacrifice laid by 
other hands upon the altar of 
their gods; and though Vol- 
taire was delighted to praise 
Shakespeare when he alone of 
Frenchmen understood his 
“sublimity,” it was quite 
another matter when Le Tour- 
neur, in a translation more 
zealous than correct, had made 


all France free of his genius. 
But what he valued above all 
in the life of England was the 
liberty which all its citizens 
enjoyed, not only to think as 
they pleased, but also to say 


what they thought. To claim 
these privileges for his country- 
men was one object of Voltaire’s 
life, and yet we value his 
famous ‘Lettres Anglaise’ far 
more for their pleasant impres- 
sions of men and things than 
for the political lessons which 
he drew from his own experi- 
ence to benefit his fatherland. 
And if his sojourn in England 
were dramatic, what a bitter 
comedy might be written con- 
cerning his long and patient 
friendship for Madame du 
Chatelet? Never was there so 
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odd a love-affair as that wit- 
nessed at the chateau of Cirey- 
sur-Blaise. It was love deeply 
tinctured by philosophy, sen- 
timent subdued by a tireless 
industry. The Marquise du 
Chatelet adored science and 
glory, with a passion as great 
as the philosopher’s own. Leib- 
nitz and Newton were her gods; 
she had built a shrine not to 
Venus but to Euclid; and she 
would almost have sacrificed 
her lover if only she could 
write a treatise worthy an 
Academic crown. The life at 
Cirey was a life of lofty ideals 
and profound study. The two 
philosophers met only when the 
day’s work was done, and even 
then they solaced their hard- 


‘won leisure, and amused their 


friends, not by trivial chatter, 
but by the reading of poetry 
or the performance of plays. 
For some years, then, these 
two strange beings kept house 
together. Many times did they 
quarrel and make it up again, 
and we owe it to the lively 
indiscretion of friends that the 
meanest details of their daily 
life are made known to us. 
But in the meantime Voltaire 
was corresponding with Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, and as he 
always loved a king, at least 
as dearly as he loved liberty, 
Madame du Chatelet soon lost 
her influence. The king per- 
mitted no rivals in his friend- 
ship, and the lady made no 
secret of the jealousy which 
consumed her. But the friend- 
ship between Voltaire and Fred- 
erick is the most dramatic 
episode in a dramatic career. 
And if it reflects not much 
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credit on either side, that is 
because both king and poet 
were resolute to have their own 
way, and to make no submis- 
sion the one to the other. At 
first the friendship founded on 
an interchange of flatteries 
prospered exceedingly. Vol- 
taire assured the prince that 
he spoke like Trajan, wrote like 
Pliny, and in French excelled 
the best writers of the age. He 
thanked heaven every day that 
Frederick lived; he described 
him as delicie generis humani ; 
he had no doubt but that the 
‘ Anti- Machiavelli,’ the work of 
the Northern Marcus Aurelius, 
was the only book worthy of 
a king that had been written 
for fifteen hundred years. But 


acquaintance as well as flattery 
is a necessity of friendship, and 
Frederick was insistent that 
Voltaire should visit him in 
Prussia ; 


and Madame du 
Chatelet was no less insist- 
ent that Voltaire should not 
visit Frederick unaccompanied 
by herself. Now Frederick 
took but little interest in the 
Queen of Sheba, as he called 
the accomplished Emilie, and 
obstinately refused to see her. 
Indeed, the first meeting of 
Voltaire and Frederick at Moy- 
land would have been impos- 
sible but for a timely ague. The 
king, having set out for Brus- 
sels, was taken ill by the way, 
and at last an excuse was 
made for Voltaire to visit him 
alone. The philosopher found 
his monarch shivering in a blue 
dressing-gown on a pallet-bed 
in an ill-furnished room ; he 
gave him quinine and held his 
pulse; and the next day the 
Star of the North forgot his 
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illness, and listened for the first 
time to the brilliant declama- 
tion of Voltaire. This was but 
@ passing visit, and it was not 
until ten years later that Vol- 
taire took up his abode in 
Berlin. It was perhaps for- 
tunate that these two egoists 
had been kept so long apart. 
Proximity was a certain end of 
their friendship. There is not 
room in the firmament for two 
suns to shine, and neither the 
king nor the poet would will- 
ingly accept eclipse. At the 
outset Frederick recognised 
that Voltaire was an added 
glory of his court, and he took 
delight, even after the bitterest 
quarrels, in Voltaire’s amazing 
conversation; but he wished 
the world to know that the 
philosopher was no more than 
his orange, and that when he 
had sucked it dry, he would 
throw the skin away without 
scruple. Voltaire, on the other 
hand, was perfectly conscious 
that the king in all matters of 
literature was a mere amateur, 
and that his vaunted works 
would have been little worth 
had they not received a fearless 
castigation. Moreover, if Fred- 
erick were an absolute monarch, 
Voltaire too would permit no 
pretenders near his throne. 
And he was speedily engaged 
in holding up to ridicule the 
president of the king’s own 
Academy. Nor was this the 
worst: Voltaire, ever eager to 
make money, engaged in not 
too reputable transactions with 
some Jews named Hirsch; and 
though, with his habitual cour- 
age, he took his opponents into 
court, he involved himself and 
the king also in an ugly scandal. 
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Then began a series of foolish 
quarrels— anger on the one 
hand, caprice on the other. 
To-day Voltaire was resolved 
to shake the dust of Berlin 
from his feet, to return his 
chamberlain’s key and the in- 
signia of his order, and see his 
patron no more. To-morrow 
he was reconciled with Fred- 
erick, and the renewed friend- 
ship was celebrated by a little 
supper. But the affair was past 
all permanent reconciliation. 
Voltaire was as resolutely deter- 
mined to go as was Frederick 
to get rid of him, and at last— 
in 1753—Voltaire took leave 
of his Marcus Aurelius for the 
last time, and left Potsdam for 
ever. 

But the comedy was not yet 
finished; or, rather, it soon 
degenerated at Frankfort into 
a kind of tragic farce. A 
fresh attack upon the pre- 


sident of the Berlin Academy 
was published after Voltaire 
left Potsdam, and threw Fred- 
erick into an ungovernable 


rage. With a lack of humour 
which it is difficult to forgive, 
he sent orders to Frankfort 
that Voltaire should not be 
allowed to leave that city until 
he had given up his chamber- 
lain’s key, the insignia of his 
order, all the king’s manu- 
scripts, and a certain volume 
which contained Frederick’s 
poetical works. Voltaire, after 
his wont, ambled by the way, 
being in no desperate hurry to 
regain his native country, and 
it was more than two months 
after his departure from Pots- 
dam that he arrived at Frank- 
fort. There Frederick’s orders 
had preceded him: a tiresome 
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official, Freytag by name, called 
upon him immediately to de- 
liver the king’s commands; 
and Voltaire found himself a 
prisoner in his inn. MHere 
indeed was a pretty return 
for the years of flattery and 
attention, and it is not sur- 
prising that Voltaire, who 
prized his personal liberty 
above all things, was dis- 
gusted at what he deemed 
his patron’s perfidy. The key 
and the ribbon he surrendered 
at once; the royal manuscripts 
were speedily discovered in the 
philosopher’s trunks by the 
over-zealous officials ; but, alas! 
the CEuvre de Poesie could not 
be found. That had been sent 
on with Voltaire’s own books, 
and until it was delivered to 
Freytag, Voltaire must remain 
shut within the four walls of 
the Golden Lion. Nor when, 
at last, the book was delivered 
and given to Freytag was the 
philosopher permitted to go 
free. The councillors of Frank- 
fort refused to surrender their 
prey without an express order 
from the king, who was on his 
travels, and had forgotten all 
about Voltaire and the laws of 
hospitality. And the worst is 
not yet told: after a hapless 
attempt to escape, Voltaire was 
treated with the last indignity, 
and was forced to exchange the 
comfort of the Golden Lion for 
the squalor of an ale-house. At 
last, after six weeks of the 
meanest squabbling, the philoso- 
pher was allowed to continue his 
journey to Mayence, and there 
can be no question which of the 
two comes better out of the 
affair. Voltaire, no doubt, pos- 
sessed the genius of insolence 
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in a higher degree than any of 
his contemporaries. Yet no 
fault that he ever committed 
justified Frederick’s mean and 
rancorous revenge, and it is the 
best proof of Voltaire’s essential 
amiability that he forgave his 
enemy, maybe because he was 
a king, and once more delighted 
him with the eloquent flattery 
of his letters. 

It was his invariable instinct 
for dramatic propriety that 
drove Voltaire to exchange 
the turbulence of Potsdam for 
the idyllic tranquillity of Switz- 
erland. A life of warfare de- 
served an age of peace, and 
though Voltaire could only 
renounce the battle with his 
death, he found at Ferney a 
peace which France and Prussia 
alike denied him. Henceforth 
he was a very emperor of letters, 
issuing his decrees to the whole 
of Europe, and exacting the 
homage which he thought his 
due from travellers of all na- 
tions. <A visit to Ferney be- 
came an essential incident in 
the Grand Tour, and for many 
years there was scarce a book 
of travels composed which did 
not describe the aspect and con- 
versation of the ancient sage. 
Nor did the commercial energy, 
which was always a part of 
Voltaire’s character, desert him 
in Switzerland. He built fact- 
ories, he trained workmen, he 
sold the watches and lace which 
they made, and proved once 
more that literature of itself 
was not sufficient for his rest- 
less spirit. Thus he lived many 
years, respected if not loved, 
and he died at the very pin- 
nacle of fame, of glory. A 
strange death, which set a seal 
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upon a strange life. Many are 
the poets who have died of 
neglect. It was reserved for 
Voltaire to perish, overwhelmed 
by the too eager adulation of 
his worshippers. 

But after the years of adven- 
ture, after all the severed loves 
and broken friendships, there re- 
main the complete works of Vol- 
taire, which can hardly be ex- 
pressed in a hundred volumes. 
What of this vast library? Shall 
we find here the same fascination 
which distinguishes the life of 
Voltaire? Assuredly not, and 
it is hardly too much to say 
that probably no human eye 
will ever again read the works 
of Voltaire from end to end. 
Mr John Morley believes that 
“when the right sense of his- 
torical proportion is more fully 
developed in men’s minds, the 
name of Voltaire will stand out 
like the names of the great de- 
cisive movements in European 
advance, like the revival of 
learning or the Reformation.” 
It is impossible to accept this 
amazing opinion. Voltaire had 
many merits, but he was far 
nearer a journalist than an 
upheaval, and he resembled 
a political pamphleteer more 
closely than a movement. It 
was once the fashion to believe 
that Voltaire was a forerunner 
of the French Revolution. Ex- 
cited rebels were found to call 
themselves Voltaireans, or to 
cite their master’s works, very 
much as the Anarchists of to-day 
attempt to put off their responsi- 
bility on Darwin or Herbert 
Spencer. But it is difficult to 
understand what message of 
liberty or intelligence Voltaire 
could bring to a country which 
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had bred Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, Des Cartes and Moliére. 
It is still more difficult to know 
how Voltaire, the flippant friend 
of aristocrats and kings, could 
have encouraged a popular orgy 
of blood. Moreover, Voltaire, 
for all his love of free thought, 
was in general as narrow 4 
fanatic as his opponents, though 
his fanaticism was not the same 
as theirs. In other words, he was 
an inverted Methodist. And 
the Methodist that was in him 
almost always overshadowed 
the artist. He rarely wrote a 
line that was designed merely 
to please. The applause which 
was most grateful to him was 
that which greeted the heret- 
ical lines in his plays. His 
philosophy was but the brilliant 
expression of superficial good 
sense. He hated mysticism, 
because he believed that no 
mystery survived a proper 
In other words, he 


diligence. 
was confident that he had ex- 
hausted the knowledge of all 
the world, and that after him 
the inmost secrets of human 
life might be pierced by a study 


of his words. Nor may he 
claim the merit of originality. 
He had read Newton and 
Locke to some purpose, and 
the critic who said that he 
wrote down what other men 
thought was not unduly harsh. 
Again, he impoverished his 
splendid talent for exposition 
by spreading it over too wide 
an area. There was nothing 
in which he did not take an in- 
terest, and that faculty of in- 
terest makes, not for grandeur, 
but for journalism. And if he 
had nothing more to say to his 
own generation than to urge 
upon it an easy tolerance, he 
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has much less to say to ours, 
We at least can pick and choose 
among the centuries, and if we 
would seek an apostle of toler- 
ance we can set Voltaire’s clean- 
cut splendid platitudes aside, 
and find a truer wisdom in 
the balanced understanding of 
Erasmus, to name one of many 
examples. The truth is, Vol- 
taire was always a partisan, 
and a partisan does not readily 
stand the test of time. He did 
not hesitate to twist the truth 
to his purpose, and to arrive 
by crooked paths at the wrong 
goal. Worse than all, he would 
have had all men alike. It was 
no part of his business, as it 
was of Montaigne’s, i sese de- 
scendere; he was content al- 
ways with the surface, and no 
doubt would have thought any 
sort of introspection an in- 
famous waste of a philosopher's 
time. It is not too much to say, 
therefore, that his controver- 
sial works are as dead as last 
week’s newspaper,—so dead, 
indeed, that not even their 
brilliant raillery can strike a 
spark of life into the dead 
bones. 

And his plays, and his odes, 
and his epics,—will they ever 
again find an appreciative 
reader? It is not probable. 
To read one must be awake, 
and no one can read a single 
canto of the ‘ Henriade,’ which 
once was deemed to be superior 
to Homer, without being over- 
taken by slumber. Again, it 
was as a dramatist that Vol- 
taire first won the world’s ad- 
miration. Condorcet detected 
in his plays a sense of art as 
of nature, which were absent, 
said he, from the barbarous 
tragedies of Shakespeare, and 
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to-day the plays of Voltaire are 
no more fitted to be read in the 
study than to be presented 
upon the stage. But though 
we exclude the mass of Vol- 
taire’s works from considera- 
tion, though we cannot call 
him a critic who wrote the 
famous, or infamous, essay on 
Shakespeare, which D’ Alembert 
read before the French Academy 
in 1776, yet Voltaire would be 
assured of immortality even if 
his notoriety had not made him 
known to those who have never 
read him. ‘Candide’ and his 
‘Letters’ are an imperishable 
title to fame. With these in 
his knapsack, Voltaire may 
march through the centuries, 
discarding as he goes all the 
tedious verse and prose by which 
he won an ephemeral glory. 
Exquisite in style, mordant in 
irony, ‘Candide’ is the wittiest 
satire upon optimism that ever 
was penned, and Voltaire’s 
‘Letters’ present to us in the 
very gayest of terms the bril- 
liant life of a brilliant epoch. 
The man of genius who com- 
posed these masterpieces need 
not ask our attention for 
false philosophies, crude New- 
tonisms, futile glimpses into 
the obvious. 

But that no sentiment might 
be strange to his versatile mind, 
Voltaire at the age of sixty- 
eight added to his many réles 
that of a practical philan- 
thropist. In 1761 Toulouse, 
distinguished even in the time 
of Rabelais for its intolerance, 
condemned to death an honest 
citizen, Jean Calas, for no better 
reason than that he was a Prot- 
estant. One evening in Octo- 
ber Calas discovered that his 
unhappy son, Mark Anthony, 
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had hanged himself in his 
father’s shop. For the honour 
of his family Calas determined 
to say nothing of the suicide, 
and to assume that his miser- 
able son had died a natural 
death. The step was reason- 
able but imprudent, and its 
instant consequence was that 
Calas was charged by the 
popular voice with killing hi- 
son to prevent his becoming a 
Catholic. Of course there was 
no word of truth in this sense- 
less charge. In the first place, 
Calas was no bigot: he had 
already made a liberal allow- 
ance to another son who had 
changed his religion; in the 
second place, Calas was both 
weak and old, and it was physi- 
cally impossible that he should 
have hanged murderously a 
sturdy youth of twenty-eight. 
But the people took no account 
of reason: the man was a 


Huguenot, and that was enough 
for Toulouse and its judges. 
The wretched Calas endured 
the mockery of a trial, and was 
condemned to the torture, and 
afterwards to be broken on the 


wheel. He endured his tor- 
tures with perfect serenity ; 
neither the rack nor water 
could wring from him a con- 
fession of guilt; and he died 
protesting his innocence. A 
few weeks after the death of 
Calas, Voltaire took up the case, 
declaring that he was inter- 
ested as a philosopher, because 
he wished to discover on which 
side was the horror of fanati- 
cism. At first, being a true 
Catholic in sympathy and sen- 
timent, he was disposed to be- 
lieve that Calas was justly 
punished. But a son of the 
murdered man came in flight 
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to Geneva, and from him Vol- 
taire learnt not only the history 
of the case but the history of 
the family, and instantly took 
@ more than philosophic in- 
terest in what he then knew 
to be a monstrous crime. He 
wrote pamphlets, he published 
documents, and in defiance of 
the Government insisted that 
the case should be retried. 
In the end his triumph was 
complete. The memory of Calas 
was abundantly vindicated, the 
scoundrel who condemned him 
was stripped of his office; the 
daughters of the dead man, 
who had been hustled away into 
convents, were restored to their 
mother, and Voltaire had put 
into practice the tolerance 
which he had so eloquently 
preached. Indeed, by his brave 
championship of the oppressed 
—and Calas was but the first 
of many clients — Voltaire 
achieved more for personal 


liberty than by many volumes 


of verse and prose. And yet 
even here his influence was not 
permanent. The memory of 
Calas did not spare Alfred 
Dreyfus the misery of the 
Devil’s Isle. 

The many-sidedness of Vol- 
taire’s character and achieve- 
ment makes a simple judgment 
almost impossible. But un- 
doubtedly the man whom‘in all 
history he most nearly resembles 
is Cicero. For Cicero, too, was 
the master of a brilliant wit, 
wherewith his intellect could 
not keep pace. He, too, was 
as curious in philosophy as 
in politics; he, too, was the 
champion of the oppressed ; 
he, too, was a poet, and who 
shall say that his famous epic 
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was worse fustian than the 
‘Henriade’? In the matter 
of style the resemblance is yet 
closer. Cicero and Voltaire 
wrote each his own language 
with singular accuracy. They 
were both such fine masters 
that they reduced the science 
of writing to a formula, and 
each of them lacked that pecu- 
liar distinction which gives a 
personal touch to prose. So 
that what they had achieved 
was not beyond the reach of 
their disciples. And as Cicero 
brought the Latin language 
to an admirable level of logi- 
cal commonplace, so Voltaire, 
Cicero’s most eminent pupil, 
created a French prose which 
was not beyond the reach of 
diligence, and which made 
variety a sin. If it be true, as 
Matthew Arnold said, that the 
journey - work of literature is 
better done in France than in 
England, this is due to the 
example of Voltaire. But we 
may always pay too high a 
price for accuracy, and had 
Voltaire never lived the jour- 
nals of France might have been 
far worse written than they 
are, but the French language 
would have preserved more of 
its ancient character and dis- 
tinction. So that even in style 
we can hardly applaud the in- 
fluence of Voltaire. But what- 
ever evil he did to literature, 
let us remember that he was 
the author of ‘Candide,’ that 
masterpiece of irony, which will 
never lose its gaiety and fresh- 
ness, and of certain ‘Letters’ 
which we cannot praise more 
highly than by saying that 
they are as good as Cicero’s 
own. 
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THE DEATH OF THEODOR MOMMSEN—THE ‘ HISTORY OF ROME ’—HISTORIANS 
NEW AND OLD—ART OR SCIENCE—‘ THE CREEVEY PAPERS’—<A SAMUEL 
PEPYS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—WHIGGISM DISPLAYED—LORD 
ROWTON, STATESMAN AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


THE death of Theodor 
Mommsen has deprived Ger- 
many and Europe of their 
greatest historian. Born in 
Schleswig in 1817, Mommsen 
had been for more than half a 
century among the foremost 
scholars of his time. No details 
of the history of Rome, to which 
he gave his life, were too small 
for him. He made minute 
studies of topography ; he de- 
ciphered and edited countless 
inscriptions ; and he yielded to 
none of his contemporaries in 
the zeal of his research. But 
he believed that there is an art 
as well as a science of history, 
and while his industry in com- 
piling facts was indefatigable, 
he was wise enough to know 
that raw material is but the 
beginning of history. In other 
words, he belonged to the same 
school to which Thucydides, 
Tacitus, and Gibbon belong. 
He was as intent to make the 
characters of his drama live in 
his pages as a modern novelist, 
and infinitely more skilful. He 
was, moreover, always a parti- 
san, even when he was writ- 
ing of the remote past, and 
he could only regard the great 
figures of Roman history in the 
light of modern policy and pre- 
judice. The result was that 
his ‘History of Rome,’ despite 
its somewhat crabbed style, is 


as easy to read as a romance. 
The essential interest of the 
story is not cramped, but rather 
expanded by the profound learn- 
ing of its author. Its method, 
moreover, is far remote from 
the humdrum of pedantry, and 
the scholar is revealed, not in 
tortuous periods or heavy 
generalities, but in scholarship 
alone. Lucidly as Mommsen 
analysed the Roman constitu- 
tion, vividly as he described 
battles and battlefields, it was 
in portraiture that he displayed 
his most splendid talent. His 
presentations of Cicero and 
Cesar, to take but two ex- 
amples, are immortal. Other 
historians may impugn their 
veracity or deny their justice ; 
their resemblance to their orig- 
inals may be doubtful; but 
they are brilliant figures, alive 
and alert, and they illustrate 
most clearly Professor Momm- 
sen’s prejudices. For Momm- 
sen, scholar though he was, was 
never a recluse. The modern 
world was to him at least as 
real as the ancient, and while 
he wrote of Rome, he kept one 
eye fixed upon the politics of 
modern Europe. Conversely, 
it was with a German eye 
that he looked upon the his- 
tory of Rome, and he hated 
Cicero and loved Cesar for 
the same reason that he loved 
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or hated his contemporaries. 
Indeed, his love for a man of 
action was as passionate as 
the hatred which he always 
cherished for a man of words. 
That Cicero should have dared 
to oppose Cesar was as ridicu- 
lous in his eyes as would 
have been the opposition of a 
journalist to the German Em- 
pire. For, like many another 
wise man of letters, Mommsen 
did not rate his own profession 
too high, and his contempt for 
Cicero, the most facile and 
plausible among men of letters, 
is easily intelligible. Again, 
though he devoted the whole of 
his life to study, and made but 
one incursion into active politics, 
he had a genuine admiration for 
those who achieved what they 
set out to achieve. He had no 
sympathy for high aspiration 
and poor accomplishment, and 
failure never failed to disgust 
him. But these very prejudices 
give a sense of unity and re- 
ality to his history. We know, 
at any rate, that we are read- 
ing about men and not half- 
vivified documents, and if we 
make a very modest allowance 
fer the Professor’s prejudice, 
we shall probably get nearer to 
the truth than any number of 
inscriptions would ever take us. 

Professor Mommsen had one 
opportunity that seldom comes 
to men of letters. In 1873 
he was returned to the Prus- 
sian Diet, where he might 
have put into practice his own 
theories; yet he was almost 
instantly engaged in playing 
the part of Cicero to Bis- 
marck’s Cesar. In other 
words, the writer attacked the 
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man of action so violently that 
he was tried for defamation. 
In this incident the enemies 
of Mommsen have found a 
monstrous inconsistency, but 
with little justice. For it was 
not Bismarck’s Czesarism which 
Mommsen opposed, but rather 
his too easy acceptance of 
Socialism and other heresies. 
But the writer soon recognised 
that he was no match for his 
opponent, and after 1882 took 
no active part in the politics of 
his own Jand. This retirement, 
however, did not prevent him 
from holding and expressing 
violent opinions concerning the 
politics of other countries. By 
the immoderation of his speech 
he offended in succession France, 
Hungary, and England. During 
the Boer war we had no enemy 
more rancorous, reckless, and 
mendacious than Professor 
Mommsen. The great scholar, 
the author of the ‘ Rémisches 
Staatsrecht,’ the editor of the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum,’ who would make no 
statement concerning the 
ancient world without author- 
ity, cheerfully accepted the 
worst falsehoods manufactured 
by Dr Leyds. He would ex- 
amine no facts, he would listen 
to no correction. When Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller vainly asked 
the Germans to make inquiries 
before they condemned Eng- 
land’s conduct of the war, 
Mommeen insolently repudiated 
what he called the Oxford 
Professor’s “raid to improve 
public opinion in Germany.” 
This phenomenon is not rare 
—a scholar who will consult 
half a dozen manuscripts to 
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settle a single word in a Latin 
text, and yet will believe the 

sest calumnies about his 
neighbours if only they stand in 
print. But Mommsen’s enmity 
was the more remarkable be- 
cause, being an old Liberal of 
48, he had always regarded 
England with a kindly eye. It 
had appeared to him, he said, 
“the asylum of progress, the 
land of political and _intel- 
lectual liberty, of well-earned 
prosperity.” But this youthful 
enthusiasm gave place to fury 
and bitterness. What was the 
ground or motive of Mommsen’s 
unreasonable anger we do not 
know ; we do know that before 
his death he repented publicly 
in a somewhat over-politic ap- 
peal to the English. “I look 
back over a long life,” he wrote ; 
“of what I hoped for my own 
nation and the world at large 
only a small part has been 
fulfilled. But the holy alliance 
of the nations has been the aim 
of my young days, and is still 
the leading star of my old age. 
And I believe that Germans 
and Englishmen are destined 
to go forward hand in hand.” 
That is all very well; but if 
the English were guilty of 
the foolish crimes which Leyds 
and his rabble attributed to 
them, surely the Germans would 
be wiser to leave their sullied 
hands alone. For ourselves, we 
can forgive Professor Momm- 
sen’s attack upon us as the 
aberration of a scholar. He 
is not the first great man 
whom political animosity has 
driven mad. But we do not 
like his apology, which is 
too prudent for sincerity, too 
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nicely calculated for genuine 
feeling. 

But what we admire most in 
Mommsen is his resolve—on 
one occasion at least —to re- 
gard the writing of history as 
anart. He recognised that the 
story of the past could not be 
told without dramatic effect. 
He recognised also that a dram- 
atic effect need not conflict 
with accuracy. When he pub- 
lished the first volume of his 
most popular work—in 1854— 
the new theory of history was 
unknown. Its professors had 
not then claimed for it a place 
among the natural sciences— 
with Professor Max Miiller’s 
science of language. The 
patient collectors of facts had 
not then demanded for their 
pursuit the exclusive title of 
history, and Professor Momm- 
sen knew not that he would 
presently incur disgrace be- 
cause he refused to make his 
‘History of Rome’ a shape- 
less, aimless mass of facts. 
But since Mommsen began 
his career, the conception of 
history has undergone a great 
change; and the title of his- 
torian, dignified by Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus, Gibbon and 
Mommsen, is to be taken away 
from them and given to the 
disciples of Muratori and Tille- 
mont. Why this transference 
of title is made we do not know. 
It would have been wiser and 
more modest if the collectors 
of documents had chosen for 
their craft, now so ably pursued, 
a title that was not already en- 
gaged. But in usurping the 
title, these collectors would at 
the same time usurp the glory. 
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They speak with a just con- 
tempt of those who dabble 
in what is called “the phil- 
osophy of history”; but they 
are so rigid in their devo- 
tion to science, that they would 
exclude literature also from 
the historical province. Whence 
this confusion arises we do not 
know. Perhaps it is due to the 
fashionable advertisement given 
to the natural sciences some 
thirty years ago, when the 
new studies became so popular 
that he who devoted himself 
to what used to be called the 
Humanities owned to a kind 
of disgrace, and consoled him- 
self with calling that a science 
which had nothing scientific 
about it. Max Miiller made 


the first claim for his popular 
study of language, and now 
certain historians, chiefly in 
France, are following his ex- 
ample in their own branch. The 


claim we believe is baseless. It 
is absurd to expect phenomena, 
which may be changed by the 
artifice of a great or strong man, 
to be invariable, as the pheno- 
mena of the so-called natural 
sciences. And to speak of 
human development as though 
it followed an ascertainable 
scientific law is to confuse 
terms, to employ a wilfully 
false metaphor. Moreover, the 
“documents” of history upon 
which the new historians rely, 
both for material and the result 
of their science, are nothing if 
not human — letters, speeches, 
journals, and the rest—coloured 
by human intelligence, dis- 
torted by human prejudice 
or passion. How shall you 
call these wayward documents 
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the materials of a science? 
How shall you wrest there- 
from a scientific truth, unless, 
for the sake of the game, you 
make it a rule that whatever 
stands in manuscript or print 
is true? 

It is difficult to understand 
why modern historians should 
thus limit the meaning and 
purpose of their craft. Their 
excuse seems to be that the 
citizen will profit in some occult 
fashion if he has a clear, dry, 
undecorated knowledge of the 
past ; as though, if the present 
be the scientific resultant of 
past forces, the citizen should 
learn from history what he is 
expected to do to - morrow. 
But apart from the truth that 
there is nothing so certain in 
history as the unexpected, the 
historians who have most pro- 
foundly influenced the world 
have composed their works on 
a plan of the oldest fashion. 
Plutarch’s ‘ Parallel Lives’ has 
been for many centuries an 
inspiration and a guide. Prob- 
ably no book of antiquity has 
done so much in the shaping 
of kings and statesmen as that 
strange medley of wisdom and 
legend. But Plutarch, more 
than any other, took Emerson’s 
“subjective” view of history. 
He, too, thought that “there 
is properly no history, only 
biography.” The truth, no 
doubt, oftentimes escaped him, 
and, no doubt, had he always 
known it, he would have sup- 
pressed it to suit the occasion ; 
but there is one point which he 
always kept in view—dramatic 
effect ; and for this his book has 
been read by countless genera- 
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tions and in all tongues. In- 
deed, it is part of our human 
infirmity to be more deeply 
interested in the drama than in 
the hard facts of life, and we 
can put no faith in that ideal 
citizen who will find his profit 
in the cold conclusions of 
“scientific” history. Even if 
an army of patient investiga- 
tors had arrived at those con- 
clusions by the new method 
of co-operation, they would 
still be unintelligible to the 
citizen. It is idle to attempt 
his instruction with mémoires 
pour servir. You might as 
well say to him: “There is an 
excellent drug round the corner 
and out of your reach, but its 
influence is highly beneficial.” 
We would not underrate for 
a moment the valuable work 
achieved by the collector of 
facts and the decipherer of in- 
scriptions. We would only 
urge that their collection and 
deciphering are the means, not 
the end, of history. The raw 
material is, and must always 
be, subsidiary to the finished 
work. In truth, facts of them- 
selves have no particular sig- 
nificance until a synthesis is 
given them by an understand- 
ing mind. Such facts as were 
at the disposal of Gibbon when 
he wrote the ‘ Decline and Fall’ 
were open to all the world ; but 
it was Gibbon who used those 
facts to make his masterpiece, 
and the glory was his, and his 
alone. In other words, without 
the hod and the barrow no 
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palace can be built, but the 
man who carries the hod or 
pushes the barrow is not an 
architect. After all, it is largely 
a matter of definition, and we 
see no reason to take away 
the august name of historian 
from the men of genius who 
have illustrated it, and to 
confer it upon the band 
of industrious scholars for 
whom division of iabour is a 
pious doctrine. But it may 
be remembered in Theodor 
Mommsen’s honour that he 
was a historian also in the 
older and greater sense, and 
that, whatever may be the value 
of his noble ‘Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum,’ his claim to a dis- 
tinguished title rests upon the 
‘History of Rome.’ 


We do not know in what 
category the professors of the 
new science would place ‘The 
Creevey Papers,’! which have 
recently been edited by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. Now, ‘The 
Creevey Papers’ are historical 
documents of great value and 
interest—of that there can be 
no doubt whatever. But they 
are not documents which can 
be used without check or com- 
parison. For not only was 
Creevey an actor in many of 
the events which he describes, 
he was also a man of warm 
temperament, who saw all 
things either very black or 
very white. At the same 
time, he was both honourable 
and truthful; it was no part 
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of his business to distort such 
facts as came under his ob- 
servation, and the many ex- 
aggerations found in his papers 
are due, not to a wilful per- 
version, but to a bitter spirit 
of partisanship. How, then, 
would the professors of the new 
science classify his work? It 
has precisely those vices which 
ennoble the full-dress history— 
which we are told is not history 
at all. That is to say, it is 
readable and entertaining, while 
it shows you the events of the 
time, not as they actually 
happened, but as they ap- 
peared to a politician of strong 
views and vigorous understand- 
ing. For our own part, we 
care not how ‘ The Creevey 
Papers’ are described: we are 
content to read them with plea- 
sure; and we are grateful for 
the characteristic information 
they give us of the men and 
measures of the time. Who 
Creevey was appears to have 
been uncertain even to himself. 
He, who is so pleasantly gar- 
rulous concerning others, is 
singularly reticent about his 
own origin, But we gather 
that he was born of Irish par- 
entage in Liverpool in 1768; 
that he was educated at the 
University of Cambridge; that 
he entered Parliament in 1802 
as member for Thetford, a 
pocket-borough in the gift of 
the Duke of Norfolk ; and that, 
having married a fortune which 
left him at his wife’s death, he 
was reduced in middle life to 
the amiable necessity of living 
to amuse his friends. In his 
own day, few men in London 
were better known, but he had 
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only a single chance to prove 
his administrative ability, for 
he was a Whig who lived 
through a long period of Tory 
government ; and though he 
never lost his interest in politi- 
cal intrigue, he was forced to 
play a secondary part in the 
great game. The result is that 
his name has almost dropped 
out of knowledge, and were it 
not for Charles Greville’s ac- 
count, we might: still have 
wondered who he was. Gre- 
ville, however, who encountered 
him many times in his pilgrim- 
age through life, has left us an 
enchanting description. Cree- 
vey, we are told, was thrown 
upon the world by his wife’s 
death, 


“with about £200 a-year or less; no 
home, few connections, a great many 
acquaintances, a good constitution, 
and extraordinary mye He pos- 
sesses nothing but his clothes; no 
property of any sort; he leads a 
vagrant life, visiting a number of 
people who are delighted to have 
him, and sometimes roving about to 
various places, as fancy happens to 
direct, and staying till he has spent 
what money he has in his pocket. 
He has no servant, no home, no 
creditors; he buys everything he 
wants at the place he is at; he has 
no ties upon him, and has his time 
entirely at his disposal and that of 
his friends. He is certainly a living 
_— that a man may be perfectly 

ppy and exceedingly poor, or rather 
without riches, for he suffers none of 
the privations of poverty and enjoys 
many of the advantages of wealth. 
I think he is the only man I know 
in society who possesses nothing !” 


It is, no doubt, a true portrait, 
drawn without a touch of ill- 
nature, and certainly Thomas 
Creevey played a difficult part 
as well as it ever was played. 
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He was, in fact, the nob- 
lest practitioner we know of 
that art which Lucian called 
 wapacitixyn. Yet he pre- 
served through it all his in- 
dependence and doggedness 
unimpaired. He was evidently 
the best possible company, al- 
ways gay and always eloquent. 
He was perfectly conscious of 
his talent for conversation and 
anecdote, and he is not a little 
pleased when his success in this 
line is recognised. On one 
occasion he records with pride 
that it fell to him alone to 
amuse a dull party. Another 
time, when Lord William Rus- 
sell had handed down Lady 
Holland to dinner, and was 
planting himself by her side, 
she said: “No, Lord William, 
let Mr Creevey come next to 
me: it is so long since I have 
seen him.” Creevey’s own 
comment—‘“ Was there ever?” 
—is a clear proof of his delight, 
and he must have received 
more of this kind of flattery 
than any of his contemporaries. 
He was, moreover, as genuinely 
characteristic of the Regency 
as Sheridan himself, always 
ready to enliven the solemn 
life of the Pavilion with his 
high spirits and inexhaustible 
flow of talk. “Creevey was 
very great,” said the Prince, 
after an hilarious party ; and 
the Prince, who had known 
Sheridan and most of the wits, 
should have been a good judge 
of “greatness.” But the chief 
charm of Creevey was never to 
grow old. He visited Ireland 
at the age of 60, and he de- 
scribes what he saw and did 
with a boyish enthusiasm. 
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“Qh dear, oh dear! This Ire- 
land is rather too hospitable: 
not that I was inebriated yester- 
day, but still it was rather 
severe.” This he writes to his 
stepdaughter from “dear Dub- 
lin” in 1828, and severe it cer- 
tainly was. He dined at the 
Guards’ mess, where he became 
more in love with the army 
than ever. He drank a good 
deal of wine, and then, after 
dinner, was off with two 
guardsmen, with whom he took 
another glass of claret, and 
parted the best of friends. 


“ But this was by no means the end 
of the campaign: upon going into the 
great coffee-room of this hotel, as is 
my custom, there were three young 
Irishmen over their bottle, indulging 
in songs as well as wine, and nothing 
would serve them but my joinin 
their party. Upon my soul a 
body, I was not the least drunk when 
I did so, suspicious as it may seem ; 
but there was something irresistibly 
droll in their appearance. Then 
they would know my name, and then 
they knew me, both by name and 
fame; and they proved to me they 
did so, and never fellow was more 
made of than I was by my un- 
known friends. Ah! Mr Thomas, Mr 
Thomas! you are a neat article when 
left to yourself.” 


And as Mr Thomas was gener- 
ally left to himself, he proved 
himself a neat article upon 
many occasions; and in such 
confessions as this one proves 
that, in habit and temperament, 
he bore a close resemblance 
to the celebrated Mr Samuel 
Pepys. 

It is natural to compare 
Creevey’s ‘Papers’ with the 
memoirs of J. W. Croker. The 
two men lived through the 
same years, observed the same 
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statesmen, and witnessed the 
same events—but with very 
different eyes. Croker was a 
Tory among Tories, while 
Creevey, if years sobered his 
judgment, began his career 
as a free-lance among the 
Whigs. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
points out that Creevey had 
not the literary turn of Croker ; 
but he had something far better 
and rarer—a frank and natural 
method of speaking his mind. 
He made no pretence to be a 
man of letters, and we may 
take it for granted that he 
wrote as he talked, without 
preparation and from a well- 
stored brain. The consequence 
is that his letters, even if they 
miss the truth, give a keen and 
just impression of the man 
himself. They are packed with 
the slang of the day. They 
sketch in a line or two the 
leaders of either side; and the 
judgments which they record, 
bitter as they are, are nearly 
always shrewd. For that is 
what Creevey was—shrewd as 
well as gay; and it was this 
shrewdness which induced the 
leaders of the Whigs to seek 
his counsel at all times of crisis. 
Moreover, he had a very pretty 
taste in nicknames, and it is 
clear that his inventions in this 
line were always adopted by 
his friends. The Duke of 
Wellington is “The Beau,” 
Sir Robert Peel is “Spinning 
Jenny ”; but it is on Brougham 
that he exercises his most 
lively fancy, and this accom- 
plished politician appears under 
the names of the “‘ Arch Fiend,” 
“ Wicked Shifts,” or “ Beelze- 
bub.” It is for Brougham, too, 
that he reserves his fiercest 
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scorn ; never did he trust him 
throughout a long intimacy; 
and he is continually warning 
Lord Grey against the deceits 
and machinations of the evil 
one. 

But Creevey was always a 
good hater, as well as a har- 
bourer of infamous opinions, 
and he never troubled to soften 
the expression of his hatred. 
In 1803, when Pitt was fight- 
ing the battle of England, 
Creevey could find no better 
words to describe him than 
“this damned fellow Pitt.” 


“Tt is really infinitely droll to see 
these old rogues so defeated by the 
Court and Doctor ;” again we quote 
Creevey'’s own wicked words. “I 
really think Pitt is done: his face is 
no longer red, but yellow ; his looks 
are dejected; his countenance I think 
much changed and fallen, and every 
now and then he gives a hollow 
cough. Upon my soul, hating him 
as I do, I am almost moved to pity 
to see his fallen greatness. I saw 
this once splendid fellow drive yester- 
day to the House of Lords in his for- 
lorn shattered equipage, and I stood 
near him behind the throne till two 
o'clock this morning. I saw no ex- 

ression but melancholy on the fel- 
ow’s face — princes of the blood 

ssing him without speaking to 
im, and, as I could fancy, an uni- 
versal sentiment in those around him 
that he was done.” 


It did not occur to Creevey 
that if Pitt were done, he was 
“done” in the service of his 
country, and “done,” too, oy 
the rancour of his political op- 


ponents. But there is some- 
thing still worse to record: 
when Mrs Creevey at the Pa- 
vilion heard the news of Nel- 
son’s victory and death, her 
first reflection was: ‘“ What 
will this do? Not, I hope, save 
Pitt ; but both parties may now 
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be humble and make peace.’ “he describes him at the last. 


A finer example of what we 


know to-day as the Pro-Boer 


spirit, which would cheerfully 


see the country beaten if defeat |’ 
would ensure the fall of a’ 


hated Minister, could not be 
found anywhere in history. 
But in one respect Creevey 
had the candour to own himself 
in the wrong, and to revise his 
opinion. For many years he 
had hated the Wellesley family 
with all the fury of a stalwart 
Whig. In 1809 he discusses an 
infamous attack which Whit- 
bread had made upon Sir 
Arthur Wellesley after the 
brilliant passage of the Douro, 
and Sir Arthur’s letter of pro- 
test. “I hate Wellesley,” says 
Creevey stoutly, “but there are 
passages in his letter made me 
think better of him.” A year 


later we find Lord Milton pray- 
ing with Creevey for the fall 


of the Marquess Wellesley: “I 
trust the Marquis,” he writes, 
“will meet with the fate you 
predict for him. He is a great 
calamity inflicted upon Eng- 
land.” But in the year of 
Waterloo Creevey met his 
bogey at Brussels, and grad- 
ually came to change his im- 
pression. At first he refused 
to acknowledge the soldier’s 
virtue. “I thought several 
times,” he wrote, ‘ Wellington 
must be drunk; but drunk or 
sober, he had not the least 
appearance of being a clever 
man.” But, as we have said, 
Creevey soon revised an in- 
famous opinion, and long be- 
fore his death “the Beau” 
was for him one of the great 
heroes of all time. “In all 
respects a perfect man ”—thus 
VOL, CLXXIV.—NO. MLVIII. 


‘However, Creevey made the 
jbest use of his time in Brussels, 
and has given us an admirable 
account of the days of suspense. 
He was among the first who 
congratulated the Duke on his 
victory, and he confesses that 
the hero displayed nothing like 
triumph or joy. “It has been 
a damned serious business,” 
said the Duke; “ Bliicher and I 
have lost 30,000 men. It has 
been a damned nice thing—the 
nearest run thing you ever saw 
in your life;” and surely no 
general ever gave a more 
modest account of a great 
victory. 

But though Creevey’s main 
interest in life was politics, it 
must not be imagined that his 
‘Papers’ are principally con- 
cerned with the intrigues of 
Whig and Tory. For Creevey, 
like the inveterate diner - out 
that he was, had a_ keen 
sense of humour. He turned 
a very sharp eye upon the 
follies of society, and being 
gifted with a profound know- 
ledge of men, which the ex- 
perience of many years had 
improved, he was able to sum 
up the characters of those he 
met with equal force and wis- 
dom. His description of the 
Pavilion, essentially unlike 
Croker’s, is not unkindly. 
He thought little enough of 
“Prinney,” as he called the 
Prince of Wales, but he does 
full justice to his amiable 
humour and gracious man- 
ners. Moreover, in the early 
days of their acquaintance, he 
was convinced that “ Prinney” 
was sound in politics, but by 
1813 he had discovered that 
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he was worn out “ with fuss, 
fatigue, and rage”; and then, 
with a touch of characteristic 
contempt, he records that the 
Prince has been positively 
ordered to give up his stays, 
“as the wearing them any 
longer would be too great a 
sacrifice to ornament—in other 
words, would kill him.” But 
there is one portrait in the 
book—that of Sheridan, which 
is wholly joyous. In no other 
memoirs does the author of 
‘The Rivals’ cut a better 
figure, and for that alone we 
owe Mr Creevey and Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell a deep debt of 
gratitude. Thus for many years 
Creevey dined and chattered, 
laughed with his friends and 
abused his enemies. Though 


time matured his opinions until 
Brougham could taunt him 
with being an old Tory, it 
did not modify the violence of 
his language. 


Brougham is 
Beelzebub to the last, and 
another eminent statesman is 
“the least-looking shrimp, and 
the lowest-looking one too, 
possible,” and he agreed with 
Norman Macdonald that “a 
more barefaced scoundrel had 
never been exhibited” to him 
than this one. In fact, Creevey 
was no hero-worshipper, and 
it is therefore the more sig- 
nificant that he never men- 
tions Queen Victoria save in 
praise. “She blushes and 
laughs every instant in so 
natural a manner as to dis- 
arm anybody,” thus he writes. 
“ Her voice is perfect, and so is 
the expression of her face when 
she means to do or say a pretty 
thing.” So in 1838 Thomas 
Creevey died, and in his last 
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letter is struck the single note 
of pathos in a book which is 
anything but pathetic. “‘ Where 
shall I go next?” asks this old 
wanderer of seventy, who de- 
voted his life to the amusement 
of others, who had faced poverty 
with a happy smile, and who, 
even in the face of political 
discomfiture, never betrayed a 
sign of disappointment. One 
word must be said of the ex- 
cellent courage and skill where- 
with Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
edited these valuable ‘ Papers.’ 
He has shown the editor's 
greatest gift in the suppression 
of himself. Though he leaves 
nothing unexplained which 
needs a comment, he allows 
his author to tell his own tale, 
and the result is that we may 
read his book with a continuous 
pleasure which few novels can 
impart ; and we are convinced 
that if only Creevey’s lost diary 
can be found, we should have a 
masterpiece unrivalled in letters 
save by the ‘ Diary’ of the can- 
did Secretary to King Charles’s 
Admiralty. 


To Lord Rowton, whose death 
we record with sincere regret, 
was given a rare distinction: 
he lived through two careers, 
and he achieved a double 
triumph. He was but twenty- 
eight years of age when Dis- 
raeli appointed him his private 
secretary, and he served that 
great statesman until his death, 
with a skill and devotion which 
it would be superfluous to praise. 
At the time of Mr Corry’s ap- 
pointment—it was in 1866— 
Disraeli was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it was the 
private secretary’s duty in the 
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following years to give his chief 
what aid he could in the passage 
of the Reform Bill. The diffi- 
culties of the situation were 
neither few nor slight. The 
Tory party was not united 
upon the question of Reform, 
and Disraeli lost three of his 
most eminent colleagues in 
carrying the Bill. But Dis- 
raeli, who upon Lord Derby’s 
resignation became Prime 
Minister, overcame all opposi- 
tion; and the skill and dis- 
cretion displayed by Mr Corry 
during this arduous time se- 
cured him the lifelong con- 
fidence of the statesman. In 
1878 he accompanied his chief 
to Berlin, and not long after- 
wards won his reward by being 
raised to the peerage. But 
this is a twice-told tale, and it 
is needless in this place to cele- 
brate the urbanity and gracious 
manner of Lord Rowton, who 
carried down to this prosaic 
age the courtesy and distinc- 
tion which we have unhappily 
come to associate with the past. 
Until Lord Beaconsfield’s death 
in 1881, then, Lord Rowton’s 
career had been sternly official. 
But he presently devoted himself 
to the form of practical philan- 
thropy which will make his 
name for ever famous. In 
truth, a wise charity is even 
rarer than a wise statesman- 
ship. The most of men would 
help their fellows if they could, 
but imagination rarely takes 
them beyond the paltry giving 
of doles. But to give doles was 
no part of Lord Rowton’s in- 
tention. He knew that the 
highest form of philanthropy 
was to make men help them- 
selves, or, in other words, to 
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pay a fair price for the help 
which was given them. He 
discovered with an admirable 
wisdom that what the poor 
man needed above all things 
was a hotel where he might 
stay with comfort and without 
loss of self-respect. The old- 
fashioned doss - house, besides 
being a den of dirt and dis- 
comfort, was as fine a nursery 
of crime as could readily be 
imagined. There the poor 
wastrel, whose worst sin was 
poverty, was forced to herd 
with the very worst of his kind, 
and even if he were submerged 
by accident, he had a very 
small chance of escaping from 
the misery which overwhelmed 
him. To help such a one with 
money was at once useless 
and impertinent. The giving 
of alms could not improve 
his condition for more than a 
day, while it might destroy his 
independence for ever. But to 
supply the poor man with 
what was at once a club and 
a hotel, for a sum not much 
greater than that exacted by 
the doss-house, was to restore 
to him the possibility of a 
decent and honourable exist- 
ence. And this was the object 
of the Rowton Houses, an 
object most successfully at- 
tained. Moreover, the credit, 
not only for the inception, but 
for the carrying out of the 
plan, was entirely due to Lord 
Rowton. He supported the 
design with money, and, better 
still, he gave a minute atten- 
tion to all the details; nor 
when the first “Houses” were 
built and inhabited did Lord 
Rowton’s interest cease. He 
inspected them himself, and he 
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was as keenly alive to the 
comfort of his clients as is the 
manager of a fashionable hotel 
in the west of London. But 
one point he and his colleagues 
always insisted upon: the 
Houses must above all be pro- 
fitable to those who had in- 
vested their money in them. 
Those who found shelter there 
must have no sense of obliga- 
tion, while those who sup- 
ported them must not pride 
themselves on “doing good,” 
but on getting a fair return 
in a commercial transaction. 
The success of the enterprise 
was immediate. Not only are 
Rowton Houses to be found in 
every part of London, but the 
other capitals of Europe are 
adopting a plan already so 
triumphantly tested. Nor is 
there any doubt that the 
scheme has had precisely the 
result that was anticipated. 
The Rowton Houses have at- 
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tracted the very class for which 
they were designed— namely, 
the intelligent and unsuccessful, 
Clergymen, barristers, actors, 
students, and authors all find 
a cheap shelter in Lord Row- 
ton’s popular hotels, as well as 
working men and artisans. 
Now, there is no doubt that 
the proper housing of the poor 
is the most difficult problem 
that confronts the statesman. 
At present it is unsolved, and 
apparently unsolvable. But 
Lord Rowton, among others, 
has proved what private enter- 
prise, well designed and wisely 
governed, may achieve ; and it 
is no mean distinction that 
he will go down to posterity, 
not merely as the accom- 
plished secretary of a great 
statesman, but as a practical 
philanthropist, who has helped 
his less fortunate fellows with- 
out patronage and without 
disdain. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR THE IRRIGATION OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


OLD METHODS AND 


THE writer well remembers 
with what mixed feelings the 
scheme of Mr Willcocks (now 
Sir William Willcocks) for a 
monster dam and reservoir on 
the Nile above Assouan in 
Egypt was received. By some, 
its colossal cost — about five 
millions sterling—was thought 
to be beyond the resources 
of Egypt, and by others, the 
estimate of profits to be de- 
rived from the great enterprise 
was looked upon as “too 
good to be true.” But to-day 
these timorous critics can go 
and visit that monster dam as 
an accomplished work, and no 
one any longer doubts the 
truth of its beneficial results 
to Egypt. For a small country 
the outlay of five millions of 
pounds did seem certainly at 
first sight insurmountable, but 
as confidence in the enterprise 
gained ground, the money ques- 
tion was found to present no 
difficulty. To Egypt, under 
the able and reliable guidance 
of Lord Cromer, capitalists 
showed themselves ready to 
advance the millions which 
were needed. Thanks to an 
ingenious combination with Sir 
John Aird, and a group of 
financiers behind him, both the 
professional talent necessary to 
carry out the great work and 
its financial requirements were 
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successfully provided. It has 
been an object-lesson of great 
value for the future, and proves 
that capital will never be want- 
ing when it is sure of being 
honestly treated, and where it 
is to be employed in worthy and 
substantial undertakings. 

This same master in irriga- 
tion, Sir William Willcocks, 
has made a study lately of the 
possibilities of restoring the 
ancient irrigation works on the 
Tigris in Mesopotamia, and on 
the 25th of March last de- 
livered a lecture! upon the sub- 
ject before the Khedivial Geo- 
graphical Society in Cairo, 
This lecture has since been 
printed, and its subject and 
contents cannot fail to interest 
all who have at heart the pro- 
gress and civilisation of the 
world they live in. They are 
especially worthy of our atten- 
tion because of the unquestion- 
able competence of their au- 
thor. “A lifetime of devotion 
to irrigation works” is his 
modest description of himself, 
and we may add, a most suc- 
cessful career in Egypt, where, 
as trusted second to his dis- 
tinguished uncle Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff, he played an im- 
portant part in the initiation 
and execution of the irrigation 
works which have contributed 
in a high degree to the regen- 
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eration of that country under 
British auspices. 

Needless to say that it was 
the project of the Bagdad Rail- 
way which suggested to Sir 
William Willcocks the oppor- 
tuneness of the study which he 
has just made. But, like all 
minds too great to allow minor 
issues to preoccupy them, he is 
not concerned with the ques- 
tion by whom the projected 
railway is to be made. “ Poli- 
tics,” he says, “I have nothing 
to do with. My ambition is to 
see ten blades of grass growing 
where none are growing to- 
day.” It is the advancement 
of the world in wealth and 
prosperity which is his aim— 
the demonstration, to quote 
him again, “of how modern 
science will touch this region 
with her magic wand, and the 
waste places shall again become 
inhabited, and the desert shall 
blossom as the rose.” 

Sir William Willcocks thus 
describes the interesting region 
of whose irrigation he is about 
to speak :-— 


“Bagdad lies at a height of 66 
metres above sea-level, removed 800 
kilometres from the sea as measured 
on the Tigris, and 550 kilometres as 
the crow flies. Around lies a 
country desolate to-day, but which 
was once the crown of the ssions 
of the powers which swayed the East. 
Wherever we go within 100 miles of 
Bagdad we are indeed on classic 
ground. Descending the river from 
north to south, we see first Dura, the 
intake of the great Nahrwan Canal 
and the plain on which Nebuchad- 
nezzar erected his golden image, 
probably to commemorate a thorough 
restoration of this very canal; then 
Tel Alig, where the Emperor Julian 
died of his wounds when the expulsion 
of the Romans from these regions 
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meant the surrender of the Eastern 
world to the Persian kings ; Opis, the 
wealthiest mart of the East for many 
generations ; Bagdad, the capital of 
the Kaliphs, where Haroun el Rashid 
held his court ; Ctesiphon, the ancient 
capital of the Sassanian Kings of 
Persia ; Seleucia, the capital of the 
Macedonian kingdom of the East; 
Cunaxa, where Cyrus the younger 
was killed and Xenophon and the ten 
thousand began their retreat through 
country intersected by a hundred 
canals; and finally, Babylon itself, 
though this last city was on the 
Euphrates. . . . The slope of the 
Tigris from Bagdad to the sea is 
13d00, practically the same as that of 
the Nile; while, however, the fine 
mud of the Nile has been laid on a 
gradual slope, the coarser mud of the 
Tigris has Sees deposited within the 
first 250 kilometres. This very action 
has rendered these 250 kilometres 
extraordinarily fertile.” 


In ancient times all this vast 
extent of country was inter- 
sected with irrigating canals. 
On the left of the Tigris the 
most important one was called 
the Nahrwan Canal, which was 
in length 150 miles, in breadth, 
for 120 miles, from 110 to 132 
yards, and for 30 miles (where 
the river Dyala carried part 
of the supply) 55 yards. The 
depth varied from 16} to 33 
feet. “No Egyptian canal can 
compare with the Nahrwan in 
magnitude; nor indeed any 
Indian canal.” There were 
subsidiary canals, the Nahr 
Batt and the Battman, from 
the river Atheim (40 miles 
each in length); the Khalis 
and the Khorasan (30 miles 
each in length), with three 
lesser canals from the river 
Dyala. All these subsidiary 
canals flowed from the Hamrin 
Hills to the Nahrwan Canal, in- 
tersecting the country through 
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which they pass with smaller 
branches. On the right of the 
Tigris was the Dijail Canal, 
which Sir William Willcocks 
says was “a fine work over 60 
miles long and 55 yards wide. 

. Parallel to the last- 
mentioned canal was the Ish- 
aki Canal and numerous other 
water-courses.” 

Professor Rawlinson in his 
‘Ancient Monarchies’ attributes 
to Nebuchadnezzar II., about 
B.C. 600, a great canal called 
by the Arabs “ Kerez Saideh,” 
“400 miles in length, which 
commenced at Hit on the 
Euphrates, was carried along 
the extreme western edge of the 
alluvium close to the Arabian 
frontier, and finally falling into 
the sea at the head of the 
Bubian creek about 20 miles 
to the west of the ‘Shat-el- 
Arab.’” Of the same monarch 
he says :— 

“He dug the huge reservoir near 
Sippara (Sepharvaim), said to have 
been 140 miles in circumference and 
180 feet deep, furnishing it with 
floodgates through which the water 
could be drawn off for purposes of 
irrigation. . . . He constructed a 
number of canals, among them the 
Nahr Melche or Royal river, a broad 
and deep channel which connected 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. He 
built quays and breakwaters alon 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, a 
he at the same time founded the city 
of Deridotes or Teredon in the vicinity 
of that sea.” + 


But irrigation works in these 
regions were far older than the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar IL, 
the Assyrian monarch. They 
doubtless began under the 
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Chaldean monarchy about 1500 
years earlier. Sir William 
Willcocks naturally compares 
these works with similar ones 
on the Nile, and ascribes their 
introduction to the Chaldeans. 
It is interesting, in passing, to 
notice the connection, in remote 
times, between African Ethi- 
opia and Asiatic Chaldea. The 
ancient ethnological record pre- 
served to us in the Book of 
Genesis tells us that “Cush 
begat Nimrod ; he began to be 
a mighty one in theearth, . .. 
and the beginning of his king- 
dom was Babel [Babylon] Erech 
{Huruk or Warka ?], Accad, and 
Calneh [Niffer] in the land of 
Shinar.”? Cush is admitted to 
stand for Ethiopia, and Raw- 
linson gives, in great detail, his 
reasons for declaring that the 
early Chaldeans were Hamites 
—Ethiopians. Admitting that 
the early inhabitants of Chaldea 
belonged to the same race as 
the dwellers upon the Upper 
Nile, the question naturally 
arises, which were the primitive 
people and which the colonists? 
On this point Rawlinson con- 
cludes that “it is most probable 
that the race designated in 
Scripture by the hero-founder 
Nimrod . . . passed from 
East Africa by way of Arabia 
to the valley of the Euphrates, 
shortly before the opening of 
the historical period.”* What 
more natural than that these 
dwellers upon the Upper Nile 
carried with them, when they 
migrated to Chaldea, the science 
of hydrostatics, already so 





2 Genesis x. 9-12. 





1 Ancient Monarchies, vol. iii. pp. 499 and 497. 
3 Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. pp. 67, 68. 
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largely developed in the land 
from which they came. 

It was owing to these irriga- 
tion works,—canals, weirs, and 
dams,—carried on and extended 
during centuries, that the Delta 
of the Tigris became the garden 
of the East, “noted for a fertil- 
ity unexampled elsewhere, and 
to moderns incredible.” So it 
continued to be far into our 
era. Sir William Willcocks 
quotes from an Arab _ book, 
‘The Kital el Akalim,’ written 
about B.c. 970, which describes 
the Nahrwan Canal “as flow- 
ing amid continuous extensive 
villages, date-groves, and well- 
cultivated lands.” Alas! how 
has that wealth and glory gone? 
‘“‘ Instead of the luxuriant fields, 
the groves, and gardens of 
former times,” says a modern 
traveller, “nothing now meets 
the eye but an arid waste.” ? 
Rawlinson has said, “the great 
cause of this difference between 
ancient and modern Chaldea 
is the neglect of the water- 
courses.”* This is true as a 
general explanation of what 
took place in the country 
through which both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris 
flowed. But more interesting 
are the remarks of Sir William 
Willcocks when he indicates 
with precision the immediate 
cause of the catastrophe in 
the region watered by the 
great Nahrwan Canal. He 
says :— 

“To me it seems conclusive that in 
Chaldea’s evil day the main stream of 
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the Tigris deserted its ancient bed, 
followed the scoured and degraded 
bed of the canal, whose regulating 
head had been swept away, and cut 
out a new channel for itself at right 
angles to its old course. . . . Once 
the river had changed itscourse the old 
bed gradually silted up, the river ate 
away the feeder canal at the site of 
the regulator whose ruins are to-day 
in the bed of the river, and again ate 
away the main Nahrwan itself be- 
tween the 70th and 80th kilometres, 
The ruin was complete, . . . a once 
flourishing and world-renowned region 
became a desert. . . . Captain Felix 
Jones well observes, ‘The summit of 
Opis as we gaze around affords a 
ages of wreck that could scarcely 

conceived, if it were not spread 
at the feet of the beholder. Close 
to us are the dismembered walls of 
the great city, and many other 
mounds of adjacent edifices spread 
like islands over the vast plain, 
which is as bare of vegetation as 
a snow-tract, and smooth and glass- 
like as a calm sea, This appearance 
of the country denotes that some 
sudden and overwhelming mass of 
water must have prostrated every- 
thing on its way. While the Tigris, 
as it anciently flowed, is seen to 
have left its channel and to have 
taken its present course through the 
most flourishing portion of the dis- 
trict, severing in its mad career the 
neck of the great Nahrwan artery 
and spreading devastation over the 
whole district around. Towns, vil- 
lages, and canals, men, animals, and 
cultivation must thus have been en- 
gulfed in a moment; but the im- 
mediate loss was doubtless small 
compared with the misery and gloom 
which followed. The whole region 
for a space of 400 kilometres, aver- 
aging about 30 in breadth, was de- 
pendent upon this conduit for water, 
and contained a population so dense, 
if we may judge from the ruins and 
great walls traversing it in its whole 
extent, that no spot in the globe 
perhaps could excel it. Of those 





1 Professor Sayce, however, in his ‘ Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,’ 


favours the theory that Babylonia preceded Egypt in irrigation works. 


In a note 


at page 141, he says, ‘‘ Babylonia was the country, it must be remembered, 
where river engineering and irrigation were originally developed.” 


2 Loftus. 


8 Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. p. 42. 
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who were spared to witness the immediate preservation of life, as 
sad effects of the disaster, thou- the region at once became a desert 
sands—perhaps millions—had to fly where before were animation and 
to the Coates of the Tigris for the prosperity.’”! 
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It is after describing this stupendous wreck that Sir William 
Willcocks proceeds to explain how its consequences can be re- 





1 See Map of ancient Nahrwan Canal where change of the course of the Tigris 
is shown. 
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paired, and this is certainly 
the most important part of 
his study. He specially de- 
votes himself to the river 
Tigris, saying, “The Bagdad 
railway will traverse these 
regions—its rails will be laid 
on the banks of a renewed 
and remodelled Nahrwan canal, 
and life and prosperity will 
again be seen in this land of 
great vicissitudes.” To make 
clear his scheme of restoration, 
he has been fortunate in ob- 
taining, through the kindness 
of Mr Spring Rice, a copy of 
the memoirs of Captain Felix 
Jones, I.N. (who for many years 
made Bagdad his headquarters), 
printed by the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1857. From these 
memoirs Sir William gives nine 
most interesting plates show- 
ing the course of the ancient 
canals, regulators, and some of 
the important remains of these 
extensive works as visible in 
1847.1. “I only occupy,” he 
says, “the place of an irriga- 
tion expert explaining and 
elucidating the facts and ob- 
servations of that extraor- 
dinarily capable man.” 

Sir William Willcocks divides 
the region which he proposes 
to restore into two sections: 
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one, Upper Chaldea, represent- 
ing an area of 1,280,000 acres 
“of first-class land waiting only 
for water to yield at once a 
handsome return”; the other, 
Lower Chaldea, 1,500,000 acres, 
whose lands, although valuable, 
he considers were never as 
fertile as those of Upper 
Chaldea, and which have be- 
sides become impregnated with 
salt. This last section, he 
concludes, can wait. 

Our space will not permit 
of our specifying in detail the 
works contemplated. Suffice it 
to say that for Upper Chaldea 
they resemble closely those in 
operation to-day in the Nile 
Valley, and present no ex- 
ceptional difficulties. After 
indicating them with great 
clearness and in much detail, 
Sir William Willcocks proceeds 
to estimate their cost and 
yield. “These figures,” he 
says, “are not arbitrary, but 
have been taken from my 
book on ‘Egyptian Irrigation,’ 
and have been calculated for 
Egypt with the greatest care 
and attention to details, after 
a study of the works lasting 
over fifteen years.” Here 
are his estimates for Upper 


Chaldea :— 


“The area of first-class land I estimate as follows— 


West of the old Tigris . 
Between the old and new Tigris . 
East of the Tigris, north of Bagdad 
East of the Tigris, south of Bagdad 


Acres. 
280,000 
160,000 
420,000 
420,000 


1,280,000 


TT 





1 By the kind permission of Sir William Willcocks two of these plates are 


here reproduced on a reduced scale. 
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“The cost of the works, discounting all assets, I estimate roughly as 


follows— 
Main canal, 200 kilom. x 500 sq. met. = 100,000,000 c.m. 
Earthwork main canal . ‘ ; . £2,000,000 
Weirs on the Tigris ‘ ; . ‘ 600,000 
Masonry works main canal, one-half the earthwork - 1,000,000 
Minor canals, 1,280,000 acres, at £3 per acre ‘ - 98,840,000 
£7,440,000 
Add contingencies . ° 560,000 
Grand total . £8,000,000 
Cost per acre = 3990000 — £7 per acre. 
Value of the land, 1,280,000 acres, at £30 per acre= £38,000,000 
Rent per annum, 1,280,000 acres, at £3 per acre= . 38,840,000 


“Tf of this last sum nearly a half is spent in maintenance of the canals, 
we have a net return of £2,000,000 per annum, or 25 per cent on £8,000,000 
of capital. Let those who know Egypt say whether they consider such 


figures as too sanguine.” 


Sir William Willcocks then 
develops his plan of restoration 
for Lower Chaldea, where he 
says “there should be no great 
difficulty in reclaiming and 
cultivating the rectangle of 
150 kilometres, multiplied by 50 
kilometres,” between Bagdad 
and Babylon. The area of the 
tract is 1,500,000 acres, or 
about half that of Lower 
Egypt. We cannot enlarge 
upon the restoration of this 
latter region. The value of 
these lands he estimates at 
only the half of those of Upper 
Chaldea, and the cost of re- 
clamation would be greater. 
They may therefore be put in 
the category of lands which 
can wait. 

In connection with his cal- 
culation of cost Sir William 
Willcocks remarks that— 


“To enable a true estimate of cost 
to be made there lies much informa- 
tion to be collected by brigades of 
e gineers working under a capable 
chief—such information as only ex- 
perts can gather in, through months 
of patient observation and field work. 
. . . If oneand a quarter millions of 


acres of land are taken in hand in 
Upper Chaldea, and the same area in 
Lower Chaldea, four brigades of en- 
gineers in the north and four in the 
south should, under capable direc- 
tion, be able in two years to collect 
ample information to prepare definite 
projects and accurate estimates of 
costs. If each brigade consisted of 
four engineers, under a chief, work- 
ing for six months per annum at sur- 
veys, levels, discharges, river-gauges, 
and soil surveys, and plotting and 
mapping the work during the remain- 
ing six months of each year, the cost 
of the preparation of the project, 
including establishment, travelling 
expenses, plans, calculations, and es- 
timates, would not exceed £50,000. 
Such a sum should not stand in the 
way of the settling of so important a 
point as the restitution of the delta of 
the Tigris and Euphrates on the eve 
of its being traversed by the Bagdad 
railway.” 


There cannot be a doubt 
these suggestions are practical 
and judicious, but we would 
venture to remark that if only 
the reclamation of Upper Chal- 
dea were first taken in hand, 
one-half of the cost indicated 
might suffice. In that case 
certainly an expenditure of 
£12,500 for each of two years 
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would not frighten capitalists 
who had in view an enterprise 
reasonably estimated to yield 
the handsome profit of 25 per 
cent on the capital expended. 
In this connection it is fair to 
add that the value of £30 per 
acre for perennially irrigated 
lands, capable of producing two 
crops annually, is a low esti- 
mate. 


“With an increase of population 
and prosperity,” says Sir William 
Willcocks, “Chaldea, situated as she 
will be, an oasis in the midst of an 
arid land, irrigated by snow- fed 
rivers whose supplies never fail, and 
traversed by a railway which will 
join East to West, will undoubtedly 
experience that same wave of prosper- 
ity which is passing over Egypt, the 
other pre l ssge ma. Pot land. When 
this comes to pass, even in degree, 
we shall doubtless find that the rich 
lands of Upper Chaldea will have 
begun to rise from £30 to £80 per 
acre.” 


The advantage of such sur- 
veys as have been suggested 
would prove very great for 
fixing the most suitable course 
for the railway. In Egypt the 
soil extracted in the cutting of 
a canal forms the embankment 
on which the line of rails is 
laid, and so it should be in the 
case of the Bagdad railway. 


“Indeed,” says Sir William Will- 
cocks, “it would be an irreparable 
mistake if the railways were aligned 
and constructed independently of the 
irrigation canals, and if, by some ill 
chance, the railways traversed one 
part of the delta, and the profitably 
irrigable part of the delta were to lie 
elsewhere. . . . In Egypt the rail- 
ways and canals are designed to- 
gether—the canals preceding the 
railways and settling their location.” 


It has been frequently said 
as an argument against the 
success of the Bagdad railway, 
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that it could not compete with 
the inexpensive transport by 
river ; indeed, the German Com- 
mission which visited the ground 
was led to share this view. On 
this subject the opinion of Sir 
William Willcocks is worth 
quoting :— 

“In connection with the naviga- 
tion on the Tigris, it is of interest to 
note that in Egypt to-day with the 
railway service the question of sum- 
mer navigation is never considered ; 
and yet in Egypt navigation has great 
advantages. The current is always 
from the south and the wind is nearly 
always from the north, so that both 
up and down navigation are equally 
easy. In Chaldea, on the contrary, 
the current and the wind are both 
from the north, and up-stream navi- 
gation for sailing craft must of neces- 
sity be arduous.” 


In these circumstances, for 
what a railway might require 
to sacrifice on the down traffic 
in consequence of competition 
it would find considerable com- 
pensation in higher rates upon 
the up-transport, for which 
there could be no competition 
by river. 

Sir William Willcocks evi- 
dently does not share the views, 
recently so loudly expressed by 
some in England, that the 
Bagdad railway can never pay 
—views which led one speaker 
to call it a “financial fraud.” 
Sir William closes his lecture 
in these words :— 


“ Of all the regions of the earth, no 
region is more favoured by nature for 
the production of cereals than the 
lands on the Tigris. . . . Cotton, sugar- 
cane, Indian corn, and all the summer 
products of cereals, leguminous plants, 
Egyptian clover, opium, and tobacco 
will find themselves at home as they 
do in Egypt. Of the historic gardens 
of Babylon and Bagdad it is not 
necessary for me to speak. A land, 
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whose climate allows her to produce 
such crops in tropical profusion, and 
whose snow-fed rivers permit of per- 
ennial irrigation over millions of 
acres, cannot lie barren and desolate 
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when the Bagdad railway is traversing 
her fields and European capital is 
seeking a remunerative outlet. The 
through traffic between Europe and 


the East will be yielding no incon- 
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siderable income ; but when this 
traffic is being supplemented by the 
transport of the abundant harvests of 
Chaldea, the Bagdad railway will be 
establishing itself as a financial suc- 


cess capable of satisfying the most 
sanguine of its promoters, men whose 
conception of the railway will have 
given birth to the resurrection of this 
world-famed land.” 
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The picture which Sir 
William Willcocks has de- 
lineated to us is one of plenty 
and prosperity supplanting 
misery and want, of prolific 
fields of waving corn covering 
an arid desert, and a well-to- 
do population of teeming thous- 
ands replacing poverty-stricken 
units. Sceptical minds may be 
inclined to say, “It is too good 
to be true”; timorous spirits 
may shrink before an expendi- 
ture of eight millions sterling, 
just as they did when the great 
Assouan Dam was projected ; 
but as they have been proved 
to be wrong in the one case 
they may probably be wrong 
in the other. Our pleasant task 
has been to draw attention to 
views which emanate from a 
thoroughly competent and trust- 
worthy authority, and which ap- 
pear to show conclusively that, 
near at hand, an immense tract 
of country, now a desert, requires 
only an expenditure of capital 
to restore it to what it once 
was, the most flourishing and 
prosperous region of the world ; 
and that as an investment for 
capital it will prove largely re- 
munerative. Such a work of 
resurrection is closely associated 
with the Bagdad railway,—in- 
deed it is of vital importance 
that the canals necessary to 
accomplish this great work of 
reclamation should be kept in 
view and their course be deter- 
mined before fixing upon the 
line of the projected railway in 
that region. This subsidiary 
enterprise is of such evident im- 
portance, from both a humani- 
tarian and a financial point of 
view, that the promoters of the 
Bagdad Railway would be wise 


. 
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to act on the suggestion of Sir 
William Willcocks and face the 
expenditure of about £15,000 
during two years, to obtain 
with certitude the details 
necessary to elaborate and pre- 
pare this most interesting 
scheme of restoration. No 
case could be presented which 
more fully justifies such a pre- 
liminary expense. 

Far -sighted and thoughtful 
minds in England will cer- 
tainly indorse the opinions of 
such an impartial and com- 
petent authority as Captain 
Mahan, expressed in an article 
which he contributed to the 
‘National Review’ in Septem- 
ber of last year, in which he 
said :— 


“In the general economy of the 
world, irrespective of political tenures, 
present or possible, the Persian Gulf 
is one terminus of a prospective inter- 
oceanic railroad. The track of this, 
as determined by topographical con- 
siderations, will take in great part a 
course over which, at one period and 
another of history, commerce be- 
tween the East and the West has 
travelled. Though itself artificial, it 
will follow a road so far conforming 
to the nature of things that it has 
earned in the past the name of the 
Highway of Nations. The railroad 
will be one link, as the Persian Gulf 
is another, in a chain of communica- 
tion between East and West, alter- 
native to the all-water route by the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea... . 
Great Britain having already politi- 
cal interest in the Persian Gulf, 
should encourage British capital to 
develop communications thence with 
the interior in Persia and in Meso- 
potamia as strengthening her political 
claim to consideration and excluding 
that of possible antagonists. The 
German road would thus find its 
terminus in a British system, a not 
unusual international relation.” 


What group of nations is des- 
tined to make the Bagdad 
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railway and restore the ancient 
land of Shinar to its former 
glory? The most desirable and 
the most natural is Germany, 
France, and England. But 
at present the association of 
England does not seem very 
promising. The Germans, who 
hold the concession, value it 
so highly that they are un- 
willing to offer such condi- 
tions of complete equality as 
can only be accepted by Eng- 
land. They hanker after a 
German preponderance, and 
hesitate to sink it in a purely 
international enterprise. We 
would have no right to com- 
plain if Germany and France 
decide to carry out alone the 
concession, as no one doubts 
their ability todoso. Willingly 
we gave over to Germany the 
position we once held in Turkey, 
and it is only a natural con- 
sequence that she should desire 
to reap all the fruits of that 
position. It will require a long 
period of reflection and an 
ability to regard the interesting 
enterprise from a world stand- 
point, and not a national, before 
Germany consents to a loyal 
association in which no one 
member of it retains privileges 
or control greater than another. 

And yet, in truth, it is only 
in hearty co-operation with Eng- 
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land that the grandest results 
from the scheme can be realised 
—the linking of the East with 
the West. That co-operation 
would give an importance to 
the project which it cannot 
possess if it is merely a rail- 
road for the development of 
Asiatic Turkey. While there- 
fore we cannot object to the 
realisation by Germany and 
France alone of the lesser 
object, we shall regret that the 
greater possibilities of the rail- 
way are not from the outset 
clearly indicated by the asso- 
ciation of the only Power which 
can fully assure them. It is 
no secret the interest which the 
German Emperor has taken in 
the Bagdad Railway concession 
—indeed it was to his personal 
influence that it owed its birth, 
—and we very much mistake 
the grasp of his Imperial mind 
if he is not able to realise how 
much greater would be the glory 
of contributing to establish a 
“Highway of the Nations” 
than of making a German 
railroad penetrating Asiatic 
Turkey. This last will be 
merely parochial in its aim and 
object: the “Highway of the 
Nations ” would be the grand- 
est enterprise in its far-reach- 
ing and civilising results which 
the world has ever witnessed. 
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Hopkins University, is 
widely known for his 
critical work. 


The True History 
of the Civil War 


By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


With 24 illustrations, 
8vo. Decorated cloth, 
gilt tops. 408 pages, 
with index. Cloth, 
$2.00, net; half mo- 
rocco, $5.00, net. 
Postage, 13 cents. 





American 
Myths and 
Legends 


hese two volumes con- 
tain the results of 
careful study of a large 
number of legends, some 
familiar and some scarcely 
known at all, which relate 
to the United States. In 
many cases the legends are 
as romantic and interesting 
as the most popular of 

fiction. 
Illustrated. 2 volumes, 
$2.50, xe¢; halfmorocco, 


$5.00, ze/. Postage 
extra. 


By Charles M. Skinner 


By the same author: ‘‘ Myths 
and Legends Beyond Our Bor- 
ders,” ‘‘ Myths and Legends of 
Our New Possessions.” 


Each, $1.50. 


Through the Gates 
of Old Romance 


I] ere are ghost stories 
and love stories, and 

stories of adventure. __Illus- 

trated with delicate draw- 

ings by John Rae. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Deco- 
rated cloth, $2.00, ze/. 
Postage extra. 

By W. Jay Mills 

Author of ‘‘ Historic Houses of 


New Jersey.” Illustrated. In 
box, $5.00, mez. 








NOW COMPLETE: 


Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 


he accepted authority 
the English-speaking 
world over. 


Containing over two thousand five 
hundred pages, and illustrated with 
approved portraits and drawings. 


$15.00, ze?, per set of three 


imperial octavo volumes. 
Carriage extra. 


| Edited by David Patrick 





The 

Temple Series of 
Bible Characters 
and Scripture 
Handbooks ; 


The object of this series 

of little books is to 
furnish an 
comprehensive handbook 
for the Sunday-school as 


accurate and 


well as for private study. 
The series number twenty- 
eight in all, two of which 
are published. A sample 
volume sent upon receipt 
of 30 cents. 
NOW READY: 

David, the Hero-King of Israel, 


—The Rev. Canon Knox Little, 
M.A. 


Abraham and the Patriarchal 
Age.—The Rev. Professor Duff, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
O. T. Literature, United College, 
Bradford. 


28 volumes. 4x 5tinches. 
Frontispiece. Illustrated 
title page. Cloth, 30 cents, 
net, per volume. 








Send for a free copy of * Books for Winter Evenings” (lilustrated) 
Publishers ‘e J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ve Philadelphia 
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Gifts for 











of Value ‘the Young 
CORRESPONDENCE CHILDREN OF THE 
of KAISER. WILLIAM I and ARCTIC 
BISMAR CK By the SNOW BABY and HER MOTHER 


Edited by HORST KOHL 

The letters extend from 1852, when William 
was still a prince, to 1887. They cover a wide 
variety of subjects, but the greater portion of 
them has to do with the political questions of the 
day. With portraits and letters in fac simile. 

Two volumes 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, boxed, net, 
$4.00. Postpaid, $4.40. 


THE STORY OF 
EXPLORATION 


The History and Romance of the 
Conquest of the Globe 


A new series of the highest value and interest. 
Edited by Dr. Scott Kre.tim, Secretary Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

There have been so many heroic men engaged 
in opening up the world’s unknown regions that it 
has been easy to get material full of the most 
absorbing interest. With such subjects as Nansen, 
Speke, Stanley, Jacques, Cartier, La Salle and Cook 
it has been possible to write a series as fascinating 
as the works of Parkman. 

With about sixty illustrations in each volume, including 
portraits of the explorers, and maps made by Bartholomew, 
the most accurate possible. 

Each volume, post 8vo, cloth, net, $1.35. Post- 
paid, $1.47. 

The volumes at present issued or in press are: 


bb = QUEST. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M., 
.C.B, 
ARABIA. By D. G. Hogarth. 


GOOD FICTION 


OVER THE BORDER. By Rosert Barr. A 
strong novel, full of love, fighting and adventure. 
12mo, cloth, with frontispiece in colors, $1.50. 

INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. By AGNES and 
EGERTON CASTLE. A dainty, witty story, with 
pretty, capricious Kitty Bellairs of ““The Bath Com- 
edy” fame as the heroine. 12mo, cloth, with 
frontispiece, $1.50. , 

WHEN I WAS CZAR. By ArTHUR W. MARCH- 
MONT. The strongest novel of adventure yet writ- 
ten by Mr. Marchmont. The hero is an American 
who impersonates the Czar and becomes involved 
in dangerous political intrigues. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

THE O’RUDDY. The last work of the talented 
STEPHEN CRANE, completed by Ropert Barr. The 
hero is a dashing Irish blade, inimitable and inex- 


tinguishable. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece in 
colors, $1.50. 
CALENDARS AND 


PICTURES 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. Over 
140 varieties of all sizes, styles, shapes and prices. 

A large assortment of pictures by leading artists 
of the day are also offered, mounted and un- 
mounted, and of such high quality as to be suitable 
for framing. 

Send for special calendar and picture catalogues. 























Four years after her first experience in the 
Arctic, the Snow Baby spends another year in the 
far north. Again she has seen the icebergs and 
the great ice-fields, the glaciers, the polar bea 
the walrus, the deer, the musk oxen, and the birds 
but. this time she has seen them with eyes that 
could understand a little. What her life experi 
ences seemed like to her are here told largely I 
HER OWN WAY, with an occasional word of help 
or explanation from her mother. 

The numerous illustrations are from photo 
graphs taken by Commander and Mrs. Peary, and 
are of the greatest variety, but give especial atte 
tion to the children. 

4to, cloth, uniform with “The Snow Baby,” ne 
$1.20. Postpaid, $1.35. 


MORE GOOPS AND HO 
NOT TO BE THEM 


A Manual of Manners for Impolite 
Infants 


By GELETT BURGESS 


“More Goops”’ consists of 88 rules of deportmen 
for children, written in catchy rhymes easily re 
membered, each teaching some simple rule of good 
manners in the home, on the street, at play, a 
school, and elsewhere. 

The chief attractiveness of the book, howeve 
lies in the whimsical pictures drawn by the autho 
and the fantastic personification of childish fault. 
in a race of creatures entirely his own, but no 
well known by children. 

91 cloth, with 88 illustrations by the autho 











































FOXY GRANDPA’S 
MOTHER GOOSE 


This should be one of the most popular chi 
dren’s books of the year. It unites the most cele 
brated of ancient characters, Mother Goose, .wit 
the most celebrated of modern characters, Fo 
Grandpa, and they go hand-in-hand through 
series of amusing adventures. 

The pictures by Bunny are bright and will appea 
at once to children, while the verses are equal 
attractive. 

4to, boards, fully illustrated in colors, with col 
ored cover, $1.00. 


THE OLD FURNITURE 
BOOK 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 


The early English makers and their work a 
discussed, as well as the French, Dutch, ete. The 
salient points are carefully described and illu 
trated by reproductions of beautiful photograph 
taken especially for this book. 

There are also chapters on clocks—grandfathe 
and mantel sizes—of both English and America 
makes, and chapters on early musical instrumen 
spinets, harpsichords and pianos. 

Largé 12mo, cloth, with over 100 illustration 
net, $2.00. Postpaid, $2.18. 




























































































For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application to any address. 








5 and 7 East 16th St 
NEW YORK. 








HARPER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 











458 A.D. TO 1902 
IT CONTAINS 


4000 biographical sketches. More than 3000 illustrations. 


Full-page photogravure portraits of every President of 
the United States. 


Maps in color of our old and new possessions, plans 
of campaigns, battle-fields, and original pictures of 
famous fights by land and sea. 


Every great epoch-making oration from Patrick Henry 
to McKinley—unabridged. 


Facsimiles of important documents and rare prints of 
famous historic places that no longer exist. 








A comprehensive history of every State and Territory 
in the Union, with chronological lists of Governors, 
United States Senators, etc. 


Chronological tables showing national progress and 
events of importance during our entire national life. 


Portraits of every Commander-in-Chief in the Army, 
Admiral, and person of historical importance. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON THE- 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 





AND MAIL THIS INQUIRY COUPON TO-DAY 
B. Franklin Square, New Yor 
HARPER & B “9 BROTHER ig ty ‘lusiated book, gtbing further details of this 
monumental work. 
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JAMES POTT & CO’S Publications 


GOLD TOURAINE. History of the famous Chateaux of | CITIES. By Artuur Symons. Illustrated with photo- 
























France. By THrtopore Axprea Cook. Illustrated gravure plates. Cloth, ramo, $8.00. 

with 30 photogravures, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $5.00. The cities of which Mr. Symons writes include Rome, 

Three-quarters morocco, ‘$10.00. Constantinople, Moscow, Budapest, Seville. Prague 
THB BASTILLE. By Capt. (Hon.) D. Bincuam. Witha and Venice. 

preface by James Breck Perkins. 35 photogravures. LOUIS XIV. AND AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN 

o vols., crown Svo, cloth, G68 THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juiia Pax- 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. Itsstoried cities and venerable por. Witha preface by Adolphé Cohn, of Columbia 

ruins. By J. T. Bonney and others. Photogravure University. Uniform with Miss Pardoe’s.other works. 

illustrations and maps. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Photogravure frontispieces. 3 vols., cloth, small z2mo, 
UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. Picturesque and descrip- $4.50. 

tive. By Victor Tissot. Photogravure illustrations Three-quarter crushed levant, $8.00. 






and maps. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERI- 
DAN. Illustrated with photugravure frontispieces. 2 
vols., r2mo, cloth, $3.00. 

Three-quarter crushed levant, $6.00. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, and WHO WROTE THE 

CASKET LETTERS. By Samuvet Gowan, J. P. 


Illustrated with photogravures from portraits, 16 in 






THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OP 
FRANCE. (Consort of Henry IV. and Regent of the 
Kingdom under Louis XIII.). By Jutta Parpor. 
With a preface by Adolphé Cohn, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Uniform with Miss Pardoe’s other works. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 3 vols., cloth, small ramo, $4 50. 
Three-quarter crushed levant, $9.0v. 










number, 2 vols., 8vo, net $7.50. THE COURT AND RBIGN OF FRANCIS I., KING OF 

THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY AND ITS OFFICIAL FRANCE. By Jucia Parpog. With a preface by 
NARRATIVE. By Samuet Gowan, J. P., author of Adolphé Cohn, of Columbia University. Photogravure 
‘* Mary Queen of Scots,"’ and ‘‘ Who wrote the Casket frontispieces.' 3 vols., cloth, small ramo, $4.50. 












Letters,’’ with index. 8vo, $2 50 mez. Three-quarter crushed-levant, $9.00. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


1g and 121 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 















HOLBEIN’S WINDSOR DRAWINCS 


Cannot be bought for love or money. They represent the chief treasure at the Royal Library at Windsor Castl 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


magazine has issued a series of twelve of the most important portraits—printed in fac-simile 
of the red chalk originals. They are arranged loosely in a portfolio—suitable for framing—and 
are offered as a premium with each new subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 
1904. This is a great opportunity to secure the works of a master never excelled in any 
time or country as a delineator of human features and character. These pictures will add 
distinction and charm to any home and will be especially attractive as a frieze for the library, 
dining-room or hall. They are 6% x 9% inches and ready to be framed. 


The portfolio free with THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for the coming year. Price $2.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is An Illustrated Monthly MAGAZINE, which tells you practically and plainly 
how to make your home attractive andartistic. Any roomcan be made beautiful if properlyhandled, and the process is 
not necessarily expensive. This magazine regularly gives you the world’s best authorities on every feature of mak- 
ing a house beautiful, It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. 

Its teachings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgar ; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive 
{ houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from its advice. It is profusely illustrated, with best suggestions for all 
sorts of roonfs, and it answers questions, so you can have direct advice about your rooms, It 


Shows Wherein Taste Goes Farther Than Money 


HERBERT S. STONE, :: PUBLISHE! 


Eldredge Court, « « « © “ ~ “ Chicago, Ill 
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10 Cents Per Copy $1.00 Per Year 


The Open Court 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, The Religion of Science 
&# and the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. J# 

Science is slowly but surely transforming the world. Science is knowledge 
verified , it is Truth proved; and Truth will always conquer in the end The 
power of Science is irresistible. Science is the still small voice ; it is not profane, 
it is sacred; it is not human, it is superhuman; Science is a divine revelation. 

Convinced of the religious significance of Science, Ze Open Court believes 
that there 1s a holiness in scientific truth which is not as yet recognised in its full 
significance either by scientists or religious leaders. The scientific spirit, if it 
but be a genuine devotion to Truth, contains a remedy for many ills; it leads the 
way of conservative progress and comes not to destroy but to fulfil. 

The Open Court on the one hand is devoted to the Science of Religion ; it 
investigates the religious problems in the domain of philosophy, psychology, and 
history ; and on the other hand advocates the Religion of Science. It believes 
that Science can work out a reform within the Churches that will preserve of 
religion all that is true, and good, and wholesome. 








50 Cents per copy $2.00 per Year 


THE MONIST 


The Monistis a Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 
Each copy contains 160. pages; original articles, correspondence from foreign 
countries, discussions, and book reviews. 


The Monist Advocates the 
Philosophy of Science 2 
which is an application of the scientific method to philosophy. 


The old philosophical systems were mere air-castles (constructions of abstract 
theories,) built in the realm of pure thought The Philosophy of Science is a 
systematisation of positive facts; it takes experience as its foundation, and uses 
the systematised formal relations of experience (mathematics, logic, etc.) as its 
method. It is opposed on the one hand to the dogmatism of groundless @ priori 
assumptions, and on the other hand to the scepticism of negation which finds 
expression in the agnostic tendencies of to-day. . 


Monism Means a Unitary World-Conception 


There may be different aspects and even contrasts, diverse views and oppo- 
site standpoints, but there can never be contradiction in truth. 

Monism is not a one-substance theory, be it materialistic or spiritualistic or 
agnostic; it means simply and solely consistency. 

All truths form one consistent system, and any dualism of irreconcilable 
statements indicates that there is a problem to be solved; there must be fault 
somewhere either in our reasoning or in our knowledge of facts. Science always 
implies Monism, i. e., a unitary world conception. 


Illustrated Catalogue and sample copies free. 


She Open Court Publishing Co. 


324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

















THE READER 


is publishing a series of cover portraits of authors by 


JOHN CECIL CLAY 


James Whitcomb Riley | September 





Lew Wallace. - = October 
William Dean Howells November 
Mark Twain December 


Weir Mitchell - January, 1904 


To be followed by others 


These portraits are drawn from life by the best known 
artist of the year and are printed in three colors, suitable 
for framing, or for insertion in volumes by these authors. 

Single copies of THE READER will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. Yearly subscription, $3.00. 

Subscribe now. Copies from September to December, 
1903, will be sent free to subscribers for 1904. 


THE READER, 10 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


























Look at the Trade-Mark 


SE Sees 


PE OY 





ON EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE OF 


The Finest : 
s CocoaChocolates 


in the World. Made only by 


= Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


S Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. & 
40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


10 11.8808080880(80118180)8)80)8)8)8)8)84 



























ACID PHOSPHATE 


If you feel weak, all tired out, sleep 
does not refresh or the appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will find it 
invaluable, 

It cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and reduced 
state of the nervous system. It is 
the most Nourishing, Strengthen- 
ing and Invigoratng Tonic Known. 










If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
repaid, upon receipt of 25 cents. 
ORKS, Providence, R.I. 


RumFforD CHEMICAL 
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(— | 
A SPRING *« SUMMER | ONIC 


= Glorious Mountains of 
_ Western North Carolina 





THE «‘LAND OF THE SKY” 
AND SAPPHIRE COUNTRY 


For temperature an 





A NATURAL PARADISE, At all times of the year a pleasant spot, full of 
life, of color and e mere rich with possibilities for health and recreation. 
climate it is unexcelled. Reached by the 


SOVUTHERN RAILWAY 


in most superbly equipped train in less than 24 hours’ ride from New York. 


Write for descriptive book of the ‘* Land of the Sky,” 
free upon application to any agent of the Southern Railway 








ALEX. S. THWEATT 
Eastern Passenger Agent 





NEW YORK OFFICES: 271 and 1185 Broadway W. A. TURK 
. Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S. H. HARDWICK 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent 

















































Ghe Character of Queen Victoria 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review Pp. 78 with Photograph, Cloth 


Rasa valuable study of Queen Victoria attributed to Edmund 
Gosse, but published anonymously, is one of the most inti- 
mate sketches of the great Queen that has appeared in print. 

It contains details of her life not before printed and is a most 
careful and scholarly estimate of her character. PRICE POSTPAID, 50c- 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 7 & 9 Warren St, 





























Provident Life “b ee 


and Trust Co. 
OF wg “ If You Are Prudent 


Insurance in Force, - $152,000,000. 








gurpits ag “ “3 aban Why not be insured, and save 

’ ’ ’ ° > 

le, Evidence of the skillful and faithful anny ot Ge ce oe 
management of this company is found new policy on the endowment plan 
in its exceedingly low expense rate and is the best insurance contract is- 
the remarkably favorable rate of mor- sued, and is meeting with great 
tality. The rate of mortality is less favor. Our booklet, ‘‘How and 


than that of any other company in this 
country, and the dividends arising from 
that source will be correspondingly 
larger. instructive. 


The Provident has been conducted in 
accordance with the idea that Life In- 1 
surance is a sacred trust, and the best P chil Mutual Life Insurance C0. 
management that which secures per- 
manence, unquestioned safety, moder- 921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
ate cost of Insurance and fair and liberal PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
treatment of its members. That the 
company has not been excelled in ac- 
complishing these results, is matter of 
record. F > 


Why,”’ sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 
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| A $1.50 BOOK FREE | 


Year Book of the Art Societies of New York, 1898-1899 


ha only complete and authenticated book on the Art Societies of New York, 
handsomely illustrated, cloth. Only issue printed. 

_ f A copy of this book will be given FREE to any library or institution sending 
Hi 25 cents for packing and postage. 


i LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


7 Warren Street, New York. 
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| Woria’s Leading Reviews 


ot foremost writers 
of the world regularly 

- tribute toth 
Pinereenth Cemturyee os snese reat Reviews 
They present each month 


Contemporary Review the best articles by the best 


living authors; and in 


Fortnightly Reviewee er. wie whe’ dines, 
The current events of the 


Westminster Review day, the world’s progress 


in culture, in science, in art, 
WIV IID IV ID ID IT ID ID IP IP ID IP IY in finance, in economics, 
in literature, in study, in 

travel, in knowledge, is summed up in convenient and acces- 
sible form by the most competent authorities. $48 #242232 


' ‘These Reviews contain more articles by more 
noted writers on important subjects than any other 
series. No reader who hopes to keep in touch with 
the best thought of the day can afford to ignore 
them’’.—Philadelphia Press. 
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We supply the original English editions at nearly 50 per cent. less 
than they cost in England. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION :—Any one Review, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any 


three, $12.00; any four, $16.00. Postage prepaid in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 
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é Leonard os nonneen Company, 7 Warren St., New York. 
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BAY 
TREES 


No more graceful or stately 








ornament for the hall, library 
or dining-room could be 
: purchased than a pair of 
Laurus nobilis sweet-scented Bay Trees. 











The foliage is evergreen, 
and of a character harmonizing with every fur- 
nishing. They are always in excellent taste, and 
as a holiday gift would afford much pleasure. 


Every tree ts a specimen, very 
choice and beautifully symmetri- 


cal. Prices upon application. 





—_—_—— 
—— 








W. APPLETON FERREE 


Selected Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 








BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 


jihe US: Long Distance 


Are Pre-eminent for Speed 


Touri ng C ars Safety, Reliability a Economy 


Factory, 180 Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from vibration, 
each part easily reached, no 
intricate machinery to get out 
of order 

Our book is of unusual 


interest to Automobilists. 
TYPE C—TONNEAU Sent free on request, 


Two Cylinders 
Vertical Engine. 


N. Y. Long Distance J Automobile Company 


110-114 West 4lst Street, NEW YORH 




















The CENTRE of the ARCHITECTURAL WORLD 


IS THE 


Ecole des Beaux Arts 


(The Great French School) 
A history of this’ School, of the work done by its students, of its influence upon American 


Architecture, written by American Graduates of the School and illustrated by the designs of th 
‘ leading American Architects, is to be found in the 


BEAUX ARTS NUMBER 


OF THE 


Architectural Record 


; pronounced one of the handsomest publications ever issued. Price $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 


aaa i 


sa=All persons, professional or otherwise, interested in Architecture should read 
this number—a volume of 250 pages, superbly illustrated. 


SEND FOR IT 


or if you are not a subscriber to this magazine, send us three dollars, and we will enter your sul 
scription to the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD for one year and at the same time send you a copy ¢ 
The Beaux Arts Number free. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD CO., 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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SCHOOLS. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 

Miss Head’s School for Girls. Special} 
care for health of girls. Gymnasium 
and outdoor games. Cheerful family 
life. Certificates admit to University 
of California and Vassar College. 









































MILK CHOCOLATE 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. THE BEST MADE. 


Year Book of Contemporary History 
and Patriotism 
for the State of Pennsylvania 


PuBLISHED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA SociETy, 





208 pages, 150 illustrations. 


“A new idea”—Philadelphia Public 

“An entirely new line of patriotic work ”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

“Other State Societies ought to adopt this ex- 
cellent idea”—-Town Topics, 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


Aprty TO BARR FERREE, Secretary, 
7 Warren Street, New Yorx. 


























If not handleu our grocer send his name on tous ~ 
at 863 Broadway, "7. asking for free sample booklet, 





Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the exdruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic, Pleasant to the taste, and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States. beapes every where. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 









































